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YOUNG TOM HALL’S HEART-ACHES AND HORSES. 
CHAPTER IX. 


Magor Firs pretended to be thorry that Tom Hall had got a com- 
mithon in Lord Lavender’s Hussars, observing, that the colonel had 
written to old ‘Wellington to give him one in the Heavysteed Dragoons, 
and he was sure old Wellington would only be too happy to have it in | 
his power to oblige their old boy. 

The fat colonel, on his part, patronised our friend extensively, and 
when he read that Thomas Hall, gent., was appointed to a cornetcy in the 
Royal Lavender Dragoons and Hyacinth Hussars, vice Lord Shocking- 
dog retired, he bethought him of mounting Tom becomingly. Now 
Captain Smallbeere of the Heavysteeds (then absent on leave) had a 
second charger, a horse that, without speaking too disparagingly of it, 
“might have been better,” and the colonel’s sagacity suggested sume 
“ good” might be done with it. Accordingly he bought him—a time 
 bargain—forty pounds, with liberty to return him at the end of a week 
if he didn’t like him—that is to say, if he couldn’t make anything of him. 
He was a nice-looking horse ; indeed, his looks were the best part about 
him. He had two good ends, as the horse-dealers say: a nice light, 
well set-on head, an arched neck with a flowing mane, and a full, well 
set-on life-guards tail. He was not deficient in middle-piece either, 
being round in the barrel, well ribbed up, and altogether a taking leaking 
animal. Indeed, he had taken many people in. He had taken young 
Mr. Simpkins in, he had taken middle-aged Mr. Gooseman in, and he 
had taken old Mr. Gammon in. He had been twice unsaddled for 
dead in the hunting-field, and only escaped repetition of the scene by 
knocking up before he got to the meet. He was a washy, weak, pa 
looking, good-for-nothing animal, that with coddling, and pampering, and 
linseed-teaing, and hand-rubbing, could come out of the stable a very fine 
showy creature. Colour, a dark brown, with tan muzzle, four black legs, 
and a star. 

“T know a horse that would suit you to a T,” observed the colonel, the 
first time he met our friend after the above-mentioned arrangement with 
Smallbeere. “Just the thing for the Yeomanry—used to troops —such 
aone to salute the general upon at a review;” the colonel performing 
the evolution with a great baggy, brown alpaca umbrella as he spoke. 

“Sivin and four’s elivin, and twenty-four’s thirty-five—I don't know 
that soldiers are good folks to buy horses of,” observed old Hall, filin 
away at his chin, when his son told him what the colonel said. “ Shoul 
say, if they had a good ’un, they’d keep him among ’em—at least, I 
think—I take it so—I apprehend so.” 
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“T think so too,” replied our Tom, who had no more fancy for being 
* done” than his father, “ only,” added he, considering the instability of 
his seat—indeed, his utter inexperience in the saddle—“ it might be as 
well, perhaps, to have a horse that knows his business, and that wouldn’t 
unship me.” 

“True,” replied old Hall, after a ry and a little more mental 
arithmetic. ‘ True, and therefore I’d look at him; but I’d be cautious 
about buyin’—buy in haste, repent at leisure—buy a good ’un when you 
do buy. A good iheae costs no more keeping than a bad ’un; a bad ’un 
ill eat as much as a good ’un, perhaps more, because he’s got more 
time.” 

Tom pondered all this in his mind, and having heard a good deal from 
dear Jane Daiseyfield’s brother Tom, who was rather an adept at cheating 
m horses, how they tricked them up for the market, and how they gam- 
moned the nhorns (if ever there was such a thing as a self-admitted 
' nhorn in horse-dealing, whith we very much doubt), Tom went to 

eal at the horse by appointment, without much expectation of doing 
business. 

Though he went, as we say, by appointment, the diplomatic old colonel, 
whom he found playing at quoits with the Vet at the back of the riding- 
school, pretended to have forgotten all about it, and assuming that Tom 
had come to see the ladies, he offered to show him his daughter’s pad on 
his way—“ a perfect lady’s horse—one that he had been offered no end 
of money for—but, poor thing, he couldn’t bear the idea of selling her. 
Angelena was so fond of her,” continued he, as he shuffled himself into 
his frock coat, and adjusted his foraging-cap, for the day was warm, and 
he had been taking it coolly. He then waddled away on his heels to the 
stable, where, between two elephantine chargers, stood the model of per- 
fection, an Arab-like cream colour, with a flowing silvery mane, and a tail 
reaching down to the heels. 

“There!” roared the colonel, as the soldier-groom swept the clothes over 
its hind-quarters,—“ there’s (puff) shape for you !—there’s an Arab-like 
head !—there are clean, well-shaped legs, and an elegantly set-on tail,” 
continued he, as the mare b to flourish and switch it in return for the 
tickling of the groom. ‘“That’s the sort of thing now,” continued he, in 
a lower tone, drawing across the line of scent, “ that Lavender would give 
any money for to mount one of his band upon; indeed, the Dook’s always 
at me for it for the Life Guards; but what’s the use of parting with 
one’s comforts, — one’s child’s comforts, — one’s daughter’s comforts. 
Couldn't do it !—couldn’t bear the thought of it!—couldn’t, by Jove!” 
added he, boiling up, and kicking out with his right fin. Then, after a 
pause, and passing sundry compliments on his other quadrupeds, and 
anathemising the soldier-groom for not having the scanty straw laid out 
to air, he suddenly pretended to remember that Tom had turned a 
soldier, and would be wanting something in their line. “ Shouldn’t 
wonder now,” continued he, thoughtfully, as he held his chubby chin in 
his hand, —* shouldn’t wonder now, if Smallbeere’s horse would suit you. 
Does anybody know anything about Captain Smallbeere’s horse ?”’ con- 
tinued he, staring around, an inquiry that failed to elicit an answer from 
the well-drilled stable-men. “Send the adjutant here!” roared he. 
“The adjutant will know all about it,” continued he, addressing Tom; 
adding, ‘‘ These noodles never know anything.” 
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Adjutant Collop was a trusty man, and, having been in a good many 
robberies with the colonel, was extremely useful as well in forwarding the 
transactions as in keeping Major Fibs in order, who might have been more 
exorbitant in his “ regulars” if he had had no one to compete with. So 
now to the deal. 

The sentries had had orders to acquaint the adjutant the next time our 
friend Tom entered the barrack-ground ; and, having got the information, 
he had been busy during the time the colonel was expatiating on the 
beauties of his stud in removing a sweating bandage from the brown 
horse’s near fore-leg, and offering him sundry little attentions that the un- 
initiated are, perhaps, as well ignorant of. "The colonel’s summons found 
Collop in the act of biting a piece of ginger, which he handed hastily to 
the groom, and hurried away to obey the great commander. 

“Ah! there he is!” observed the colonel, as the adjutant whipped 
round the canteen corner; “always at his desk,—always at his desk; 

atest consumer of ink in the service,—sometimes tell him I think he 
must write the Ldinburgh Review, or Bell’s Life in London, or the 
* Lwes of the Chancellors,’ or some of those sort of fandangoes—he’s 
always so full of employment.” 

The adjutant now approached with a pen in one hand, making a full 
deferential swing of salute with the other. 

“ Well, old inky fingers! how are ye?” roared the colonel. ‘‘ Hope 
you find your cash all square, and don’t cheat yourself out of any half- 

* Take care of the pence, and the pounds ‘ill take care of them- 
selves,’ my grandmother used to teach me. Haw! haw! haw!—he! he! 
he!—ho! ho! ho!” 
_ And Adjutant Collop he, he, he'd! haw, haw, haw'd! and ho, ho, 
ho’d! just as if he had never heard the saying before. 

“ Well, Col,” resumed the colonel, as their risible faculties subsided,— 
“well, Col, you’re the man! Wish I had a dozen such. This is my 
friend-Hall; believe you know Mr. Hall; dined with us at the mess, you 
know. Now, can you tell us,” continued he, still speaking at the top of 
his voice, though they were all close together,—* can you tell us any- 
thing about Smallbeere’s horse ?—the brown, you know; the one he rode 
with Jugginson’s harriers.” 

_ ©The brown,” repeated the adjutant, thoughtfully,—“ the brown, he’s 
sold,” added he, after a pause, “ to Bartley.” 

“Sold!” exclaimed colonel, throwing up his fins in well-feigned 
disgust,—‘ sold! That is a pity !—that is a pity !—very horse to have 
suited our friend Hall here; gone into the Yeomanry ; wants a charger or 
two.” 

“Oh, you mean the charger !” exclaimed the adjutant, with an air of 
sudden enlightenment,—“ you mean the charger !” 

“ To be sure,” replied the colonel—“to be sure. You don’t s’pose I 
meant that rotten devil Sampson? Wouldn't take him in a gift— 
dashed if I would!” added he, with a crack of his thigh with his right fin. 

“ Oh, the brown charger is in,” observed the adjutant, deferentially. 

“Ah, come, I tho so,” replied the colonel, eyeing Tom encou- 
tagingly ; adding, what he considered sotto roce, though quite loud 
enough for Collop to hear, “ My adjutant isn’t quite so bright as he 
might be this morning. Got muddled with his accounts, p’r’aps.” Then, 
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turning to —— he roared out, “ Well, now, does anybody know any- 


thing about the horse ?—I mean, has anybody any instructions about him 
—about selling him, I mean ?” 

** Yes, I have,” replied the adjutant, promptly. 

“You have?” responded the colonel; adding, “ That’s business-like, 
now. Let’s see him out.” 

“ Certainly,”’ replied the adjutant, leading the way to the stable. 

The colonel then got himself on to his heels, and, accompanied by Tom, 
went wad, wad, waddling across the barrack-yard ; the further he went the 
further he was left behind by the swift-footed adjutant, who hastened to 
see that all was right in the stable. 

“You'll not be wanting to ride him far, p’r’aps ?” observed the colonel, 
recollecting that a young gent at Norwich had once ridden one of his 
officer’s horses to Ipswich and back on trial—‘ you'll not be wanting to 
ride him far, p’r’aps?”’ repeated he, as he puffed and laboured away on 
his heels. 

“Qh no,” replied Tom, glad of an excuse for not mounting at all. 
“Oh no,” repeated he. “Indeed—in fact—to tell you the truth—I 
—I—JI—only want to look at him.” 

“Oh, you can ride him,” said the colonel—“ you can ride him; only 
don’t bucket him cross country, you know, or ram him at any impossible 
places. The horse can hunt, no doubt; but what I recommend him to 
you for is as acharger. There I think he'll excel. Colonel Peters him- 
self couldn’t have made him more perfect. Indeed, if I wasn’t certain 
about it, I wouldn’t recommend him to you, for who shall counsel a man 
in the choice of a wife or a horse, as Solomon, or some other gentleman 
of fortune, asked. Haw, haw, haw!—he, he, he !—ho, ho, ho !” the colonel 
inwardly hoping he might have to suit Tom with both. 

Prudent people may think that the colonel would have done well to 
confine himself to one endeavour, but his rule was never to lose a chance; 
and he had seen the failure of so many of Angelena’s bright prospects, 
that he thought the horse might be the best chance of the two. 

The reader will now have the kindness to suppose our fat friends 
arriving at the stable-door just as the horse’s tan muzzle pioneered his 
glossy body, radiant with grooming, and fresh from the operation of 
mane and tail combing and brushing, to say nothing of other figments. 
Whatever might have been Tom’s misgivings and suspicions—whatever 
his previous determinations about buying or not buying, they entirely 
vanished under the influence of the colonel’s honest interest and the 
reemd appearance of the horse. He stepped out of the stable so 
ightly and quietly, and as Tom marked his blooming coat, clean, un- 
blemished legs, and placid eye—above all, the flowing flourish of his well 
set-on tail—an appendage that has led more young ladies and gentlemen 
into mischief than the uncandid will care to acknowledge—Tom’s only 
fear was that they would be asking an impossible price for him—two or 
three hundred, perhaps. 

“ There !” exclaimed the colonel, striking out his right fin towards the 
horse—“ there! that’s a neat horse! He’s not a great horse, nor 4 

d horse, nor an overpowering horse; but he’s a neat horse—a gen- 
‘tleman’s horse—a horse that a man may ride down St. James’s-street 


-before all the bow-window beggars that ever were foaled, and snap his 
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fingers at the ’ole lot on ’em”—the colonel accompanying the declaration 
with a hearty snap of his own. And Tom stood mute, simply because he 
didn’t know what to say, and didn’t like to let out that this was his first 
deal. ‘‘ Good shoulders—deep girth—fine, expressive, blood-like head,” 
continued the colonel. ‘ How old is he?” demanded he of the man. 

“ Seven off, sir,” replied the groom, with a respectful touch of his 
forelock. 

“ Seven off,” repeated the colonel—“ seven off. Thought he’d been 
older. Devilish good age,” whispered he to Tom. “ Wasn’t handled till 
he was four; did nothin’ till he was five. Easin’ ’em at one end puts a 
deal on at t’other. That horse’ll be fresh at twenty.” And Tom still 
stood mute, for the colonel’s logic was all Greek to him. He was as ig- 
norant as Pickwick in all that related to horses—didn’t know whether 
they lived to twenty, fifty, or a hundred. He would have given anything 
for an idea. 

“Get on him, Hall,” at length roared the colonel, tired of Tom’s 
staring. “Get on him,” repeated he, “and give him a round in the 
riding-school.” ; 

“ Thank’e—no,” replied Tom, in an easy, indifferent sort of way, as 
if he didn’t think the horse likely to suit, but in reality to avoid the 
chance of a spill. 

Well, as you please,” responded the colonel, in a huff, with a kick out 
of his right fin—“ as you please, as you please—only don’t keep the horse 
starvin’ there, or we shall be havin’ his death at our door.” 

“Let me lay my leg over him,”’ interposed the adjutant, anxious, if 
— to save the deal, though he feared things were going against 

im, he too suspecting Tom had been reading some of the mischievous 
books that recommend youngsters not to try horses they don’t think likely 
to suit, lest they should afterwards be talked into buying them. 

Adjutant Collop then approached the passive animal, and, mounting 
with a military stirrup, proceeded to point his toe and show off, turning 
right left about on the horse’s centre, fore and hind-quarters, and so on, 
to the evident satisfaction of Tom, who fancied himself the equestrian, with 


his lady-love looking at him. 


At the close of each well-performed evolution, Tom’s fear increased 
that the price would be an impossible one. 

The sdenat, having twisted and turned and tickled the horse about, 
at length drew up beside our friends, with the horse’s head towards the 
rising ground, and, making him extend himself, he proceeded to dismount. 

“ How is he under you?” roared the colonel, as if the adjutant was a 
mile off. 

“Sweet ’orse,” replied the adjutant, who was a bit of a Cockney. 
“ Sweet ’orse,” repeated he. 

“ Now will you mount him?” demanded the colonel of Tom. 

“ Thank’e—no,”’ replied Tom, in an easy, indifferent sort of tone— 
“thank’e—no,” repeated he, turning away, as if he wasn’t going to be 
tempted. The fact was, he saw little Jug and Mattyfat watching 
him from behind the red curtain of the mess-room window, and he 
didn’t know how many more might be in the bush. e 

“Take him in, then,” roared the colonel, disgusted at Tom’s stupidity; 
and, wheeling round, he proceeded to retrace his steps to the quoit- 
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a en gee Nee amaahinnkle 
followed passi ge Sertng he had effended the epulent man. 

“ What's the price ?” at length asked Tom, timidly, after walking for 
some time in silence by the side of the rolling man-mountam. 

“ Price ”” the colonel, brightening up. “‘ Price!” repeated he. 
“« faith I can hardly tell you about pricee—don’t belong to me—belongs to 
one of my young — Capen Smallbeere—you know him—ugly, eon- 

: ceited Seller —great nose—away on leave—old Collywobbles 
fe ta Coll) hen the selling of him Should say—though 
uiad, idee inaesieventele,” continued he, dropping his voice as he 
serutinised Tom’s vacant face—*“should think that he might be had 
reasonable—say sixty, or p'r’aps se—ven—ty guineas—sizty p'r’ aps,” con- 
tinued he, as he saw Tom’s countenance fall. 

And when Tom said, with a loog-drawn h—e—m, that he would “ con- 
sider,” the colonel saw he had made a mistake, but his sagacity did not 
tell him where. 

“ Well,” said he, “do as you like; buy in haste, repent at leisure’s an 
old sayin’, and not a bad ’un. But mind ye!” continued he, raising his 

voice, ‘the horse may be sold while you are considerin’.” atte thng the 
gilehtitehdatieed ant aith Masiele tn end ctrush.canmetha bammaln 
to seek consolation at the hand of his friend Major Fibs, bidding Tom 


good day, and leaving him to dispose of himself as he thought proper. 


CuHapter X. 


“Aun! I thee how it ith, thir! I thee how it ith !” lisped Major Fibs, 
when the colonel told him what had taken place—“I thee how it ith— 
the fact ith, thir, you’re too conthiderate—you don’t do yourthelf juthtice 
—you shoald have asked him a hundred, or a hundred and fifty, and you'd 

ve got it. 

i think so?” exelaimed the colonel, in disgust. 

ure of it,” replied the major—“ thure of i it; never was a boy yet 
on wanted an orth under a hundred.” 

“ But d’ye think that old griffin of a governor of his would have forked 
out the tin?” asked the colonel. 

“No doubt about it, thir,” replied the major—*“no doubt about it. 
Bleth ye, that old baffer’s rolling m money—has a hundred thouthand 

im the funds—not a hundred thouthand stoek, but stock that'll 
a hundred thouthand tholid, thubstanthal thovereigns.” 

“ And lives like 2 mouse in a cheese!” exclaimed the old colonel, throw- 
ing up his hands in disgust. “ Well, it’s a pity,” added he—*it's a 
great pity.” 

«It is a pity,” replied the major, thoughtfully ; “bat, excuse me for 
thaying it, you really throw away the advantages of your high pothithon. 
What's the uth of beimg colonel of a crack cavalry corps if you don’t im- 
prove a ah EE You don’t s’pothe Andrews throws chances 
awa you? Not he, by Jove! Two ‘under’d and fifty, or three 
‘under’d, and not all the Mr. Watsons, Q.C., could i an honest 
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Britith joory to believe that it wasn’t an upright transaction. It would be 
a Q.C., or queer concern, if, because a man’s a colonel, he’s not to sell an 
orth for as much as he can get.” 

“It would be a pretty go, mdeed,” assented the colonel “I like 
these common councilmen thinking to teach us what’s right and proper, 
as if the army isn’t the real school for honour and morality.” 

“ To be thure!” rejoined the major—“to be thure! Her Majesty’s 
commithon wouldn't be worth holdin’, if one mightn’t turn an occathonal 
copper by orthes.”” 

The two then sat mute for some time, the huge colonel contemplating 
his enormous feet, oceasionally lifting one up, as if to see they were fel- 
lows, and the gaunt major stretching his legs to their utmost longitude, 
wetting his finger and thumb, and twiddling his truculent moustachios 
into points. Nonoise disturbed the seene, except the occasional tap, tap, 
tapping of his terrier dog’s tail against the uncarpeted corner of the room 
where he lay. 

“| think we might manage it yet, thir,” at length observed the major. 

“ D’ye think so, Fibby!” exclaimed the colonel, starting up. 

“ Think tho, thir?” replied the major, cautiously, but deferentially. 

“TI wish you'd try, by Jove!” roared the colonel, “for I'm reg’larly in 
Short’s-gardens—never was so hard up im my life. May call me 
Blunt, but I know I never have any. Don’t know where to lay hands 
on a halfpenny ; and there’s that beastly Mrs. Bussleton’s dunnin’ me 
— every post for -her ‘little bill,’ as she calls it—eighteen pund 

“Deed!” replied the major; “doesn’t deserve the honour of the 
ladies’ cuthtom. However, I'll tell you what, thir, if, as I thuspeet, this 
young gentleman was put off buyin’ the orth on aecount of the prithe, 
we can accommodate him either with this orth or another.” 

“ You'll do the state great serviee !” exclaimed the colonel—“ you'll 
do the state great service!’ repeated he. “I always say her Majesty 
hasn’t a more meritorious officer than yourself. The Duke’s services are 
nothin’ compared to yours. Well, now, tell me how you think it can be 
done?” continued he, dropping his voice, and leanmg forward in his 
chair towards the major. 

““Why,”’ replied the major, “it must be done gingerly. I must en- 
deavour to find out what his objecthon was to this orth; and if it was 
merely prithe, I'd try him on again with it; but if he has any tholid, 
thubthanthal dithlike to him, then we must look out for another. There 
are plenty of orthes in the world, and it wouldn’t do to let such a pro- 
mithin’ young gentleman go on foot for want of one.” 

“Certainly not!’ exclaimed the ecolonel—“certainly not! In my 
humble opinion, however,” added he, in a lower tone, ‘‘ this horse is the 
very one for him—quiet, tractable animal, used to troops, and all that 
sort.of thing ; no great constitution, p'r’aps, but that’s matter of opinion 
—de gustibus not est somethin’—I forget the word,” added he, with a 
shake of his head, “ but you know what I mean?” ; 

“ Perfectly, thir,” replied the major, who had all the colonel’s sayings 

in his Po 


“I wish I'd eonsulted you in the first instance,’ observed the colonel. 
“ Wish you had,” rejoined the major. “I’m thure you know my best 
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thervices are always at your command, and it’s better for me to move 
in these matters than you.” 3 

The major, as we said before, was jealous of Collop, and suspected he 
was trying to oust him of his high office of dirty-work doer to the 
pore 

Another dead pause then ensued, broken only by the renewed tapping 
of the tail as before. 

** He’s no great horseman, I imagine,” observed the colonel, at length 
breaking silence. 

*‘ Not a bit of one,” replied the major—‘“‘ doesn’t set up for one in- 
deed ; but his money's just as good as if he was—indeed, better, for as it 
is he can’t compare notes—thay this orth is not so good as my old bay, 
or so fast as my young grey; or this orth would have been better if hed 
had four legs, or a thuffithenthy of wind; or make any unpleathant re- 
flecthions of that sort.” 

“ Very true,” replied the colonel—“ very true; and therefore, Fibby, I'll 
confide the whole of this delicate affair to your management. Do what 
you think best, only don’t kill the goose, you know, that lays us the 
golden what d'ye call the thing-um-bobs—you twig, eh ?” said the colonel, 
putting as much expression into his great red apple face as he could, 
meaning, ‘‘ Don't forget Angelena’s in the case.” 

“fT underthand, thir,” replied the major. 

** And be quick about it,” rejoined the colonel, “for Mrs. Bustleton’s 
headed her last piece of impittence like a county court summons, and I’ve 
no manner of doubt she’ll have me there if I don’t fork out pretty 
quickly.” 

“Yeth; but we musn’t be too prethipitate,” observed the major, 
thoughtfully ; ‘must let it come natural, you know.” 

‘In course,” replied the colonel—“ in course. Take your own time 
about it. You could cross him accidentally as he comes up to hear 
Angelena sing, or fall in with him promiscuously at the pastrycook’s, or 
the Salutation, or some of his haunts. All that I mean to say is, don’t 
let the grass grow under your feet, you know. Haw, haw, haw !—he, 
he, he !—ho, ho, ho!” 

‘He, he, he !—haw, haw, haw !—ho, ho, ho!” chuckled the major, 
adding, ‘‘ You'll be the death of me thum day, thir, with your jokes. 
You’ve the most marvellous flow of humour of any man I know.” 

“Laugh and get fat as I do,” roared the colonel, taking his enormous 
paunch between his hands, or rather putting his hands on his enormous 
sides, as he rose from his seat to depart. ‘‘ Well, now then, there we'll 
leave it,” continued he. ‘‘ You take your own time about it, and let me 
hear how you get on, and don’t over-egg it puddin, you know, as they 
say in Yorkshire. He, he, he !—haw, haw, haw !—ho, ho, ho !” 

“There you are again, thir!” exclaimed the obsequious major, throw- 
ing up his hands as if quite overcome with this last sally. ‘Greatest 
humoristh of the day, thir! The great Mr. Thackeray, that they 
make thuth a noise about, is nothin’ compared to you.”’ 

“Ah, that’s the man that wrote ‘Fistiana; or, the Oracle of the 
Ring,’ ” observed the colonel, after a pause. ‘ Devilish clever work it is 
—l have it. But, however, that’s not the point. The point is, I want 
you to tickle this trout for me, and to land him like a workman.” 
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“ Of courthe, thir,” replied the major ; “but, in the mean time, p'r’a 
you'd have the goodneth not to do anything more in the matter yourthelf, 
or mention it to any one,” added he, drawing his long legs up to further 
the colonel’s departure—meaning, ‘‘ Don’t let Collop have a further 
finger in the pie.” 

“Certainly not!” exclaimed the colonel—* certainly not! Too man 
cooks spoil the broth. Should never be more than two at a deal—that's 
to say, if you expect to deal. Besides,” added he, as he waddled away 
on his heels, “it’s no use keepin’ a dog and barkin’ oneself.” 


Cuaprter XI. 


You did well not to buy that Thmallbeere orth, I think,” observed the 
major confidentially to Tom, after having exhausted the usual topic of 
the weather, the dirtiness of the streets, the fewness of the foot people, 
and the number of horsemen, as he found our friend a few days after the 
misdeal sucking his cane-handle at Miss Isinglass’s door, waiting for 
Padder and Proggy, and the young Emperor of Morocco, to join arms 
and polish the flags, and take up their usual stations at street corners. 
“ You did well not to buy that Thmallbeere orth, I think,” observed the 
major, after criticising two or three that passed along. ‘‘The fact ith, 
heth’s a nice orth and a neat orth, but Beer—Thwipes as we call hin— 
wouldn’t have parted with him if he’d been quite the thing.” 

* Well now, that’s what I thought !” exclaimed ‘Tom—‘ that’s what I 
thought! I was sure there was something wrong when I heard the 
price.” 

“You thowed your judgment,” replied the major, brightening up— 
“ you thowed your judgment; but please have the goodneth not to tell 
the colonel I thaid tho, for the besth of us are liable to be dethieved, and 
I’m thure the colonel’s great regard for you would prevent his theeing 
you impothed upon knowingly.” 

“I'm sure of that too,” replied Tom—* I’m sure of that too,’’ and he 
thought of Angelena, and her singing, and her fifty thousand pounds, 
and how he would like to be pinning the heartsease and forget-me-not 
white cornelian brooch upon her beautiful make-believe point-lace 
chemisette. Then he thought he’d better get the brooch back before he 
appropriated it to another, and wondered whether he could safely entrust 
old Trueboy, the cashier, to negotiate the return of it, and the — 
of marriage letter, the next time old Daiseyfield came to their bank to 
get a bill done. 

These pleasant reflections were interrupted by the major resuming the 
subject of the orth. 

“What you should have should be a nith, steady, well-trained orth, 
that’s been used to troopths, and the firing of vollithes, and so on; much 
such an orth as Thwipes’s, in fact—only a little gamer, higher couraged 
animal—more of an orth, in short. You are sthout—I don’t mean to say 

fat,” continued the major, looking down on Tom’s great oe figure, 
“but full-limbed, just what a man ought to be, and should ve an orth 
to correthpond. It’s a bore being under orthed, feeling that you should 


be carrying the orth instead of the orth carrying you.’ 
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“So I think,” replied Hall—*so I think ;” adding, “I liked the cut 
of Swipes ’s horse uncommonly.” 

Did you?” replied the major—‘“did you?” adding, after a pause, 
“ Wel, en, do you know, I think I can tell you of one very like him, as 
like as Voltigeur éo the Flying Dutchman ; liker, indeed, for he’s got never 
any white about him. He belonged to poor Charley Chucklehead, of the 
Bluths, who drank himself detheased. Thweetest snaffle-bridle orth I 
almost ever thaw; can canter round a hat, and throw the dirt in the faces 
of all those bragging Hearty cheerites who think nobody ean ride but them- 
selves. It's no ath | keepin’ an orth that can only do one thing,” continued 
the major, ethpethially now that you’ve made up your mind to go into 
the Yeomanry instead of our corps. Bleth ye! why a mere charger would 
be no more uth to you than a thimney-piece ornament the greater part of 
the year. He'd be a deal worse than a thimney-piece ornament, for he’d 
be constantly having his pecker in the manger, and peckers in mangers 
cost money, as you and I know;” the major thinking it might be con- 
venient to invest Tom with a little more equestrian knowledge than he 
veal possessed. 

ell, but I could ride him on the road, and on the heath, and so on,” 

ite Tom, who had been repeatedly reminded by Angelena of the 
projected excursions to Heatherblow Heath. 

‘Oh, in courth,” replied the major—“ in courth ; only a twenty-pund 
’ack would do all that ; but when we talk about orthes, we mean valuable 
animals—'undred or ‘undred and fifty guineas’ worth, and so on—orthes 
avs do a gentleman credit, and not cat-legged cripples, that look as if 

d ethcaped from a cothtermonger’s cart.” 

“ Well,” mused Tom, “I should like to get a good ’un.”’ 

6 Take my word for it, my dear feller,” replied:the major, ‘“ there's 
nothin’ like a good one—there’s nothin’ makes a man feel so bumpthously 
conthequenthal as being cocked a top of a good’un. So now, if you 
really feel inclined for a creditable animal, a good-looking animal, and 
don’t mind prithe, why I would really advise you to send for this blue orth, 
and to be quick about it, for he'll soon be caught up. Good orthes don’t 
hang fire in London.” 

** Well,” mused Tom. ‘“ Well,” repeated he, remembering what his 
father had. said about not buying an officer's horse, “TI should like to look 
at him—there’d be no harm in that, you know.” 

“True,” replied he major, fearing that Tom was one of that nume- 
rous tribe, the looking sort—one of those weary fellows who are always 
wanting horses and never buy them; the major, we say, fearmg ‘Tom 
was one of the wrong sort, and that it was going to be all labour lost, at 
once pinned him by asking if he should write and have the orth down by 
the rail to look at; and after much hemming and hawing and hesitation, 
Tom at length gave his consent, induced, perhaps, not a little the 
observation that it would only be the expense of the rail if Tom didn’t 
buy him, that little word “ he being extremely useful in leading people 

And the major having our friend to secrecy, lest any of the 
“dealers” should be bef with them, took a most affectionate 
leave of our Tom, and went to report progress to the colonel, who he 
found half frantic with rage at the ear-ache and stomach-ache accounts 
that were pouring in upon him. 
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Cuapter XII. 


Two days after, Tom and the major were at the Fleeeyborough station, 
waiting the arrival of the 2.30 train from town, which comer with its 
usual punctuality, about three-quarters of an hour after time, the last 
joint of the tail, in the shape of a horse-box, was chopped off, and the 
snorting monster presently pursued its course, without appearing either 
better or worse for the operation. 

The train having whisked out of sight, all eyes were turned to the 
amputated member, which, arriving so easily, now took half a dozen 
porters to coax toa siding. Having at length accomplished the under- 
taking, a side wing was let down, disclosing a horse, in a complete set of 
new clothing, attended by a melancholy-looking groom, with a band of 
erape puckered mournfully round his cockaded hat. He saluted the 
major with a sorrowful look, as if the meeting was productive of painful 
recollections ; and the pent-up horse being released from confinement, 
eame clattering over the boards, making as much noise as Timour the 
Tartar’s at Astley’s. Having reached ¢erra firma, he stood shaking 
and stretching himself, and staring about at his leisure. 

“ What, you’ve clipped him, have you ?” observed the major, eyeing his 
bright mouse-coloured coat. 

“‘ He was getting rather woolly,” observed the man. 

“ And plaited his mane, too,” added the major, as the groom stripped 
off the hood, and exhibited a racing mane. 

“ Didn’t lie very well, sir,” replied Joe, a complaint that could not be 
laid to his door. 

“ Captain ’All wants a charger, not a racer,” observed the major. 

“ He'll get both if he gets this oss,” replied Joe, with a sigh, sweep- 
ing the clothing over his tail. 

“ What! he’s been raced, has he?” asked Tom, thinking of his nomi- 
nation for the Warrior Stakes. 

‘Raced, yes!” replied the groom, as if surprised at the question. “‘ Raced, 
and won, too. Won the Gammon Stakes at Stewpony—not in the 
‘Calendar,’ and so much the better, for he won't have to carry hextry 
weight as a winner,” added he. 

He was very like what the major had aoa like Swipes’s 
horse, only larger, and clipped, with a bang tail instead of a life-guard’s 
one, and a leaded mane instead of a flowing one. His action, too, was 
much the same—“ Easy as a chair,” as the major said, on alighting, after 
a canter round Mr. Ploughharrow’s pasture. 

“Try him yourself, Hall,” said the major, handing Tom the rein. _ 

The coast being clear, and the elastic-seated saddle roomy, with 
raised padding for the knees, Tom screwed up his courage and mounted. 
After a very quiet walk down Soberton-lane, he ventured back into the 
field, and, with due caution, worked the horse from a trot into a canter, 
without eliciting any of those inconvenient ebullitions of spirit that some- 
times attend the too sudden transition from highway to turf. And Tom 
tit-up-ed about very pleasantly. The major saw, by the self-satisfied 
grin on Tom’s face, as he at length returned with the slack rein of confi- 


ce, that it was a “case,” and was as fully prepared for his “tender 
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question” as Miss Blunt always was for hers, though she contrived to 
raise the blush of agitation and surprise. 

“}’ll tell you in two words,” replied the major, in reply to Tom’s 
tender question as to how much—“ I'll tell you in two words. Chuckle- 
head gave a ’under’d and sixty for this orth. The ecthecutors, to effect 
an immediate sale, will take a ’under’'d and twenty; but you must be 
quick about it,” added he, “for the groom tells me that Mr. Meyers has 
been to look at him — Printh.” aa “tem 4 

And Tom and gasped as usual, for the money, he thought, was 
a vast, and Pe ald have liked to have sontelaad his father, and 
Mr. Truebpy, and Padder, and Proggy, and the street swells of Fleecy- 
borough, to say nothing of any chance opinion he might be able to pick 
up; it being a remarkable fact that, however deficient men may be in 
intelligence or general information, there are very few who are not equal 
to giving an opinion about a horse. The major, who had been in at as 
many deals, good, bad, and indifferent, as most people, knew there was 
nothing like clenching a bargain at the satisfied moment, and observing 
to the man “that he oughtn’t to have let Mr. Meyers see the orth be- 
fore they were done with him,” whispered in Tom’s ear, “ that if Meyers 
thought him good enough for the Printh, Tom might, perhaps, path him 
as good enough for him”—a suggestion that had considerable weight 
with our friend, who stood staring and wishing to pick a hole if he could, 
but fearing to commit himself in the attempt. | 

“ ¢] don't advithe,’ as the City merchants write to their country cor- 
rethpondents, nor do 1 wish to imfluence your dethithon,” continued the 
cunning major, “ but I really think he’s very much the sort of orth you 
should have. He has all the temper and dothility of Swipes’s orth, 
combined with higher courage and more strength—a gayer and better 
animal altogether—a fitter animal for a gentleman of your figure and 
thubstance ; and, besides being a perfectly broke charger, is a very thu- 

ior "unter—isn’t he, Joe ?” continued he, appealing to the man. 

‘I believe ye,” replied Joe, with a snatch of his hat. “If syou'd 
seen him the fs the Queen’s Jelly-calf Staggers met at Maidenhead 
Thicket, how he throw’d the dirt in Davis’s face, and Bartlett’s face, and 
Cox’s face, and in all the London hell-keepers and horse-dealers’ faces, 
you'd have said he was an oss to go indeed. That's wot set Meyers 
arter him for the Prince,” added he. 

** No doubt,” assented the major—‘“no doubt. An orth that distin- 
guithes himself is soon thnapped up, at any prithe. Now,’’ continued 
he, turning to Tom, “ you’d better make up your mind, and remember, 
if a well-broke charger is desirable, a well-made hunter is equally so. 
It would never do for a gentleman of your fortin and accomplithments 
to be tumbled about in the dirt like an orth-breaker’s man. Half the 

leasure of hunting consists in being carried comfortably.” 

And Tom thought there was a good deal in that; for though he had 
never been out, on horseback at least, he had studied Punch attentively, 
and thought some of Mr. Briggs’s predicaments anything but pleasant ; 
and there were a series of “ Alkens,” in Grammar, the bookseller’s 
window, representing red-coated gentlemen in every species of discom- 
fiture, some on their nobs, some on their horses’ nobs, some on their 
backs, some dashed into melon-frames, some hurried into rivers, some 
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into ditches, that made Tom think it was desirable to have a tractable 
horse. 

“It’s a vast of money,” at length said he, after a good suck of his 
whip-handle. : 
bs I’m afraid you won’t get it for leth,” replied the major; “ at least, 
if what the man tells me is correct. But you had better talk to him 
yourthelf, and see.” 

Tom stood mute. 

“ The captain thinks the orth dear at the money,” at length observed 
the major, turning spokesman. 

“ Does he?” replied the man, with the utmost indifference. ‘ Won’t 
get him for a copper less,” added he, preparing to replace the clothing, 
muttering something about “ fool for coming.” 

Tom still stood agape, not knowing what to do. | 

‘¢ You'd throw the clothin’ and thaddle in, at all events ?” observed the 
major. 

Pye no instructions to do nothin’ of the sort,” replied the man, 
tartly but firmly. 

“ Ah! that’s all Mr. Meyers’s doing,” whispered the major to Tom. 
‘“‘ Made them independent.” 

“ Humph.” mused Tom, staring vacantly. 

“‘ Well, you’d better thettle it one way or other,” at length observed 
the major; ‘the man will be wanting to go back by the next train.” 

It then occurred to Tom that he would have to pay the railway ex- 
penses if he did not buy; and, like many people involved in one expense, 
he went on in hopes of retrieving it. 

“ Well, but I can’t pay for him, now—at least—I mean—I haven't 
got the money in my pocket,” stammered Tom. 

“Oh! never mind that,” ‘replied the major; “ give the man five shil- 
lings, and we'll arrange that together. Here, my man,” continued the 
major, pulling out two half-crowns, and giving them to the groom, 
t Captain "All will take the orth, and I’ll write to your people by to- 
night’s posth, and if they require the thaddle and things back, they thall 
be thent, but I don’t expect they'll be thuch screws.” 

“Very good, sir,” replied the man, pocketing his douceur, adding, 
* You'll be wanting him taken into town, won’t you ?” 

“No,” replied the major. “I'll get a man here;” jerking his head 
towards the railway station, the major not thinking it prudent to let this 
man have the run of any of the town taps. 

Having got the horse and a railway porter, they nodded their adieux 
in return to the groom’s parting salute, and set off on the well-cindered 
white-posted footpath, with the horse led alongside them on the road. 

‘You've done a wise thing, I think,” observed the major, squeezing 
Tom's fat arm, as they tramped along. “I’m sure the colonel will 
approve of it, and there’s no man has your interest more warmly at heart 
than he has. You’ve got a very nith orth—a very neat orth—a very 
gentlemanlike orth.” 

“‘ Yes, I think he is a nice horse,” replied Tom, eyeing him as he 
Sooo and sauntered leisurely along. ‘ Where shall I get him a bed, 
think ye?” 
us Oh, haven't you a stable ?”’ asked the major. 
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** Yes, we have a stable,” replied Tom, “ but it’s full of coals and casks 
and empty bottles and things.’ 

“ ie they could be emptied out,” observed the major; adding, 
“ Ts it ” 

“ Yes, I "hink it’s damp,” replied Tom; “at least, there’s green upon 
the walls.” 

“ Ah, that won’t do,” observed the major. ‘“Orthes should be kept 

and warm.” 

“Do for one night, I suppose,’ replied Tom, with an off-hand sort 
of air. 

“Do for your orth, if that’s what you mean,” rejoined the major. 
“ Orthes don’t take so much killing as some people suppose. No,” con- 
tinued he—“ no; you'd better take him to the Thalutation, or some of 
the inns, till you.get him a proper stable of his own.” 

So saying, he gave the word of command “to the Thalutation,” and 
horse and groom and friends turned up Spooneypope-street accordingly; 
and as Tom chanced to look back, he saw heads popped out of windows 
and shop doors, and a general commotion on his track, so acceptable is a 
little excitement in the country. The news soon spread that Tom Hall 
had bought a horse. Young people said he was going it, old ones shook 
their heads, and said they wished he mightn’t make the old man’s money 
fly. 


Cuaprer XIII. 


Wurite the incidents of the last chapter were going on, the old cclonel, 
eager and anxious at all times, was now doubly so, in consequence of 
having received a dunning letter from his accoutrement-maker, threaten- 
ing an appeal to the Horse Guards, if his bill for 1849-50 was not 
immediately discharged, the writer, of course, having “to meet a large 
one himself the next week;” nay, so excitable had the colonel become, that 
he could not contain himself in barracks, but putting himself in mufti— 
to wit, in a tight brown Newmarket cut-away, with a voluminous bright- 
buttoned buff waistcoat, scanty tweed trousers, and high-lows, with a 
drab felt wide-awake, proceeded to carry his corporation in the direc- 
tion of the railway station to make an observation, relying on the 
disguise for Tom not knowing him, as if there was any disguise that 
would effect the concealment of such a figure as his. However, off 
he set on his heels, and there is no saying but his impetuosity would 
have carried him to the field of action, had not a lofty pile of Birnam 
native oysters, in Grundsell, the greengrocer’s window, attracted his 
attention, and caused a diversion. ‘There, as he stood, with his great 
stomach resting on the counter, devouring bivalve after bivalve as fast as 
Mrs. Grundsell could open them, the light tramp of a horse’s hoofs fell 
upon his ear, and, looking round, he saw the well-known steed stepping 
gaily along, followed by the gaunt major, with his long arm thrust 

ugh our Tom’s. 

The colonel saw by the radiance of the major’s usually heavy brow, 
and the airy swagger of his walk, that it was a oy and, nearly choking 
himself with the huge oyster he was in the act of swallowing, he clapped 
down half-a-crown on the counter, and was only prevented giving chase, 
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and most likely spoiling sport, by the time Mrs. Grundsell was fumbling 
for the change. : 

When he got rolled to the door the group had turned up Spooneypope- 
street, and feeling satisfied that it was a case of delivery (the road to the 
barracks being right up the town), he gave vent to his gratitude by 
ordering a gallon of rum, a Dutch cheese, and a dozen red herrings, to be 
sent to the major’s rooms directly. When, however, he fingered the 
Jlimseys, as he called them, though greaseys would have been a more 
accurate description of “Hall and Co.’s” dirty five-pound notes, his 
gratitude expanded; and besides chucking the major a fiver for his 
trouble, he ordered him two dozen of strong military port, exclaiming, 
as he gave the order, “ Mind, let it have a good grip of the gob!” 

He then went rolling about the town with a slethaerio-Aickshing tarnished- 
blue purse, paying his ear-ache and stomach-ache bills, and talking as if 
he was going to buy all the things in the shops. Mrs. Bustleton got her 
money, and wrote a most obsequious letter, “ hoping to be honoured with 
their future orders.” So the money was not altogether wasted, and the 
deal furnished abundant conversation for the town, the horse being made 
the representative of all sorts of imaginary sums. 

There were such solemn consultations—such feelings—such handlings 
—such trottings out and sittings in judgment on the unfortunate animal. 
What with the postboys and flymen continually going in and out with 
their horses, and young gentlemen dropping in to pass their opinions, the 
door of the stable was continually on the swing. What a diversity of 
opinion the horse elicited! No two people thought the same of him. 
Buttons, the postboy, thought he’d done a deal of work with his legs, 
while Brick, the boots, thought he’d done a deal more with his teeth. 
Mr. Weathertit thought his body too large for his legs, while young 
Mr. Spoilwater, as they called Freebody, the brewer’s son, thought his 
legs too large for his body. The young Emperor of Morocco thought 
the fetlocks too fine; Mr. Smiley took exception to the elbows; Mr. 
Fielding pronounced the hocks to be curbey; Mr. Clapgate suspected he 
had been at his prayers; while Mr. Bright thought he detected incipient 
cataract in the right eye. No one, however, hinted that he had seen the 
horse before, or suspected that it was only Captain Smallbeere’s horse 
clipped, .and his tail squared. To crown the whole, the old colonel 
waddled down from the barracks in a shell-jacket and high-lows to pass 
his opinion uponit. After making a most critical examination, beginning 
with the horse’s head and ending with his heels, grasping his windpipe 
and punching his sides, he exclaimed, with admirable naiveté, after 
straddling with his great fin ends in the bottom of his dog-earey overall 
pockets, as if making his calculations between Swipes’s horse and it, 
‘“‘ Well! dash my sabretache, if there’s tuppence to choose atween ’em !” 


Dec.—vVoOL. XCUl. NO. CCCLXXIL 
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THE MOUNTAIN TRIBES OF TURKEY IN EUROPE.* 


THERE are no countries so neglected by the European mind as the 
mountainous regions of Western Turkey. Unheeded and uncared for by 
those nations who were employing every en to reclaim from the 
savage state the swarthy son of distant India and Africa, and make him 
a participator in the blessings of civilisation and revealed religion ; 
crushed and degraded below the level of humanity ; generation after 
generation of the unhappy Christians of these provinces of European 
Turkey have away like the leaves of the forest, leaving scareely a 
vestige behind to tell that: they existed. 

Yet whether Muhammadan or Christian—Arnout or Rayah—the 
dwellers in these mountains have ever lived in a state of wild freedom, 
eternally at war with a government which they consider invades their 
just rights and privileges, deeming the imposition of taxes or tribute as 
an infringement of their independence ; and however much they may 
differ im race and creed, or disagree among themselves, yet ever 
ready to throw down the gauntlet and set the government of the Sultan 
at defiance. ‘“ Let,” says Mr. Edmund Spencer, referring to our own 
times, “ but a single tactieo of Omar Pasha invade the territory of the 
free mountaineers of Tchernegora, and we shall find the Haiduc and the 
Ouskok population of the defile and\the mountain again in arms, mar- 
shalling the industrious Rayah of the valley and the plain to the encounter 
of ubuelions enemy of their race aah creed.” 

A narrative of travel among such wild people, and equally wild scenes, 
cannot be void of interest. We expect incident and adventure, graphic 
descriptions, and pictures of domestic and political life, that remind us of 
the dark ages, rather than of present times ; and Captain Spencer’s work 
will not disappoint such expectations. Our traveller starts from Belgrade, 
a name that recals the memory of scenes of deadly strife between the 
chivalry of Christendom and the Mussulman host, and a fortress that is 
still the advance post of Muhammadan fanaticism and despotism im 
Europe. The reigning prince of Servia lives in a great villa, such as an 
English gentleman worth five or six hundred a year might erect for him- 
self as an appropriate dwelling. ‘“ What a striking contrast,” exclaims 
Captain Spencer, ‘‘to the palace of King Otho at Athens, built at the 
eost of 300,000/. sterling! whose subjects likewise do not exceed a 
million, and whose pecuniary resources have been equally exhausted by a 
protracted struggle for independence.” And he afterwards justly adds— 
* There was a halo of classic associations about Greece, in her struggle 
with Turkey, that excited for her children the sympathy of all Chris- 
tendom ; but these poor Servians, also Christians, unknown to the great 
world, fought and bled unaided ; and by their own firmness and bravery 
drove out the oppressor who had so long trampled in the dust all that is 
dear to man—his creed, nationality, | independence.” 

When Captain Spencer was at Belgrade, the war of caps, or, in other 
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words, Russian Pan-slavism, was at its height. The fez or cap, indicat- 
ing the party to which the wearer belonged—whether Russian or Servian. 
To judge from one assembly that Captain Spencer witnessed, he says the 

i party preponderated te notwithstanding the presence of 
the Russian consul, who, like some petty sovereign, moved from place to 
place, eras ge by his retinue of Russian caps. 

Our traveller was accompanied by a lively Frenchman, whose first 
début it was in Oriental society, and an account of a formal visit made to 
the Pasha is very amusing : 


The next day, our friend Mehmet introduced us to Selim Bey, the Pasha 
of Belgrade, whom I recognised as an old travelling companion the moment I 
entered the room ; and, with the warm feelings of an Englishman, was about 
renewing our acquaintance, but the cold withering look he cast upon me, and 
which an Oriental knows so well how to assume, was absolutely petrifying. 
In vain I threw out a few hints respecting the late Sultan Mahmoud, and my 
former travels in Turkey ; he still maintained the same imperturbable expres- 
sion, as if we had never met before. 

After partaking of coffee and the tchibouque, the usual entertainment of the 
traveller in Orient, we rose to take leave, which gave rise to a most amusing 
and characteristic scene of Turkish manners. 

His Highness tlie Pasha, evidently apprised of our intended visit, had invited 
the dignitaries of his Church, together with the principal civil and military 
officers of his iiousehold, who now, with all the gravity peculiar to this people, 
were seated in profound silence on an elevated divan around the apartment, 
smoking their highly-ornamented tchibouques (chibuks), the bowls of which, 
resting on the earpet in every direction, rendered it a matter of no small diffi- 
culty for an unpractised stranger to thread his way across the room without 
crushing one at every step. 

As an old rh’ fog having learned caution on former similar occasions, 
I succeeded in making my retreat without doing any injury; but my friend, 
this being his début into Oriental society, was somewhat over-anxious to ex- 
hibit that politeness for which his nation is justly celebrated ; he, therefore, 
on rising to depart, bowed to the Pasha and the assembly with great ease 
and elegance, at the same time, stepping backwards, smash went one of the 
pipe-bowls. With a! suppressed sacré at his own awkwardness, and turning 
quickly round to the owner, he exclaimed, “ Oh! monsieur, je vous demande 
mille pardons!” when, alas! the crush of another bow! was echoed by another 
sacré, and stepping backward with still greater alacrity to reiterate the apology 
—must I confess that another and another bow] fell a sacrifice. Mortified and 
confused beyond measure at his maladroit evolutions, our bewildered friend 
completely lost his self-possession, and, reckless of consequences, made a hasty 
retreat, crushing bow] after bow] in his passage to the door. 

However greatly my risibility might have been excited by the unsuccessful 
attempt of my friend to impress the grave Osmanli with an idea of Parisian 
elegance of manners, the most amusing part of the scene was the unbounded 
and even uproarious hilarity of those usuallv serious and reserved believers in 
the True Prophet. Countenances, whose chilling solemnity appeared incapable 
of being thawed even into a smile, were now couvulsed with laughter. 
Turkish, gravity seemed to have been completely demolished with the pipe- 
bowls ; and while the shaking sides of the fat Moullah, and the tear-streaming 
eyes of his Highness the Pasha, proclaimed how thoroughly they enjoyed the 
drollery of the scene at one end of the apartment, the well-trained and statue- 
like ji’s at the other caught the contagion, and joined in the merry chorus as 
loud as their superiors; and truly, the unwonted tempest of merriment which 
shook the walls of the reception-room appeared as if it would never have 
subsided. 
2p 2 
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It is scarcely necessary to say that the Pasha, at a private audience 
given to the Frank travellers, apologised for the cold haughtiness of his 
manner in public, and. exhibited towards them all the courtesy of a well- 
bred man of the world. Provided with firmans and letters of introduc- 
tion from Selim Pasha, our traveller started with a muleteer, or kiraidji, 
as he is called in Servia, each horse, including every expense, costing 20 
piastres—about 4s. 2d. English money. After only a few days’ journey 
through the forests and rocks of Servia, the Frenchman broke down 
at Jagodin ; and yet travelling in European Turkey is not like travelling 
in Asia Minor. There was wine at almost every han, as Mr. Spencer calls 
the inns; and even the swineherds were ever ready to share their raki, 
which they carried in a gourd suspended from their girdle, with the tra- 
vellers. u n the subject of swine, the great produce of the acorn 
forests of Servia, Captain Spencer has the following suggestive remarks : 

One wealthy swineherd pointed out to me a drove of fat grunters, who were 
then most diligently turning up the earth in search of some root more dainty 
than the heaps of acorns that lay around them, and requested me to tell him 
how much he should be likely to obtain a head for them in the London markets, 
When I assured him that each animal would be worth at least 300 Turkish 
piastres, he cast upon me a look expressive at once of incredulity and anger, 
evidently regarding me as some mischief-loving Frank, who was amusing him- 
self with his ignorance. Then, without even vouchsafing me a single “ slougha” 
or a “phalabog,” the usual salutation at parting, he spurred his steed, and, 
being well mounted, soon left us in the distance. 

I did not feel surprised at the conduct of the good Servian, or his disbelief 
in my assertions, since the Austrians, who are the sole purchasers here, never 
pay more than three or four florins (6s. to nv head for these animals, and 
then send them to every market inGermany. Might not this prove an advan- 
tageous speculation for some of our own wealthy traders? In the interior of 
the country they can be bought at even a lower rate; at the same time, their 
flavour being similar to that of the wild boar, which they somewhat resemble 
in form, renders them the more acceptable to the epicure. Now, as the 
Danube is equally open to the commercial speculation of an Englishman as 
an Austrian, I trust that some of my friends will profit by the hint, and make 


their fortunes. 

At Alexinitz, in the Great Morava, and the frontier town of Bosnia, 
Bulgaria, and Upper Moesia, our traveller observed many indications of 
an approach to aeanin usages. Among others, and not the most 
agreeable, was the quarantine. Alexinitz is also the principal station of 
her Majesty’s corps of messengers ; and one of them, Mr. Gutch, re- 
ceived Captain Spencer with true English hospitality. The station at 
Alexinitz is described as most agreeable. There is capital fishing in the 
Morawitz—the country abounds in game—and the vicinity of the vast 
mountain-range of the Balkan, and the romantic Bosnia and Upper 
Moesia, aiford a variety of pleasant excursions, 

On passing the Turkish border, the first thing that strikes the traveller 
are the kara-uls, or guard-horses, occupied by the kavaas, or Turkish 
police. The oak forests of Servia are also succeeded by an elevated 
steppe-like plain, out of which rises Nissa, with its gilded cupolas and 
minarets like a fairy city in the midst of a wilderness. Nissa, like almost 
all other cities in European Turkey, is divided into three parts—the 
kalah, castle or citadel, the shahir or city, and the palankin or suburb. 
The first, isolated and fortified, is almost invariably situated on the sum- 
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mit of some rock or eminence, and is the abode of the Turkish authori- 
ties. The city is inhabited by the merchants and artisans ; in it are also 
the chief ecclesiastical edifices and the covered bazaars. It is protected 
by walls or a deep ditch with palisades and gates. The suburb or low 
town is the home of the poorer class of Rayahs, who have their own 
hans and coffee-houses. The three parts are more generally known by 
the Slavonian names of Grad, Varosh, and Palankin. A large space of 
ae also encircles the towns, devoted exclusively to the burial of the 

ead, and called by this poetic people “the city of their ancestors.” 
While the villages and the country generally are very healthy, these 
cities are, from a variety of causes, very much the reverse. ‘They are 
also uniformly in a state of decay, and their inhabitants a listless and 
indolent set, whether Mussulman or Rayah. ‘“ Dilapidated fortresses, 
crumbling towers, and decaying towns, with their emaciated inhabit- 
ants,” says Captain Spencer, “ are, unhappily, the most striking features 
noticed by the traveller who wanders over these provinces.” 

Near Nissa is the village of Tatar, where is “ the famous (infamous ?) 
Turkish castle,” formed of human skulls—those of Servians—who fell in 
battle during the war of independence. The Pasha of Nissa provided 
our traveller with a Pandur or Kawass—a tall, grim-looking Arnout, 
with an immense moustache, the beau ideal of a warrior of a naturally 
bellicose nation; and thus protected, he commenced the ascent of the 
Balkan into Upper Moesia. We shall not follow our traveller in his 
experiences of mountain travel ; suffice it that he says, that so trifling are 
the engineering’ difficulties, that a railroad could be laid down from the 
Great Morava to Salonica, and unite the Danube with the Grecian seas. 
At Arkup, in Upper Moesia, our traveller found a market supplied with 
all the necessaries of life, a lady-like intellectual Italian hostess, and an 
European bed. The greater number of inhabitants of Arkup were 
Arnouts ; easily distinguishable, says Captain Spencer, from the Rayahs, 
by a dashing, soldier-like, dauntless manner. 

A han, in the mountainous valley of the Toplitza, was divided into 
two parts; one kept by a Turk for the reception of the Mussulmans, and 
the other by a Rayah for Christians. Each of these innkeepers, of 
diverse faiths, disputed the possession of our traveller, who, tempted by 
the idea of a savoury pilaff, determined in favour of the True Believers. 
The lamb was Sadana and roasted to perfection—the pilaff per- 
haps somewhat too highly seasoned for the taste of a western European, 
but the bread was perfection ; yet still our traveller was not happy ; he 
could not but remember that, on the Rayah’s side of the han, some very 

ble wine might be had for a few paras. At length an effort was 
made to break through conventionalities ; the Albanian was sent for this 
forbidden draught—the Hanji, a jolly-faced fellow, no stranger to the 
libations of the rosy god, joined in a bumper—as for the Albanian, his 
Mussulman virtue gave way like snow before the morning sun; poor 
Georgy, the muleteer, was also asked in. And the party were further 
joined by two gigantic Haiducs, while Captain Spencer soothed his con- 
science by witnessing how successful he had been in promoting friendly 
intercourse between such persons. The next morning the bill had to be 
paid. It was 20 piastres—not five shillings—‘“‘for a = supper— 
Oceans of wine—raki and coffee—including the keep of our horses!” 
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The ensuing night, our party had to bivouac in open air; but they had 
shot a fat buck on the road, and that, with a meter of the Hanji’s nice 
cakes, coffee, wine, raki, and tobacco—a good fire and fine 
made them all so comfortable, that the Albanian and the Servian 

yen arte ape-moertip inspired possibly by the secluded 

At kovatz, in ncer—inspi 1 e seclude 
mountainous character of Dipper Moesia, shania ab inhabytants, with the 
exception of the Arnouts at Arkup, and the few thousand Turks located 
in the strong towns of Leskovatz and Vrania, are all tribes of the two great 
Slavon families, Bulgarians and Servians—gets into a long discussion 
upon the spirit of the Greek Church—the reforms of the Sultan—and 
the fanaticism alike of Turksand Rayahs. These discussions are charac- 
terised alike by moderation, intimacy with the subjects discussed, and 
sound judgment. The burden of them lies in a few words : 


We live in troublous times, and if the Sultan, influenced either by party 
prejudice, ignorance, or apathy, should continue to withhold from his Christian 
subjects the fundamental rights of man, he deserves to fall. He should be 
warned by the example of Servia, Tchernegora, and modern Greece ; he must 
be aware of the agitation which is now secretly carried on in these provinces 
by a host of clever propagandists, under the name of Panslavists, Panhellenists, 
and Probatists ; facts which a traveller becomes acquainted with in his inter- 
course with the inhabitants cannot be altogether dik to the authorities, 
unless they are blinded by apathy and indolence. We have seen, only a few 
months since, a mighty sovereign hurled from his throne for stubbornly re- 
fusing to listen to the Senate of his people on a simple question of reform, 
powerful empires shaken to the foundation, and yet the claims of the inhabit- 
ants of civilised Europe for the amelioration of their social condition were 
but trifling when compared with the grievances of the millions of Christians 
in these provinces. 


H 


After following so long the tortuous course of Turkish policy and 
Rayah grievances—having pryed into the secrets of the administration, 
and discussed its reforms and errors, it is quite refreshing once more to 
mount our steeds with the gallant author, and dash over mountain and 
valley—through the rugged defile, and across the foaming torrent ; for 
on leaving Leskovatz, Upper Moesia, in itself a citadel, is visible in all 
its grandeur ; vast mountains, here covered to the summit with fine forest 
trees, there bare and rugged, rear their lofty pinnacles above the lovely 
valley of the Morava, with the tiny villages of the Rayah tribes, and 
flocks and herds peacefully grazing on every shelving bank. Such was 
the interesting picture that met our traveller's view till he arrived at 
Vrania, the seat of government of a civil and military Pasha. 

Vrania, lying at the foot of a fine range of hills, covered with vine- 

tobacco, maize and corn-fields, with the pretty kiosk of the Pasha, 
its mumerous mosques with graceful minarets, looked picturesque and 
attractive enough ; but the town was completely filled with armed men, 
Beys and Spahis, with their clans, who were preparing to take the field, 
the Pasha having received intelligence from Bosnia and Albania that the 
Mussulman insurgents of certain districts in those provinces were again 
~ arms, and intended trying their fortune in another campaign against 


nt. 
Hore Captain Spencer made some acquaintances that were very useful 
to him in the further exploration of the country; and Hussain Pasha 
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ee ne » Should proceed into the inte- 

rior of Bosnia to obtain information of the designs and movements of the 
rebels, our traveller purchased a horse for about six pounds sterling, and 
started with the Bey and a guard of about 100 Arnouts, all picked men, 
well mounted, and fine warlike-looking fellows. It is not a little signifi- 
cant of the state of the country, that wien thae travelling with the Turkish 
authorities, Captain Spencer says, not a human being—not a domestic 
animal—was anywhere to be seen; as to the Haiducs, who had given 
their name to the mountain, they took good care to conceal themselves, 
and also their flocks and herds. On the other hand, he declares that he 
never travelled with any people who knew better how to arrange a 
bivouac and cook acapital repast in the open air, than his Arnout friends. 
‘And as I was now,” he adds, “among a company of True Believers, it 
would not become a good Christian to record whether an ample supply 
of wine was provided for the use of the Inglez traveller, nor whether the 
Turkish Beys assisted him to lighten the load of the pack-horse that 
carried it.” 

At Pristina, the same preparations were making to arrest the progress 
of the mountaineers of Telisentigotis (the Tcherkess, or Circassia of 
Turkey in Europe), who had already crossed the Turkish border on their 
annual marauding expedition, “'Truly,’’ says Captain Spencer, apropos 
of Pristina, “a Turkish town, as we see it in this mountain district— 
with its mosques and minarets, situated, as it usually is, at the base of 
some hil], bathed by a river, and surmounted by a fortress—forms one of 
the most beautiful features in the landscape that can be conceived ; the 
peculiar style of architecture imparts a light, me Same, and a cheerful 
aspect, unknown to our finest towns in Western Europe ; but in order that 
future travellers may not be disappointed, I must add, that they are seen 
to the best advantage at a distance.” So it is with everything Muham- 
madan; but it would be well worth while, considering that if, as all tra- 
vellers and politicians seem to assume, the power of the Muhammadans 
must pass away from European Turkey as it has from Spain, whether 
their style of architecture might not to a certain extent be preserved. 
The Turks made no difficulty in converting the cathedral of St. Sophia 
into a mosque; the Greek Church need feel no greater compunction in 
preserving the more beautiful edifices of the moslems. It will always be 
pleasant to have some relief to the monotony of European towns. 

Beyond Pristina was the plain of Cossova,, the bed of a vast lake, 
nearly ten leagues in length, and celebrated as being the theatre on which 
all the great and decisive battles have been fought from time immemorial 
between the Servians and their invaders, and where they made their last 
desperate stand against the Turks, under Amurath II. Not many years 
since, this famous battle-field was again the scene of a severe conflict be- 
tween 25,000 Mussulman Servians of Bosnia, under the Zmai od Bosna, 
or Dragon of Bosnia, and an army of Turks and Arnouts, under Rashid 
Muhammad Pasha. 

At Novi-Bazar, the Arnouts were left with the Pasha to aid in de- 
‘fending the town, while Vali , changing his military garb for that of 
a plain travelling Mussulman, and accompanied by Captain Spencer, and 
two or three others of the party, disguised like the Bey, proceeded to 
Bosna Serai. The journey took three days’ hard riding, through a sue- 
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of any other district he had yet travelled over in European 
Turkey.: There were no insurgents on the way, little population, but 
apparently plenty of wild beasts: 

On leaving these savage wilds, with their annoyances, behind us, and emerg- 
ing from the depths of the roaring Migliatzka, my delight was not greater than 
my astonishment when I caught the first view of Bosna-Serai and its beautiful 
plain—a very vision of fairy-land in a wilderness ; so little, indeed, does the 
stranger expect to find a town so large, and evidently wealthy, in the centre 
of the ever-turbulent Bosnia. In truth, the old capital of Bosnia, although 
shorn of its ancient grandeur and commercial importance, when it was the 
depot for the merchandise of Europe and Asia, and contained upwards of a 
hundred thousand inhabitants, is sti]] one of the most beautiful and interesting 
towns in the Turkish Empire. Then its delightful environs, blooming gardens, 
with their pretty kiosks, the number of rivers and rivulets, transparent as 
crystal, winding through a plain unsurpassed for fertility, combined to form a 
landscape seldom equalled for picturesque effect ; neither must we forget its 
gilded tower, the swelling dome, pointed minaret, and bazaars, roofed with tiles 
of every shade and colour, all glittering in the sun. 


The Bosnians are so firm in their attachment to a democratic form of 
—, that the Turkish wuzir of Bosnia—the representative of the 

ultan—is not permitted to remain within the walls of the capital three 
successive days, but is obliged to take up his residence at Travnik, dis- 
tant about two days’ ride. The Turks are, however, assisted in imposing 
their sway on the country by the perpetual hostility of the nobles with 
their clans and offendal institutions with the confederated and democratic 
municipalities of the towns. In Bosnia also, as throughout European 
Turkey, the Porte possesses another powerful ally in the religious dissen- 
sions of the people. Bosna-Serai, for example, is the stronghold of 
Islamism ; and, out of 400,000 inhabitants, 30,000 are Slavonian Muham- 
madans. In the pashalik of Novi-Bazar and Svornik, the population are 
for the most part composed of members of the Greek Church—in Turkish 
Croatia they are followers of the Latin creed. Yet a Slavonian Muham- 
madan does not detest a Slavonian Christian half so heartily as a Slavonian 
Greek does a Slavonian Roman. Alas! poor human nature, everywhere 
the same! As Captain Spencer elsewhere remarks, Bosnia never could 
have been conquered by the Turks, or any other enemy, had the people 
been of the same religion. 

At present, Austria monopolises the entire commerce of these inland 
provinces ; whether disguised by the cowl of the monk or the pack of the 
pedlar, the country is filled with her political agents, who are gradually 
preparing the minds of the people for a change. And this leads our tra- 
veller into long details upon the subject of Slavonial politics and institu- 
tions, the résumé of which is in a few words, that— 

«We may be solicitous to uphold an empire whose integral existence is 
so necessary to the balance of power, still we cannot clos¢ our eyes to the 
fact, that the rule of the Osmanli is rapidly approaching a termination 
in these provinces; indeed, the more we penetrate into the interior of 
the country, and become more intimately acquainted with the grievances 
of the inhabitants, whether Rayah or Muhammadan, the more we are con- 
vineed of the truth of this assertion; for how is it possible that any 
government, much less one so weak as Turkey, can maintain itself for 


-cession (says our traveller) of the most inaccessible mountains and danger- 
ous 
y 
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any length of time, that has lost the sympathy of every class and e 
art of religious creed among its so and thoes authority 
is based upon no firmer support, if we can term it such, than the re- 
ligious dissensions of the people ?” 

Returning to Novi-Bazar, the Turkish commissioner, Vali Bey, and 
‘Captain Spencer, obtained a mounted escort to attend them into Upper 
Albania. Their route lay across the rocky mountainous range of Stara 
_Planina, partly by the Rasca river, which gives its name to the Slavonians 
of the district, and partly by lake and upland scenery. At Plava, they saw 
the first signs of the land of annual insurrections, which they were about 
-to enter upon—heads of unfortunate Montenegrians stuck upon poles, 
trophies of Arnout cruelty. Arrived at Ghusni, the Arnouts were found 
watching an encampment of the Kutschi (inhabitants of the mountains 
of the same name, and.one of the most powerful of the confederated 
tribes of the free mountaineers of Tchernegora). This circumstance 
‘affords a good excuse for an historical and descriptive sketch of the 
country called Kara Tagh, or Black Mountains, by the Turks; Tcher- 
negora, by the Slavonians; Mail Zéze, by the Albanians; and Monte- 
negro, by the Italians ; all signifying the same thing. It does not appear, 
-however, tliat our author ventured personally among these redoubtable 
mountaineers, or even attempted to cross the formidable barrier of the 
Kutschi Mountains, but kept along their foot in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, to Ipek—the seat’ of a pasha—in a district of Servian A who 
would long since have allied themselves to their compatriots in race and 
creed, the mountaineers of Tchernegora, were they not held in subjection 
by the warlike Arnouts who reside among them. Between Ipek and 
Prizren our traveller skirted another rude mountain region, inhabited b 
the independent Christian tribes of Miriditi, Malasori, and Klementi, 
living, like the Tchernegori, under an hierarchical form of government. 

At Prizren, a large town, seat of a pasha and a Greek archiepiscopate, 
Captain Spencer parted from his Turkish friend—who had been, to a 
certain extent, a security, but. in other respects, an impediment to an 
intimate acquaintanceship with the political or social condition of the 
country—and proceeded with his old muleteer, Georgy, in the direction 
of Uskiub, in Macedonia; Vali Bey having dissuaded him from ven- 
turing thence into the mountain districts of . oe Albania. 

Kalkandel, with its luxuriant vineyards rising in tzrraces at the base 
of the stupendous Tchar, its groves and fruit-gardens, its fertile fields of 
grain, and its rich plantations of tobacco, and prairies covered with flocks 
and herds, formed an appropriate introduction to fertile Macedonia. At 
Uskiub, a post of great importance and emolument, our traveller found 
the renowned Omar Pasha drilling his nizam, preparatory to another 
campaign in Bosnia and Albania. This fortunate adventurer, as Captain 
Spencer calls him, is a native of Hungarian Croatia, and formerly served 
as @ non-commissioned officer in the Austrian army. He has even now 
a host of enemies among the fanatic Muhammadans, who regard him as 
a Giaour at heart, and who, in such a land of intrigue, may ultimatel 
succeed in procuring his dismissal from a post which he owes to his 
merit alone. . 

At Monastir, or Biltoglia, as Captain Spencer prefers to call it, he 
lost his muleteer, who would not venture across the mountains into 
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Albania. The loss was, however, more than made up for by a Greek 
merchant, with whom he proceeded to the more Greek than Turkish city 
of Ocrida. Situated at a height of at least 2000 feet above the level of 
the sea, the climate is highly salubrious ; this, with its picturesque moun- 
tains, beautiful lake, and tertile plain, render it, according to Captain 
ee most desirable towns as a residence in European 

ey. “I have wandered in many lands,” says the captain, “admired 
some of the most pi ue dictricts in the Old and the New World, 

I cannot to my recollection any that surpassed, in romantic 

ty, Oerida and its charming lake.” Sees too, our traveller gave 
Ali the governor, the imam, the kadi, and a host of other Turkish officials, 
a lesson in the art of fly-fishing, to which no small amusement was im- 
parted by the unskilful Turks occasionally hooking one another. 

Instead of following the valley of the Drin, our traveller turned off, 
a little below Strouga, into the mountain retreat inhabited by those in- 
dependent tribes of Albania called the Miriditi. In this rude country 
our author met with beautiful s, neat villages, surrounded b 

ivated fields and flocks of corm goats; little hamlets, with 
orchards and fields, in which maize and barley appeared the principal 
wae ry every spot capable of culture being tilled with the most in- 
fatigable industry ; small white chapels, with Latin crosses, and a chief, 
Hamsa by name, “ the very personification of a mountain-warrior,” and 
who spoke a mixture of the English and Italian languages. The country 
was, however, neither pleasant nor safe to travel in, and our traveller appears 
to have been glad enough when he reached the town of El Bassan, albeit 
now falling into utter ruin and decay—a melancholy picture of castles, 
turrets, fortifications, fountains, public buildings, bazaars, and private 
houses, all crumbling to pieces. Previous to this he passed a night, for 
the first time in his travel, with an anti-Turkish party—real insurrec- 
tionists, of whom before all has been hearsay...The scene is a han, 
perched like an eagle’s nest on the brow of a mountain, overhanging 
the rapid Scoumbi : 

On entering the han we found it crowded with a band of fierce moun- 
taineers, armed at all points, on their way to join the rebel chieftain Julika. 
The angry look they seemed to cast u us was sufficient to shake the nerves 
of a stronger man than our kiraidji, me ee ghastly features and trembling limbs 
indicated that his thoughts were wandering among the contents of his pedlar's 
packs. He wisely, however, made the best of his position ; and having most 
respectfully saluted the party by placing his hand over his heart, and saying in 
Albanian, “‘ Mir ouernata,” accompanied by “ aye-schindosh” (a good evening), 
and hoping he found his good friends all well, proceeded to place our various 
packages and saddle-bags under the care of the hanji. His mind being so far 
at rest, and having exchanged a word or two with the master of the han in an 
rs room, he ventured into the general reception-room, carrying a large 
bag filled with the best tutfun (tobacco), and a canister of genuine English 
powder. This he divided among the warriors, as priming for their guns and 

istols, assuring them, with much grandiloquence of style, it was a present from 

is Serene Highness the Ingleski Bey, his master (what a bouncer!), at the 
same time hoping they would honour the humblest of their slaves by accepting 
from him a little tutun. 

Whatever might have been the original intention of these warriors of the 
Phistan, Stefa’s politic maneuvre won the good-will of all present ; the best 
place in the room was assigned to us, chibuks and raki were pressed upon us 
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from every side, and we found ourselves as safe in the midst of these wild- 

looking insurrectionists as if we were under the safeguard of the police of the 

best-regulated country in Western Europe. In short, the only drawback to 

my amusement was my inability to hold converse with our warlike com- 

nions, except through the medium of two bad interpreters, Stefa and the 

eo oe Zinzar, whose native tongue, the Roumaniski, somewhat resembled 
n. 

The chief, or leader of the band, who possessed a most intelligent counte- 
nance, strikingly resembled in form and feature a certain nobleman in England, 
and, like him, was a splendid specimen of man. He expressed himself much 
interested on finding that he had met a Frank, and told us that, according to 
tradition, his ancestors were Norman, and possessed vast estates in epee and 
Central Albania previous to the Turkish conquest, the greater part of which 
they lost during the wars of Scanderbeg (Iskander Bey) and subsequent revo- 
lutions. Although Muhammadan, he held the Osmanli in great contempt, 
whom he denounced as a gluttonous race, without honour or faith; the phrase 
he used, and which I heard so frequently afterwards in the mouth of an Alba- 
nian, was, “ Osmanlis cinai kales dia to tchorba!” Poor fellow! I fear he 
was en on a hazardous enterprise, which would probably end in the loss 
of his life, or at least the remnant of the lands bequeathed to him by his fore- 
fathers. On parting, he presented me with a beautiful poniard, the handle 
glittering with silver and precious stones; and, in return, | gave him the last 
_ of pistols but one out of half a dozen I had brought with me from 

ngland, to serve as presents on similar occasions. “ Preserve this,” said he, 
“as a talisman; for should you get into trouble, or meet with any of our 
bands, you have only to show it, and tell them that you have eaten out of the 
same dish, drunk out of the same cup, and smoked out of the same chibuk, 
with the Bey Manie of Croia, to find everywhere a friend and protector.” 


The lake of Scutari, Captain Spencer tells us, abounds in a little fish, 
called ‘‘ ouklieva,” resembling a sardine in size and shape, renowned for 
its delicious flavour, and cured, and sent to every part of European 
Turkey, the Ionian Islands, and Italy. These piscine delicacies abound 
in all the springs, mouths of rivers, and rivulets of the lake, in such ae 
digious quantities as often to require the strength of several men to haul 
in ‘the net; nay, it is said they are frequently found in such dense masses . 
as to be easily taken with a common pail. 

On his way from Berat our traveller witnessed a skirmish between a 
party of insurgents and a small body of regular troops, backed by a pair 
of rusty cannon. The account of this little affair gives a good idea as to 
how these interminable affrays are carried on. After a deal of stealing 
about among rocks and hills, and a few harmless volleys on both sides, 
the tacticoes returned with lighted matches upon Berat. Then down 
came the insurgents in a rush. One gun would not go off, and the other 
did and burst! So the tacticoes fraternised with the rebels, and the 
bloodless combat was celebrated with shouts of triumph and firing of 
muskets. 

From Berat, Captain Spencer journeyed to the little republic of Sagori, 
consisting of a commonwealth of forty-five villages, inhabited by Chris- 
tians, and under the protection of the Sultan, to whom they pay an 
annual tribute. The captain speaks most highly of the admirable admi- 
nistration of these interesting mountaineers, so utterly unknown to the 
great world; of their virtues, morality, hospitality, mild and sociable 
manners, their quickness of intellect, and the utter absence of fanaticism 
in their religious opinions. Education is universally diffused among all 
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classes, every commune has its own schoolmaster and clergyman; the 
latter is elected by the people, as well as the bishop, who here, unlike 
those in other parts of European Turkey, are neither political agents of 
the government, nor of other interested foreign powers, but patterns of 
virtue and morality. 

An interesting ride through this little-known commonwealth con- 
ducted our traveller to the plains of Jannina—the Elysian fields of the 
ancients. The said Elysian fields had, however, just suffered from an in- 
opportune visit of locusts, who had imparted to them a sterile aspect. 
Jannina itself, also, which appears never to have raised its head since the 
times of Ali Pasha, was suffering from cholera, dysentery, and intermit- 
tent fever; and thus no wonder Captain Spencer was glad to leave 
such ill-fated districts, and travel onwards to Arta and Prevesa: 


Arta, with its rapid river, its domes and minarets, its turreted castles, monas- 
teries, and churches, the fine bridge thrown over the Arethon, the shelving 
banks glowing with the many-tinted foliage of the orchard, the stately cypress, 
the wide-spreading plane, cannot fail to arrest the attention of the traveller, 
and induce him to believe that he is about to enter a rich and populous city, 
possessing all that can minister to the wants of man. Alas! ona closer in- 
— he finds it to be a duplicate of the other towns he has visited in 

uropean Turkey—here, a cluster of straggling huts; there, dirty, unpaved 
streets, surrounded by ruins. Even the vast plain, so beautiful a contrast to 
the rocky mountains, is, for the most part, a marsh, poisoning the atmosphere 
with its exhalations. Yet, however insalubrious this district may be to man 
during the great heat of summer, part of the plain lying at the base of the 
mountains cannot be exceeded in fertility, and in the varied and choice pro- 
ductions of the soil. The sunny slopes, covered with vines and olive-trees, 
produce the finest wine and oil in Epirus; the orchards are famous for their 
oranges, lemons, pomegranates, and figs. The tobacco grown in the rich allu- 
vial soil of the plain is equal in aromatic flavour to Latakia ; the cotton-plant 
also attains to the highest perfection, and tle maize may be seen growing to a 
height of seven feet. Among the forest trees on-the shelving sides of the 
mountains we find that rare tree, the white oak, and shrubberies of shumach, 
so valuable to the tanner. The population, however, is inconsiderable, and 
the climate so unhealthy, that, beyond the vicinity of the town, and the more 
elevated districts above the marsh, there is no cultivation. 

A canal sunk in the centre of the marsh to the Ambrasian Gulf would at 
once deliver the inhabitants from a pestilential nuisance, bring into cultivation 
a district as large as a petty German kingdom, and repay the enterprise a 
thousandfold. But why allude to works of public utility in a country under a 

cee so indolent and careless of its own interests as that of the Ottoman 
orte 


There must be splendid sport on descending from the mountains of 
Albania and Epirus to the low coast line, where forests of reeds and 
bulrushes abound in wild boar and every species of aquatic bird, from the 
lordly pelican to the humble water-hen. Captain Spencer discharged his 
gun, to see what effect it would produce among these aquatic tribes, and 

e report, as it reverberated through the silent wilderness and neigh- 
bouring mountains, was startling, and caused such a screaming and flut- 
tering among the frightened feathered population as, he says, he never 
witnessed before. The air was immediately filled with them, like dense 
masses of clouds, ever and anon bearing down upon the party with evi- 
dent hostility, even approaching within pistol-shot. Hadji, the pilgrim 
muleteer, thought his last hour was come, and with a doleful ‘‘Amaan! 
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amaan !” (pardon! pardon!) he threw himself under the belly of his 
horse for protection. Another discharge again dispersed the feathered 
tribes, but they gallantly kept up the fight, and returned again and 
again, till our traveller was obliged to 8 as much powder, he says, 
as would have sufficed to storm a Turkish garrison; and they never left 
them till they saw them fairly out of their domain. To a traveller of a 
philosophical mood, there is comfort to be found in apparently the most 
trifling event. “We, however,” says Captain Spencer, “derived from 
their pugnacious disposition a most unexpected benefit: the fluttering 
around us of so many myriads of wings created a refreshing breeze; at 
the same time, the smell of gunpowder dispelled our tormentors the mos- 

uitoes ; consequently we managed to get to Salagora without sufferin 
bon malaria, or from the ennui likely to arise from travelling through 
so solitary a district. 

There was only one boat at Salagora for the conveyance of passengers 
to Prevesa, and, as the owner was laid up with intermittent fever, no 
offer of money could induce any of the helps to tempt the dangers of 
the sea; and our traveller was obliged to make this miserable place his 
home till the boat of the English consul came to fetch him. He had one 
consolation—there was no fear of starving; the forests in the vicinity 
abounded in game, the sea with fish; he had only to return to the 
marsh to find a wild boar; and if he was disposed to vary his diet with 
a savoury stew, the whole face of the country was covered with the 
land-tortoise. If there was fever, there was also an antitode close by— 
a ship-load of sea-onions (squills), our traveller says, might be found 
within a few minutes’ walk of the coast. 

Prevesa, sacked by Ali Pasha when in the hands of the French, and 
again by the Turks, is even in its ruins a most agreeable town, with a 
noble and capacious bay, blooming orchards and olive plantations, with 
hedges of cactus, aloes, and bamboo, and, as a frequented port, it was to 
Captain Spencer the change of a life of barbarism to civilisation. 

bn his arrival at the Ionian Islands our traveller had to undergo the 
ordeal of quarantine in a cell of unplaned boards, plastered inside and out 
with pitch, five feet by seven in extent and six in height, and without an 
chair or seat of any kind whatever. To add to these disagreeables, this 
odious prison was situated close to a pestilential marsh, the temperature 
being equal to that of a baker’s oven, with a colony of croaking frogs for 
musicians, and swarms of mosquitoes and an occasional crawling scorpion 
for companions. The consequences were, as might be expected, that 
that which the traveller was confined to avoid, was begat by that very 
confinement, and he soon lay ill of a bad fever. Truly the men of their 
own generation are exceeding wise—in their own opinion. In the Ionian 
Islands the protectorate zm 1 the senate do not agree upon these little 
matters.. The protectorate wishes for improvements; the senate, who 
control the revenues of the country, refuse on the score of expense. A 
black hole with fever heat, mosquitoes, and scorpions, awaiting the traveller, 
may have at least the effect of keeping some people away from the place. 

Captain Spencer speaks well of Corfu, and recommends it, as most 
other travellers have done, as a cheap and pleasant place of residence. In 
respect to the occupation of these islands by the English, he asserts that 
they have profited infinitely thereby; ‘and should,” he says, “ by any for- 
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tuitous turn in the chapter of accidents these beautiful islands, now so 

prosperous, fall under the rule of the factious chiefs and turbulent dema- 

gogues of ‘ Young Greece,’ whose political honesty and public virtue are 

9, Abr ar they would speedily become the retreat of bandits—the 
e of pirates. 

Our traveller took passage in a Greek sailing-boat from Zante to 
Patras, a city which now almost monopolises the commerce of that part 
of the world. Here are English men-of-war and English merchantmen; 
hotels, coffee-houses, and wine shops, nearly the whole of the commercial 
classes being composed of foreigners. One, a Manchester manufacturer, 
was taking orders as fast as he could write them down in his pocket-book. 
As to the natives, they are Asiatic in their manners, customs, and habits, 
indolent, and fond of dress. There was in consequence an utter state of 
demoralisation in the city, and the inhabitants were further kept in a con- 
stant state of alarm from bandits and insurrectionists without. Such was 
the state of disorganisation of this European state, that even the eaptain, 
who had traversed Bosnia and Albania in insurrection, could not cross the 
mountains to Athens, but was obliged to go round by steam. 

The Austrian pyroschape carried a deck full of passengers, of motley 
origin, at the rate of three knots an hour to Corimth, now a miserable 
heap of ruins, and landing at Lutrachi, they were all stowed away in 
every species of vehicle, from a ehar-a-banc to a tatar two-wheeled car, 
and drawn over the Isthmus to Calamachi, exposed to the heat of a. sun 
sufficient to have produced a coup de soleil. From Calamachi, the 
journey to the Pirzus was completed by a steamer. 

From the Pirzus, Captain Spencer, after devoting some time to the 
sights of Athens, steamed to Smyrna, took a glance at Ephesus, and then 
sailed to Gallipoli, a town of some importance on the European side, by 
the Dardanelles, and where he resumed his more novel researches in 
European Turkey. Here his kiraidgi was converted into a suridji, who 
unfortunately proved to be a great scamp. The first stage was a two 
days’ ride to Keshan, a neat little town of about a hundred houses, 

uped together at the base of a picturesque ridge of hills. Beyond this 

the hills gradually swelled into mountains, in part well wooded, and at 
Ipsala a first view was obtained of the Maritza—the ancient Hebrus; a fine 
navigable river, and abounding in fish, that are rarely disturbed either by 
an oar or the sight of asail. “ Nothing,” Captain Spencer says, ‘“ could 
be more beautiful than the park-like scenery of the lovely country that ex- 
tended between Ipsala and Dimotika, with the snow-clad summit of the 
stupendous Despotodagh in the distance.” Already the Bulgarian dis- 
puted possession of the soil with the Greek and the Turk, and romantic- 
looking villages and hamlets, at every turn of the river, seemed to multi- 
ply as they advanced, while shepherds with their flocks and herds im- 
an arcadian aspect to the landscape. At one of the Bulgarian 
villages, the rascally muleteer, who had already received the full amount 
of the expenses to Adrianople, struck for further wages, and actually 
his master before the village justice, who, however, by the in- 

ge trick of testing the muleteer’s signature, a cross, which the seamp 
disavowed having fixed to the agreement, decided in favour of the 

lish traveller. Captain Spencer, however, got rid of this bad bargain, 
purchased a wonderful horse, as affectionate and sagacious as a 
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spaniel dog, of gentle blood, of sure foot in mountain, trained to swim the 
swiftest stream, or gallop down almost i ravines full of loose 
stones, capable of onary any toil, and living upon roast meat and what- 
ever food man partakes of, except cheese and fish! 

Mounted on such a priceless steed, and accompanied by a stout Bulga- 
rian peasant as a guide, our traveller soon reached Dimotika, the prison 
of Charles XII. of Sweden, and one of those characteristic old Turkish 
towns where nothing has been changed, and probably not even a new 
house built, for centuries. “If we wanted,” says the captain, “an illus- 
tration of the fatalism, indolence, and ignorance of the shepherd race of 

who have vegetated here from generation to generation since 
the days of Sultan Orchan, we have only to come and see Dimotika.” 


‘ On leaving the banks of the Maritza and its tributaries, with their picturesque 
hills, romantic valleys, and defiles, we enter the vast plain of the ancient 
Thrace, something between an elevated steppe and a prairie, extending from 
Philippoli to the Dardanelles, the sea of Marmora, and Constantinople ; not 
far short of eighty leagues in length, and inhabited for the most part by 
Nomad tribes—Turks, Turkomans, ‘Tatars, and Bulgarians. 

In the midst of the land ofthese wandering shepherds, the populous city of 
Adrianople—the Turkish Edréné (Adranah)—elevates itself in all its Oriental 
grandeur of mosque, minaret, and kiosk. To relieve the sameness of the 
landscape, we have tumuli instead of hills, tents and ozier huts for towns and 
cities. The tumuli, those mysterious monuments of the earliest inhabitants of 
the world, are frequently found rising to a considerable height. In one place 
we found them grouped together like gigantic mole-hills, and in another 
swelling into a little mountain. 

In these vast prairies, the Osmanli is the dominant race ; he here pursues 
his original occupation—a wandering shepherd, surrounded by his flocks and 
herds, with the bright blue heaven for his canopy, and the fragrant herb for his 
bed. Next comes the mercurial Greek, who eschews labour, and flies to seek a 
maintenance, by his superior intellect and shrewdness, in the towns and cities 
on the sea coast. The Bulgarians, who have already commenced disturbing 
this home of the dead, by using the plough, are fast advancing in point of 
numbers on the other two, and, thanks to their healthful occupation and 
sobriety, their families are more numerous and healthy. Another innovation 
on the customs of the old Osmanli is also visible here ; you may travel from 
Constantinople to Adrianople in a char-a-banc, which perhaps in a little time 
may give way to the rail. : 


In Turkey, one town is a duplicate of another, but Adrianople boasts 
of the most beautiful mosque ever constructed by the Osmanlis, and its 
inhabitants are more than usually varied. Situated upon three rivers, it 
is also more than unusually dirty and unhealthy, and houseless dogs, vul- 
tures, and storks, ramble \cidtichaned through the streets. At Usundji 
our traveller witnessed the novel scene of a great Oriental fair, and found 
his old muleteer Georgy, who threw away his bale of wool and cotton to 
follow his old gospodin. Captain Spencer justly enough remarks, that 
the existence of these fairs, like those of Asia Minor, at Yaprakli, and 
elsewhere, seem to be utterly unknown to the mercantile community of 
Western Europe. 

' Philippoli, or Philippi, is built on the summit and around the base of an 
isolated rock, in the midst of a wide and fertile valley, and is encircled by 
the waters of the Maritza. The Greeks and Slavon Greeks constitute 
the greater portion of the inhabitants, who amount to 40,000. A sect 
of Christians, by no means uncommon in Turkey in Europe, are strong 
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in this city, where they are said to be wealthy and educated. They pro- 
fess to follow the true doctrine as preached by St. Paul, and hence 
Captain Spencer calls chem Paulinists. . 

n leaving Tatarbazarjik, and the plains of Thrace—the home of the 
gloomy Turk—a ride of a few hours takes the traveller to Yenikoi, 
whence the Balkan opens before him like a vast wall of mountains covered 
with forests, shooting up here and there into an isolated peak, from 4000 to 
5000 feet high. The pass of the mountains is, however, by no means 
difficult, presenting a succession of green plateaus with undulating, sunny 
slopes, tiny valleys, ravines and romantic dells, studded about with vil- 
lages, and rather a numerous population, — of shepherds and 
agriculturists, all a. fine healthy-looking race of moun- 
taineers, who live under the safeguard of their more daring com- 
patriots, the Haiducs, of the higher range of mountains, cultivate their 
tields in peace, and live, from father to son, in full enjoyment of their 
religion and communal liberties. : 

The next great city is Sophia, rising up in the centre of a vast basin, 
with its domes and minarets, picturing their fair forms in the horizon; 
over which we behold, in picturesque grandeur, the encircling chain of 
’ the Balkan, a view, our traveller says, of surprising beauty. Sophia is 
the capital of the mountain districts of Bulgaria, and was formerly the 
residence of its valiki krals, or great kings. The beauty and mag- 
nificence of the churches, and of one or two other public buildings, still 
attest to the wealth, industry, and civilisation, of the olden Bulgarians. 
Ternova was also a favourite residence of the krals of Bulgaria: of this 
latter city nothing remains save its narrow streets and miserable bazaar. 
“The Turks, on taking possession, destroyed every vestige of the king's 
palace, together with the fine cathedral, and spacious han for the accom- 
modation of the traveller; in short, every building or souvenir that could 
remind a Bulgarian of his nationality; but the most bitter war of ex- 
termination seems to have been directed against the national emblem, 
the golden lion, for we find it everywhere defaced, whether on bridge, 
porch, gate, or fortress.” 

From Ternova, after giving some details respecting the last Bulgarian 
insurrection, full of horrors and atrocities, our traveller sped his way to 
Schumla, renowned in Russian warfare, a fortified camp, which, like 
Varna, requires 50,000 men to defend it. From hence, at the foot of 
the Balkan, an immense steppe extends to the Euxine on one side, and 
on the other through Besserabia to the great northern steppe, which 
leads to St. Petersburg, a singular configuration of country, rich with 
future results to mankind when railway communication shall have reached 
these half-reclaimed districts. From Schumla, Captain Spencer proceeded 
by Varna to the Danube, and by that river to Semlin, a line of route which 
he has described in a previous work. We may, then, be fairly allowed to 
leave our author at this point of his journey, as we do not wish to enter 
upon the troublous theme of Hungarian, Austrian, and Russian politics ; 
suffice it that Captain Spencer is very laudatory towards Louis Kossuth. 
In respect to that which interests us as more genuine in the work, the 
fate of the mountain races of Turkey in Europe, Captain Spencer’s idea 
is, that confusion of tongues, and, stil more so, rivalry of tribes and pro- 
found hostility of creeds, precludes the prospect of any union of interests 
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in the present day; but as, at the same time, one of the most remarkable 
features in the cter of these mountain tribes is their attachment to 
self-government, patriarchal in its form and customs—and whenever they 
are sufficiently strong, from combination or position, as with the Tcherne- 
gori, the Miriditi, the “em and others, to extort this privilege from 
the weakened power of the Osmanli, their’ first object is to elect their 
own chiefs, and virtually establish a republic,—Captain Spencer con- 
cludes, that should any political convulsion overthrow the authority of 
the Crescent, these provinces (if the inhabitants were left to themselves) 
would become divided into a number of petty governments and con- 
federacies of races and creeds, for which the mountainous nature of the 
country affords so many facilities. ‘ This,” argues the captain, ‘ while 
it would pacify the country and gratify the self-love of the people, solves 
the question of ‘ What is to be done with European Turkey ?’”—(a question 
proposed, we should say, by some very complacent personage) —“ and in 
the event of such a convulsion, those Western powers interested in the 
fate of these provinces should be prepared to countenance and support 
this system of federal government.” 








A SEA-SONG. 
BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


Wuen the wind is air | free, boys, 
What a jovial life is ours, 
Who would care on the land to be, boys, 
With its forest, fruit, and flowers ? 
When our forests of mast are sweeping past, 
Such sights can the landsmen see ? 
As our sailing fleets with their swelling sheets, 
When the winds are blowing free ? 


Our life is a life of freedom, 

We're borne by the fresh’ning gale ; 
And for storms—we never heed ’em 

If we’ve plenty of room to sail; 
For we know that the Power above us, 

Our guide in the storm will be, 
For the sake of the girls who love us, 

When the winds are blowing free! 


And then, when the sails are righted, 
And night draws her gloaming screen, 
We think of the vows we plighted 
On the far-off village green ; 
We drink to our wives and sweethearts, 
And fancy their forms we see, 
As the vessel glides through the swelling tide, 
And the winds are blowing free! 


Dec.—vVoL,. XCIII. NO. CCCLXXII. 
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THE PUNISHMENT OF GINA MONTANI. 


I. 


THERE was much bustle and commotion in the Castle of Visinara. 
Servitors ran hither and thither, the tire-maidens stood in groups to 
gossip with each other, messengers were despatched in various TLnsetions, 
and skilful leeches and experienced nurses were brought in. Then came 
a long silence. Voices were hushed, and footsteps muffled; the apart- 
ments of the countess were darkened, and nought was heard save the 
issued whisper, or the stealthy tread of the sick chamber. The Lady 
Adelaide was ill. 

Hours elapsed—hours of intolerable suspense to the Lord of Visinara ; 
and then were heard deep, heartfelt congratulations; but they were 

en in a whisper, for the lady was still in danger, and had suffered 
ost unto death. There was born an heir to Visinara. 

And as Giovanni, Count of Visinara, bent over his child, and embraced 
his young wife, he felt repaid for all he had suffered in voluntarily sever- 
ing himself from Gina Montani; and from that time he forgot her, or 
something very like it. And for this he could not be condemned, for it 
was in the line of honour and of duty. Yet it was another proof, if one 
were wanting, of the fickle nature of man’s love. It has been well com- 
pared to words written on the sands. 

Many weeks elapsed ere the Lady Adelaide was convalescent; and 
some more before she ventured to join in the gaicties and festal meetings 
of the land. A two days’ fete, given at the Capella Palace, was the signal 
for her reappearance in the world. It was to be of great magnificence, 
rumour ran, and the Lady Adelaide consented to attend it early on the 
morning of the second day. : 

She placed herself in front of the large mirror in her dressing-chamber 
whilst she was prepared for the visit, the same mirror before which she 
had sat on the evening of her wedding-day. The Signora Lucrezia and 
Gina were alone present. The former was arranging her rich tresses, 
whilst Gina handed the signora what things she required—combs, and the 
like. Whilst thus en the count entered, dressed. 

‘*¢ Giovanni,” exclaimed Adelaide, “ Lucrezia thinks that I should wear 
something in my hair—a wreath, or my diamond coronet; but I feel 
tired already, and wish the dressing was over. Need I be teased with 
ornaments ?” 

“ My sweet wife, wear what you best like. You need no superficial 
adorning.” 

“ You hear, Lucrezia: make haste and finish my hair. Do not put it 
in curls to-day ; braids are less trouble, and sooner done. You may put 
aside the diamond casket, Gina. Oh, there’s my darling!” continued 
~ countess, hearing the baby pass the door with its nurse. “ Call 

im in.” 

The count himself advanced, opened the door, and took his infant. 

“ The precious, precious child!” exclaimed Adelaide, bending over the 
infant, which he = on her knees. ‘“ Giovanni,” she added, looking 
up eagerly to her husband's face, “ do you think there ever was so lovely 
a babe sent on earth ?” 

He smiled at her earnestness—men are never so rapturously blind in 
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the worship of their first-born as women. But he stooped down, and 
fondly pressed his lips upon her forehead, while he played with the little 
hand of the infant; and she yielded to the temptation of suffering her 
face to rest close to his. 

“ But it grows late,” resumed the young mother, “and I suppose we 
ought to be going. Take the baby to its nurse, Lucrezia,” she continued, 
kissing it fifty times as she resigned it. 

The count had drawn behind the Lady Adelaide, where stood Gina. 
As his eyes hip angus to fall upon her, he was struck by the pallid sorrow 
which sat in her countenance. Ill-fated Gina! and he had been so 
absorbed these last few weeks in his new happiness | 

A rush of pity, mingled perhaps with self-reproach, flew to his heart. 
What compensation could he offer her? In that moment he remembered 
her last words at the interview in his wife's embroidery-room, and gave 
her a look. 

It was not to be mistaken. Love—love, pure and tender—gleamed 
from his eyes, and she answered him with a smile which told of her 
thanks, a that he was ape understood. Had any one been look- 
ing on, they could scarcely fail to become aware of their existing passion, 
and that there was a secret understanding between them. 

And one was looking on. The Lady Adelaide’s back was towards 
them, but in the large glass before her she had distinctly seen the reflec- 
tion of all that took place. Her countenance became white as death, and 
her anger was terrible. 

*‘You may retire for the present,” she said, in a calm, subdued tone, to 
the startled Gina, upon whose mind flashed somewhat of the truth; ‘* and 
tell the Signora Lucrezia not to return until I call for her.” 

To describe the scene that ensued would be difficult. The shock to the 

oung wife’s feelings had been very great. That her husband was faith- 
a to her, not only in deed but in heart, she doubted not. It was in 
vain he endeavoured to explain all; she listened to him not. She thought 
he was uttering falsehoods, which but increased his treachery. Gina had 
once spoken of her fierce jealousy, but what was hers compared with the 
Lady Adelaide's? In the midst of her explosions of passion, Lucrezia, 
who had either not received, or misunderstood, her lady’s message by 
Gina, entered. 

The maiden stood aghast, till, admonished by a haughty wave of the 
hand from the count, she hastened from the room. Later in the day, 
the Lord of Visinara quitted the castle to pay the promised visit. His wife 
refused to go. 

‘Mercy! mercy!” she exclaimed, in anguish, as she sat alone in her 
apartments, ‘to be thus requited by Giovanni—whom I so loved. My 
husband—my own husband! Is it possible that a man can be guilty of 
treachery so deep? Would that I had died ere I had known his faithless- 
ness, or ever seen him! Shame—shame upon it! to introduce 7 para- 
mour into my very presence; an attendant on my person! Holy Virgin, 
that I should aot B degraded! Sure a wife, hig and beautiful, was 
never treated as I have been. Lowered in the eyes of my own servants ; 
insulted by him who ought to have guarded me from insult; laughed 
at—ridiculed by her! Oh! terrible! terrible!” 

As she spoke the last words, she rose, and unlocking the bright green 
2E2 
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cabinet, that of malachite marble already spoken of, took from thence a 
small bag of silver gilt. Touching the secret spring of this, she drew 
forth a letter, opened, and read it: | 


“6 TO THE LADY ADELAIDE, COUNTESS OF VISINARA. 


“¢ You fancy yourself the beloved of Giovanni, Count of Visinara ; but 
retire not to your rest this night, lady, in any such vain imagining. 
The heart of the count has long been given to another; and you know, 
by your love for him, that such passion can never change its object. 

ad he met you in earlier life, it might have been otherwise. He 
marries you, for your neem is a high one, and she, in the world’s eye 
and in that of his own haughty race, was no fit mate for him.’ 

« Ay,” she shuddered, “ it is explained now. So, Gina Montani was 
this beloved one. I am his by sufferance—she, by love. Holy Mother, 
have mercy on my brain! I know they love—I see it all too plainly. 
And I could believe his deceitful ee glandtins, and trust him. I éold 
him I believed it on our wedding-night. He did not know why he 
went to her house; habit, he supposed, or, want of occupation. Oh, 
shame on his false words! Shame on my own credulity !” 

None of us forget the stanzas in Collins’s ‘‘ Ode to the Passions :” 


Thy numbers, Jealousy, to nought were fixed, 
ad proof of thy distressful state : 
Of differing themes the veering song was mixed, 
And now it courted love—now, raving, called on hate. 


And calling, indeed, upon hate, as she strode her chamber in a frenzy 
near akin to madness, was the lady Adelaide, when her attendant, Lu- 
crezia, entered. 

“ My dear lady,” she exclaimed, bursting into tears, as any crocodile 
ps ba: do—* my dear, dear young lady, I cannot know that yon are thus 
suffering, and keep away from your presence. Pardon me for intruding 


upon you against orders.” 

The cate: Adelaide smoothed her brow, and the lines of her face re- 
sumed their haughtiness, as she imperiously ordered Lucrezia to quit the 
room. The heart most awake to the miseries of life wears to the world 
the coldest surface; and it was not in the Lady Adelaide’s nature to 
betray aught of her emotions to any living being, save, perhaps, her 
husband. 

“Nay, my lady, suffer me to remain yet a moment: at least, while 
I disclose what I know of that viper.” 

The Lady Adelaide started; but she suppressed all excitement, and 
Lucrezia began her tale—an exaggerated account of the interview she 
had been a witness to between the Lord of Visinara and Gina Montani. 
The countess listened to its conclusion, and a low moan escaped her. 

** What think you now, madam, she deserves?” 

“ To die!” burst from the pale lips of the unhappy lady. 

“ To die,” acquiesced Lucrezia, calmly. “ No ae punishment would 
meet her guilt; and no other, that I am aware of, could be devised to 
prevent it for the future.” 

“Oh! tempt me not,” cried the lady, wringing her hands. ‘I spoke 


hastily.” - : 
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“Give but the orders, madam,” resumed Lucrezia, “ and they shall be 

t in practice.” 

“‘ How can I?” demanded the Lady Adelaide, once more pacing the 
room in her anguish; “ how could I ever rest afterwards, with the guilt 
of murder upon my soul ?” 

* Tt will be no guilt, lady.” 

*¢ Lucrezia !” 

**T have made it my business to inquire much about this girl—to 
ascertain her history. I thought it my duty, and very soon I should 
have laid the whole matter before you.” 


“ Well ?” 
You may destroy her, madam, as you would destroy that little bird 


there in its golden cage, without sin and without compunction.” 

‘Oh, Lucrezia, Lucrezia! once more I say unto thee, tempt me not. 
Wicked and artful as she is, she is still one of God’s creatures.” 

“ Scarcely, my lady,” answered Lucrezia, with a gesture which spoke 
of deep scorn for the culprit. “I have cause to believe—good cause,” 
she repeated, lowering her voice, and looking round, as if she feared the 
very walls might hear the fearful words she was about to utter, “ that 
she is one of those lost creatures who are enemies to the Universal Faith, 
a descendant of the Saxons, and an apostate; as too many of that race 
have become.” 

‘“* What say you ?” gasped the Lady Adelaide. 

“That we have been harbouring a heretic, madam,” continued Lu- 
crezia, her passion rising; “a spy, it may be, upon our holy ceremonies. 
No wonder that evil has fallen upon this house.” 

“ Go to the cell of Father Anselmo,” shivered the Lady Adelaide, her 
teeth chattering with horror, “and pray his holiness to step hither: this 
fearful doubt shall at once be set at rest.” 


II. 


Gina Montant, her head aching with suspense and anxiety, was shut 
alone in her chamber when she received a summons to the apart- 
ments of her mistress. Obeying at once, she found the confessor, 
Father Anselmo, sitting there, by the side of the countess. The monk 
cast his eyes steadfastly upon Gina, as if examining her features. 

‘Never, my daughter, never!” he said, at length, turning to the 
countess. ‘I can take upon myself to assert that’ this damsel of thine 
has never once appeared before me to be shriven.” 

“‘ Examine her,” was the reply of the lady. 

“ Daughter,” said the priest, turning to Gina, “for so I would fain 
call thee, until assured that thou canst have no claim to the title, what 
faith is it that thou professest ?” 

Gina raised her head to her burning temples. She saw that all was 
discovered. But when she removed it, the perplexity in her face had 
cleared away, and her resolution was taken. 

“‘ The truth, the truth,” she murmured; “ for good, or for ill, I will 
tell it now.” 

“ Hearest thou not?” inquired the priest, somewhat more sternly. ‘Art 
thou a child of the True Faith ?” 

“T am not a Roman Catholic,” she answered, timidly, “if you call 


that faith the true one.” 
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The Lady Adelaide and the pins crossed themselves simultaneously, 
whilst Gina grasped the arm of the chair against which she was standing. 
She was endeavouring to steel her heart to bravery ; but-im those days, 
and in that country, such a scene was a terrible ordeal. 

“ Dost thou not worship the One True God,” continued the priest, 
“and acknowledge his Holiness, our Father at Rome, to be His sole re- 
presentative here ?” 

I worship the One True God,” replied Gina, solemnly, joining her 
hands in a reverent attitude; “but for the Pope at Rome, I know him 
not.” 

The Lady Adelaide shrieked with aversion and terror, and the pale 
face of the monk became glowing with the crimson of indignation. 

“‘ Knowest thou not,” thundered the monk, ‘‘ that to the Pope it is 
given to mediate between earth and heaven ?” 

“T know,” faltered Gina, shrinking at the monk’s looks and tone, yet 
still courageous for the truth, “that there is One Mediator between God 
and man.” 

“ And he—— ?” 

“¢ Our Saviour.” 

“‘ Miserable heretic!” scowled the monk, “ hast thou yet to learn that 
of all the living souls this world contains, not one can enter the fold of 
Heaven without the sanction of our Holy Father, the Pope ?” 

“T shall never learn it,” whispered Gina, “and to me such doctrines 
savour of blasphemy. Therefore, I beseech you, dilate not on them.” 

“ Lost, miserable wretch !’’ repeated the priest, lifting his hands in 
dismay. ‘ Need I tell thee, that in the next world there is a place of 
torture kept for such as thee—a gulf of burning flames, to be extinguished 
never ?” 

‘We are told there is such a place,” she answered, struggling with 
her tears, for the interview was becoming too painful. “ May the in- 
finite love and mercy of God keep both you and me from it!” 

“ Thou art hopeless—hopeless !” ¢jaculated the monk, sternly. “ Yet, 
another question ere I send thee forth. Where hast thou imbibed these 
deadly doctrines ?” 

“My mother wedded with an Italian,” answered Gina, “ but she was 
born on the free soil of England, and reared in its Reformed Faith.” 

“A benighted land—an accursed land!” screamed the priest, vehe- 
mently ; “the time will come when it shall be deluged from one end to 
the den with its apostates’ blood.” 

“It is an enlightened land—a free, blessed land!” retorted Gina, in 
agitation ; “and God’s mercy will rest upon it, and keep it powerful 
— nations, so long as its sons remain true to their Reformed 
Faith.” 

“ Insanity has fallen upon them,” raved the monk, endeavouring to 
drown the bold words of Gina,—‘“nothing but insanity. But,” he 
added, dropping his voice, “let them beware. Quod Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat.” 

Gina understood not the tongue; but the Lady Adelaide did, and 
crossed herself. : 

“ And this mother of thine,” sneered the monk, turning again to Gina, 
“where may she be ?” 

“ She is 4 ” gasped Gina, bursting into tears. 
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‘Good !” assented the monk; “then she is meeting with her deserts.” 

‘God grant she may be!” asperated the maiden, “for she died in the 
faith of Christ.” 

“ And who have been thy worthy instructors since?” proceeded the 


“ T have had but one guide since,” answered Gina. 

“ Disclose the name.” 

“ My Bible.” 

The monk uttered what seemed very like a scream of passion, and the 
Lady Adelaide, as she heard the words, half rose from her chair. 

* Be calm, my daughter,” interrupted the monk, waving his hand 
towards the countess; “I will guard thee from the harm caused by con- 
tact with this heretical being. Desire her, I pray thee, to fetch this 
Book hither, that I may glance at it.” 

“Go,” cried the Lady Adelaide, imperiously, to Gina; “ bring this 
Bible instantly !” 

Gina obeyed, and the sacred volume was placed in the hands of the 
monk. ‘The Lady Adelaide shrank from touching it. 

“Ha!” cried the monk, perceiving it to be printed in the English 
tongue, “ dost-thou speak this language, then ?” 

“ It is familiar to me as my own,” replied Gina. 

‘“‘T will summons thy attendants for a light, my daughter,” he re- 
marked to the Lady Adelaide. And when one was brought, the priest 
advanced to a part of the room where the marble floor was uncovered b 

try, and tearing the leaves from the Book, he set light to them, ti 
all, both the Old and New Testament, were consumed, and the ashes 
scattered on the ground. “ It is the most dangerous instructor that can 
be placed in the hands of the people,” he observed, complacently watch- 
ing the black mass smouldering there. And Gina Montani pressed her 
hands upon her chest, which was throbbing with agitation, but she did 
~ not dare to utter a word of remonstrance. 

“Oh, father, father!” cried the Lady Adelaide, sinking at his feet, 
after Gina had been conducted to her chamber, and giving vent involun- 
tarily to sobs of agony, “she has dared to come between me and my 
husband—he has known her long, it seems. If she should have tainted 
him with this black heresy ?” 

The monk turned as white as the lady's dress at the suggestion. It 
was enough to make him. That that docile and faithful servant of the 
Church, the powerful Chief of Visinara, who was ever ready, at only half 
a hint, to endow it with valuable offerings and presents—entire robes of 
point lace for the Virgin Mary, and flounces and tuckers for all the 
female saints in the calendar, not to speak of his donations in hard cash, 
and his frequent offerings of paintings, most of them representing the 

working miracles, particularly that very pious one, Alexander VI.— 
that he should have had dissent instilled into him, perhaps even been 
made familiar with the principles of this upstart creed! Had his re- 
verence swooned outright, it would have only been what might be 





“It will not be a crime to remove her, father,” faltered the Lady 
Adelaide. ) 

“Crime!” cried the ruffled priest ; ‘canst thou connect the word—in 
that sense—with so degraded a being ?” 
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‘To remove her in any way,” persisted the lady, ina whisper. ‘Yet 
the world might call it murDER.” 

“ No punishment in this world is adequate to her sin,” answered the 
monk. “And she must not be suffered to remain in it.” 

“Thou wilt then grant me absolution beforehand, holy father,” im- 
plored the Lady Adelaide. 

“ And what canst thou do, my child?” resumed the monk, smiling 
upon the countess. “Thou hast not been used to such work, and 
wouldst prove a sad novice at it.” 

“Too true,” she uttered; “my heart is trembling now. Indeed, I 
could think but of one way—the moat. And though the order seems 
easy enough to give, I fear I should, when the moment came, shrink 
from issuing it.” 

“ And who hast thou in this castle that will do thy bidding in secret 
and in silence? It were better that this deed were not known: and 
thou canst not stop tongues, my daughter.” 

“‘ There are many bound to my interests, who would, I believe, lay 
down their lives for me,” deliberated the Lady Adelaide ; “ yet, alas! the 
tongue is an unruly member, and is apt to give utterance in unguarded 
moments to words against the will.” 

*“‘ Thou hast reason, my child. I but put the question to try thee. I 
will undertake this business for thee. That evil one’s sin has been com- 
mitted against the Church, and it is fitting that the Church should inflict . 
the punishment.” 

“ Thou wilt cause her to be flung into the moat ?” shuddered the Lady 
Adelaide. 

“The moat!” echoed the priest. ‘ Thinkest thou, my daughter, that 
the Church is wont to carry out her dealings by ordinary means? Signal 
as this woman’s sin has been, signal must be her expiation.” 

“ Can it be expiated ?” : 

“ Never, either in this world or the next... And every moment of 
delay that we voluntarily make in hurling her to her doom, must draw 
down wrath on our own heads from the saints on high.” 

The Lady Adelaide meekly bowed her head, as if to deprecate any 
wrath that might just then be falling. 

“ Thy lady in waiting, Lucrezia, is true, I have reason to deem,” con- 
tinued the monk. 

“‘T believe her to be true as steel,” answered the Lady Adelaide. 

‘We may want her co-operation,” he concluded, “for I opine that 
thou, my daughter, wilt not deign to aid in this; neither do I think thou 
art fitted for it.” 


ITT. 


THE castle was wrapped in silence, it being past the hour at which the 
household retired to repose. Gina Montani was in her night-dress, 
though as yet she had not touched her hair, which remained in long 
curls, as she had worn it in the day. Suspense and agitation caused her 
to linger, and she sat at her dressing-table in a musing attitude, her head 
resting on her hand, wondering what would be the ending to all that the 
day had brought forth. She had dismissed her attendant some time 
belore. With a deep sigh she rose to continue her preparations for 
rest, when the door softly opened, and the Signora Lucrezia appeared. 
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“You need not prepare yourself for bed,” she observed, in a low, 
distinct whisper; “ another sort of bed is preparing for you.” 

** What do you mean ?” demanded the startled girl. 

“ That you are this night to die.” 

Gina shrieked. 

“IT may tell you,” interrupted the lady, “that screams and resistance 
will be shelly useless. Your doom is irrevocable, therefore it may save 
you trouble to be silent.” 

‘ “ You are speaking falsely to me. I have done nothing to deserve 

ea 99 

‘¢ Equivocation will be alike unavailing,” repeated Lucrezia. ‘And 
if you ask what you have seg ME have dared to step with your ill- 
— passion between my lord and the Lady Adelaide: you have 

rought discredit upon the long-upheld religion of this house.” 

“T have disturbed no one’s faith,” returned Gina. “I wish to disturb 
none. It is true that I love Giovanni, Count di Visinara, but I loved 
him long ere he saw the Lady Adelaide.” 

“ What!” cried the signora, her cheeks inilamed, and her brow 
darkening, ‘do you dare to avow your shame to my face ?” 

‘It is no shame,” answered Gina, sadly; “there is nothing of guilt 
in such a love as mine.” 

** Follow me,” repeated Lucrezia. ‘‘You have no time to waste in 
lamentations.” 

‘‘ By whose orders do I die?” demanded the indignant girl. ‘“ Not 
by his ; and no one else has a right to condemn me.” 

Lucrezia expected this, and was prepared.. Alas, that the Lord of 
Visinara should that day have left his signet ring behind him ! 

“ Do you know this ring?” demanded Lucrezia, holding out the jewel. 

“Too well. It is the Count of Visinara’s.” 

“ You may then know who has condemned you.” 

“Oh, Giovanni!” wailed Gina, as she sank prostrate on the floor in 
her anguish, “this from you!” All idea of resistance vanished with the 
thought that it was him she so loved who doomed her to destruction. 
“‘T thought he was still at the Capella Palace,” she inquired, looking up 
at Lucrezia, a doubt possibly finding its way to her heart. ‘ When did 
he return ?” 

*‘T came not to waste the moments in idle words,” returned Lucrezia, 
as she prepared to utter the falsehood ; “it is sufficient for you to know 
that he has returned, and has given the orders that you seem inclined to 
resist.” 

“Implore him to come to me for one moment, for a last farewell.” 

‘I may not ask it. He is with the Lady Adelaide.” 

“ First, my happiness, then, my life, sacrificed to appease the Lady 
Adelaide! Oh, Giovanni! false, but dear Giovanni——-” 

‘‘T have no orders to call those who will use violence,” interrupted the 
signora, ‘‘ but I must do so if you delay to follow me.” 

“TI am about to dress myself,” returned Gina. 

“ The dress you have on will serve as well as another—and better, for — 
@ night-gown bears some resemblance to a shroud.” id 

“One moment for prayer,” was the next imploring petition. 

« Prayer for you!” hed e contemptuously from the signora. 

“ A single moment for prayer,” reiterated the victim. “If I am, in- 
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deed, about to meet my Maker, I stand awfully in need of it; for I 
have of late worshipped but one, but it has not been Him.” 

“Prayer for you, a heretic!” repeated Lucrezia; “you may as well 
offer it up to blocks of wood or stone. The creed you profess forfeits all 
inheritance for you in heaven.”’ 

Yet still Gina repeated it—“‘ A few moments for prayer, in mercy!” 

“Then pray away where you are going,” returned Lucrezia, impa- 
tiently. ‘‘ You will have time enough, and to spare—minutes, and hours, 
and days, perhaps.”’ 

e signora evidently took a savage pleasure in urging on the death 
of Gina Montani. What could be the reason? Women in general are 
not so frightfully cruel. The motive was, that she herself loved the 
count. As Bianca had said, when watching the bridal cavalcade, could 
any be brought into daily contact with one so attractive and not learn to 
love him? so it had proved with Lucrezia. Being the favourite attendant 
of her mistress, she was much with her, and consequently daily and fre- 
quently in the company of Giovanni. He had many a gay word and 
passing jest for her, for he was by nature a gallant, free-spoken man ; 
and this had its effect. Whilst he never glanced a thought towards her 
but as one necessary to wait upon his wife, he became to her heart dan- 
gerously dear; and excessively jealous had she been of Gina ever since 
she had heard the conversation in the embroidery-room. 

Pushing the unfortunate girl on before her, Lucrezia silently passed 
from Gina's bed-chamber to the secret passages, plenty of which might 
be found in the castle. She bore a lantern in her hand, which emitted a 
dim, uncertain light. At length they came to a passage, a little beyond 
the chapel, far removed from the habited apartments; and in the middle 
of this were two male forms, busily occupied at work of some description. 
A lantern, similar to the one Lucrezia carried, was hanging high up 
against the opposite wall; another stood on the ground. Gina stopped 
and shivered, but Lucrezia touched her arm, and she walked on. . 

They were nearing the men, who were habited as monks, and their 
faces shielded beneath their cowls, when the signora halted and pressed 
her hand upon her brow, as if in thought. Presently she turned to 
Gina. A second lie was in her mouth ; but how was the ill-fated young 
lady to know it? 

“ He sent you a message,” she whispered. “It is his last request to 
you. Will you receive it?” The unhappy victim looked up eagerly. 

“ He requests, then, by his love for you—by the remembrance of the 
happy moments you once spent together, that you neither resist nor 
scream.” 

Her heart was too full to speak; but she bowed her head in acqui- 
escence. Lucrezia moved to go on. 

“ How is my life to be taken? By the dagger? By blows?” 

“ By neither—by nothing. Not a hair of your head will be touched.” 

“Ah! I might have guessed. It is by poison.” 

“ It will be taken by nothing, I tell you. Why do you not listen to me ?” 

*‘ You speak in riddles,” said Gina, faintly. “But I will bear my 
fate, whatever it may be.” 

** And in silence? He asks it by your mutual love.” 

*¢ All, all, for his sake,” she answered. “Tell him, as I have loved, so 
will I obey him to the last.” 
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-‘Lucrezia walked on, and Gina followed. She saw and understood the 
manner of her death, but, faithful to the imagined wish of her lover, 
she uttered neither remonstrance nor . The clock was upon the 
stroke of one, when smothered groans of fear and anguish told that her 
punishment had begun; but no louder sound broke the midnight silence, 
or carried the appalling deed to the inhabitants of the castle. An hour 
passed before all was completed ; they were long in doing their deed of 
v ce; and, when it was over, Gina Montani had been removed 
from the world for ever. 

‘‘ Madame, she is gone!’’ was the salutation of Lucrezia, her teeth 
chattering, and her face the hue of a corpse, when she entered the cham- 
ber of her mistress. | 

The Lady Adelaide had not retired to rest. She was pacing her 
apartment in unutterable misery. The social conditions of life, its forms 
and objects, were to her as woking since her terrible awaking to reality. 

Morning had dawned before the return of the Lord of Visinara. He 
was fatigued both in body and mind, and, throwing himself upon a couch, 
slept for some hours. And he probably would have rested longer, had 
not an unusual disturbance and commotion in his household aroused 
him. They were telling a strange tale: one that, for the moment, drove 
the life-blood away from his heart. It was, that the wicked dealings of 
Gina Montani with Satan had been brought to light on the previous day. 
The holy Father Anselmo had taxed her with her guilt, and she had 
openly confessed all without reserve ; and that the Evil One had ap- 
peared in the night, and had run away with her—a just reward. 

In those times, a reputed visit of his Satanic Majesty in propria per- 
sona would have been likely to obtain more credence than it could in 
these; but it would probably be going too far to say that the Lord of 
Visinara participated in the belief of his horror-stricken household. 
Certain it is, he caused minute inquiries to be made, although at the 
express disapprobation of the spiritual directors of the neighbouring 
monastery, some of whom were attached to the services of his chapel, 
who pointed out to him the grievous sin it was thus to be solicitous about 
the fate of an avowed heretic. But nothing could he learn. And, to 
say the least of it, Satan or no Satan, her disappearance was mysterious 
in the extreme. The maid who waited on her testified that she assisted 
Gina to undress on the previous night. In proof of which, the garments 
she had taken off were found in the chamber. The remainder of her 
clothes were also in their places undisturbed; the only article missing 
. being a night-dress, which the attendant in question said she saw her 

put on; and her bed had not been slept in. Giovanni spoke to his 
wife, but she observed a cold, haughty silence, and it was useless to 
question her. He had the moat dragged, and the ep for 
miles round scoured, but no tidings could be obtained of her. Yet, 
strange to say, in passing on that first morning through the remote 
corridors, he fancied he heard her voice pronounce his name in a tone of 
imploring agony. He searched in every nook and corner, but found 
nothing, and soon thought no more of it, except to marvel how his ima- 
gination could so have deceived him. 

After a time, peace was once more restored between the count and the 
Lady Adelaide ; but all bliss for her, all mutual confidence, had ceased 


for ever. 
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IV. 


Ir was the hour of midnight. In the nursery at the castle sat the 
head nurse, and on her lap was the dying heir of Visinara, now some 
eight or'ten months old. Until about nine days previous, he had been 
a fine, healthy child, but, from that time, a wasting fever had attacked 
him, and now he was ill unto death. 

The Lady Adelaide, her eyes blinded with tears, knelt beside him, 

ing on his colourless face. The count himself was gently rubbing 
is little hands to try and excite some warmth in them. 

“ Do you not think he looks a little, a very little better ?” demanded 
the lady, anxiously. 

The nurse hesitated. She did not think so, but she was unwilling to 
say what she thought. 

‘“‘ His hands—are they any warmer, Giovanni ?” 

The count shook his head, and the nurse spoke. ‘“ There will be hope, 
madam, if this last medicine should take effect.” 

The Lady Adelaide pressed her lips upon the infant’s damp forehead, 
and burst into renewed tears. 

*“ You will be ill, Adelaide,” said her husband. ‘ This incessant 
watching is bad for you. Let me persuade you to take an hour’s rest.” 

She motioned in the negative. 

‘Indeed, madam, but you ought \to do so,” interposed Lucrezia, who 
was present: “these many nights you have passed without sleep; and 

our health so delicate !” 

“ Lie down—lie down, my love,” interposed her husband, ‘if only for 
a short time.” 

Again she refused; but at length they induced her to comply, her 
husband promising to watch over the child, and to let her know if there 
should be the slightest change in him. He passed his arm round his 
wife to lead her from the chamber, for she was painfully weak; but they 
had scarcely gone ten steps from the door, when a prolonged, shrill 
scream, as of one in unutterable terror, reached their ears. They rushed 
back again. 

The nurse sat, still supporting the child, but with her eyes dilating and 
fixed on one corner of the room, and her face rigid with horror. It was 
she who had screamed. 

** My child! my child!” groaned the Lady Adelaide. 

“ Nurse, what in the name of the Holy Virgin is the matter?” ex- 
claimed the count, perceiving no alteration in the infant. ‘ You look as 
if you had seen a spectre !” 

“ T have seen one,” shuddered the nurse. 

“* What have you been dreaming of ?” he returned, angrily. 

** As true as that we are all assembled here, my lord,” continued the 
nurse, solemnly, ‘I saw the spirit of Gina Montani!” 

A change came over the Lord of Visinara’s countenance, but he spoke 
not; whilst the Lady Adelaide clung to her husband in fear, and Lucrezia 
darted into the midst of the group, and laid hold of the nurse’s chair. 

“ What absurdity!” uttered the count, recovering himself. ‘ How 
could such an idea enter your head ?” 

“ Were it the last “ee I had to speak, my lord,” continued the woman, 
“and to my dying day, I will maintain what I assert. I saw but now 
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the ghost of Gina Montani. It was in a night-dress, and stood there, far 
away, where the lamp casts its shade.” 

“Nonsense!” said the count, abstractedly. ‘ Pray did you see any- 
thing ?” he continued, banteringly, to Lucrezia, and to another attendant 
who was in the room. 

They answered in the negative: but Lucrezia was white, and shook 
convulsively. 

At this moment, a wild, frantic sob burst from the Lady Adelaide. 
The child was dead ! 


¥. 


Many months again slipped by, with little to distinguish them save 
the decreasing strength of the Lady Adelaide. She had been wasting 
slowly away ever since the shock given to her heart at discovering her 
husband’s love for Gina Montani. She loved him passionately, and she 
knew it was unrequited ; for the affections once bestowed, as his had been, 
can never be recalled and given to another. The illness of the mind had 
its effect upon the body; she became worse and worse, and, after the birth 
of a second child, it was evident that she was sinking rapidly. 

She lay upon the stately bed in her magnificent chamber, about which 
were scattered many articles consecrated to her girlhood, or to her happy 
bridal, and, as such, precious. Seated by the bedside was her husband ; 
one hand clasping hers, in the other he held a cambric handkerchief, with 
which he occasionally wiped her languid brow. __. 

*‘ Bear with me a little longer, my husband—but a short time.” 

‘*‘ Bear with you, Adelaide!” he repeated; ‘‘ would to the Blessed 
Virgin you might be spared to me!” 

‘Tt is impossible,” she sighed, pressing his hand upon her wasted 
bosom. 

*‘ Adelaide” — he hesitated; after awhile—‘‘I would ask you a 
question—a question which, if “< can, I entreat that you will answer.” 

She looked at him inquiringly, and he resumed, in a low voice: 

“ What became of Gina Montani ?” 

Even amidst the pallid hue of death, a hectic flush appeared in her 
cheeks at. the words. She gasped once or twice with agitation before 
she could speak. 

“ Bring not up that subject now; the only one that came between us 
to disturb our peace—the one to which I am indebted for my death. I 
am lying dying before you, Giovanni, and you can think but of her.” 

** My love, why will you so misunderstand me ?” 

“ These thoughts excite me dreadfully,” she continued. “ Let us 
banish them, if you would have peace visit me in dying.” 

“ May your death be far away yet,” he sighed. 

“Ah! [trast so—a little longer—a few days with you and my dear 
child!” And the count clasped his hands together as he silently echoed 
her prayer. 

“Will you reach me my small casket?” she continued. “I put a 
few trinkets in it yesterday, to leave as tokens of remembrance. I must 
show you how I wish them bestowed.” 

He rose from his seat, and looked about the room; but he could not 
find the jewel-case. 

“The small one, Giovanni,” she said; “not my diamond casket. 
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I thought it was in the mosaic cabinet. Or, perhaps, they may have 


taken it into my dressing-room.” 

- He went into the adjoining apartment, and had found the missing 
casket, when a wild shriek of horror from the lips of the Lady Adelaide 
smote upon his ear. He was in an instant at the bedside, supporting 
her in his arms; the attendants also came running in. 

aa My dearest Adelaide,” he uttered, “what is it that.excites you 
thus ?” 

But his inquiries were in vain. She lay in his. arms, sobbing con- 
vulsively, and clinging to him as if in deep fear. Broken words came 
from her at length : 

“T looked up—when you were away—and saw—there, in that dark- 
ened recess—Aer. I did—I did, Giovanni !” 

““ Whom ?” he said, becoming very pale. 

‘“‘Her—Gina Montani. She was in white—a long dress it seemed. 
Oh! Giovanni, leave me not again.” 

**T will never leave you, Adelaide. But, this—it must have been a 
fancy — an illusion of the imagination. We had just been speaking 
of her.” 

*‘ You remember,” she sobbed, “ the night our child died—nurse saw 
the same spectre. It may——” 

The lady's voice failed her, and her husband started, for a rapid 
change was taking place in her countenance. ° 

“‘T am dying, Giovanni,” she uttered, clinging to him, and trembling 
to the utmost extent of nervous terror. “Oh, support me! A doctor 
—a priest—Father Anselmo—where are they? He gave me abso- 
lution, he said. Then why does the remembrance of the deed come 
back again now? ‘They would not have done it without my sanction. 
Giovanni, my husband—protect and love our child—desert him never. 
Giovanni, I say, can they indeed forgive—or does it rest above? If 
so, oh! why did I have her killed? Giovanni, who is it—Father An- 
selmo?—God?—who is to forgive me? It was murder! Giovanni, 
where are you? My sight is going—Giovanni——” Her voice died 
away, and the count bowed his head down in his anguish, whilst the 
attendants pressed forwards to look at her countenance. The Lady 
Adelaide had passed from amongst the living. 


VI. 


Ir was many years after the death of the Lady Adelaide, that several 
workmen were engaged making some extensive alterations in the Castle 
of Visinara, preparatory to the second marriage of its lord, who was 
about to espouse the lovely Elena di Capella. They were taking down 
the walls of a secret passage, or corridor, leading out of the chapel to 
the neighbouring monastery. 

Standing, looking on, was the count, still, to all appearance, youthful, 
though he was, in reality, some years past thirty, but his features were 
of a cast that does not quickly age. By his side stood a fair boy of 
seven years old. It was the heir of Visinara. He was an open-hearted, 
engaging child, with a smiling countenance, on which might be traced 
his father’s features, whilst he had inherited his mother’s soft blue eyes 
and her sunny hair. 

* “What a while you are!” exclaimed the child, looking on, with 
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boyish impatience, to see the walls come down. “ You should hit 
harder.” 

‘“‘ The walls are very thick, Alberto,” observed his father. “ All these 
niches, which have been blocked up, and in the olden time contained 
statues, have to come down also.” 

‘“‘ They are taking down a niche now, are they not, papa ?” 

* Not yet. They are removing the wall which has been built before 
it, It appears fresher, too, than the rest; of more recent date.” 

“Tt seems extraordinarily fresh, my lord,” observed one of the work- 
men. ‘The materials are old, but it has certainly been rebuilt within 
a few years—within ten, I should say.” 

Not it,” laughed the count. ‘ These corridors have not been 
touched during my lifetime.” 

“ This portion of them has, my lord, you may rely upon it.” 

As the workman spoke, the remainder came down with a tremendous 
crash, leaving the niche exposed to view. ‘There was no statue there— 
but the corpse of the unfortunate Gina Montani, standing upright in her 

ight-dress, was revealed to their sight. It was nearly as fresh as if she 
had departed but yesterday, having been excluded from the air. The 
features, it is true;-were scarcely to be recognised, but the hair—the long 
brown curls falling on her neck—was the same as ever. 

This was her horrible death then—to be walled up alive. 

The Count di Visinara grew sick and faint as he gazed. Before he 
had time to collect his startled thoughts, the child pulled at and clung to 
his arm. 

“ Papa, take me away. What is that dreadful thing there? You look 
white and cold too, not as you always do. Oh, what is it? Dear, dear 
papa, take me from here.” 

The workmen were affrighted and shook with fear—perhaps more 
frightened though less shocked than the count. But one of them, par- 
tially recovering himself, touched the corpse with an implement he had 
been using for his work, and down it came, a heap of dust. 

The Lord of Visinara turned, and with steps that tottered under him, 
bore his child back to the castle. 

VIL 


You may hear in Italy, unto this day, various versions of this tradition. 
One will tell you that the Lord of Visinara offered moneys and treasures, 
even to the half of his possessions, unto the monks, if they would lay the 
troubled spirit of Gina Montani, but that, although they tried hard, they 
could not do it. Another version goes, that the friars would not try, for 
that no heretic’s soul may be prayed for in the Roman Catholic Church. 
But, however the monks saa ha settled it amongst themselves, all ver- 
sions of the history hold together in one particular, and that is, that the 
ghost was not laid; that it never youd be, and never could, but still 
wanders upon the earth. And I can tell you that you had better rt 
faith in it too, if you go amongst the Italians, unless you like to be looked 
upon as a good-for-nothing unbeliever, not a degree better than she was. 

Several descendants of Giovanni, the Lord, and Adelaide, the Lady of 
Visinara, are still scattered about Italy, though greatly reduced in station. 
And the accredited belief is, that whenever death is going to remove one 
of these, the spirit of the ill-fated Gina Montani appears and shows itself 
to them in dying. 
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MR. HOSKINS’S SPAIN.* 


THE things that seem uniformly to strike the stranger on first enter- 
ing Spain from France, are the pine forests and corkwoods, towns with 
stone walls and ram and streets of Oriental narrowness,—and dishes 
made oe with garlic, strong oil, and saffron. Then again, with 
the Catalonians, every patch of land, good or bad, is made the most of, 
and guarded often with its picturesque hedge of aloes, and sometimes the 
oalsltte . The background to these views consists of a line of hills, 
studded with villages, picturesque churches, little chapels, and other 
buildings. 

i: The vill and little towns we passed through,” says Mr. Hoskins, 
“seemed well built; the windows of some of the houses were adorned 
with architectural ornaments, which were curious and often elegant ; and 
the fronts of the houses were frequently decorated with frescoes, in a 
pleasing and tasteful manner. The roads, however, in the country are 
rarely good, and in the towns and villages execrable.” Every town has 
its principal street or thoroughfare. Barcelona has its Rambla, a noble 
and very wide street, nearly one thousand yards long, with a broad pro- 
menade in the centre, planted with trees. “The Rambla,” says our 
traveller, “is everything at Barcelona.” In the Rambla are the best 
hotels—the Orient and the Quatre Nations. In the Rambla are the best 
theatres, open day and night to gratify the tastes of a pleasure-loving 
people. In the Rambla are the diligence-offices, the post-office, and the 
consular residences. None should visit Barcelona without also making 
an excursion to the convent of Montserrat. Here is a miraculous image 
of the Virgin, concerning which Mr. Hoskins relates quaint legends from 
“‘ Ford,” adding that he was surprised to see that the Virgin was black 
in the face. Mr. Hoskins saw a pilgrim to the shrine of this negro- 
Virgin, with his hands full of wild flowers, as if he thought it better to 
make such an offering than appear empty-handed. 

Tarragona has its Rambla, a Roman aqueduct in-a wild and desolate 
situation, and its tutelar saint Tecla, whose history impugns the morality of 
Saint Paul. Crossing the Cenia, the red or brown long cap is changed for 
the gay handkerchief, tied like a turban round the head. Instead of the 
dark trousers of the Catalonians, the Valencians have a kind of wide 
loose drawers, which reach to about the knee, exactly similar to what 
many of the Arab tribes wear. A portion of the stocking fits tight on 
the de from the knee to the ankle, and a picturesque sandal, with its 
cord, is the only shoe used by the Valencian peasant. When their gay, 
picturesque blanket of many colours is gracefully thrown around their 
shoulders, a more Oriental dress, to set off their light figures and Moorish 
features, cannot well be conceived. 

Valencia owes everything to the Moors, and Oriental blood no doubt 
still flows in the veins of the people. If Barcelona and Tarragona have 
their Ramblas, the City of Mirth, as the Arabs called Valencia, has its 
Alameda, and its tower Del Miguelete, from whence a most varied, 
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kling, and novel scene is descried. Indeed, it is only from thence 
that the city of the Cid can be duly appreciated. 


It was truly a splendid view. The blue Mediterranean, bounded by the 
horizon, was sprinkled with vessels ploughing their way to distant lands, and 
the large lake of Albufera stretches in the distance along the coast, apparently 
placid and without a ripple on its waters, her angry mood having calmed down 
more rapidly than her neighbour, the still ruffled sea. 

The magnificent Huerta, which surrounds the city, is bounded almost on all 
sides, except towards the sea, by picturesque ranges of mountains, and studded 
with villages, with their churches and towers; suck a number of farms and 
thatched cottages, white and glittering in the sun, that the whole plain seems 
one vast village, planted with carrob-trees,, poplars, mulberries, prickly pears, 
olives, and some few palm-trees. Sometimes more imposing edifices are dis- 
tinguishable, such as I] Convento de los Reyes ; but generally the buildings 
are cottages, myriads of little white specks in a field of verdure, as countless in 
number as the stars, which in these cloudless skies are visible at night. 

The foreground to this splendid view is the city of the Cid, glittering with 
its numerous towers, as picturesque as the Italian campaniles, domes of various 
coloured tiles, and the magnificent Moorish-looking gates, the splendid build- 
ing, now the tobacco manufactory, the immense faubourgs of the city, and 
houses which, from. the extreme narrowness of the streets, seem to be one 
mighty conglomerated mass of habitations. The towers appear to be generally 
of the same style of architecture, square or octagonal, with flat balconies on 
the summits, surrounded by balustrades ; beneath the latter are arched win- 
dows, lighting the chambers where the bells are suspended, and on the flat 
balconies there are generally lanterns. 

The domes of the Escuela Pia, and of the governor’s house, formerly a con- 
vent, with its gay roof, are very conspicuous. The two splendid lofty towers, 
Puerta de Cuale and the Puerta de Serromo, with their battlements, appear 
to be Moorish. : 

The lantern of the tower of the church of San Nicolas rests on arches 
erected on the balcony, and is very elegant ; and the tower of St. Louis is also 
good. The unfinished centre tower of the cathedral is best seen from here. 
The whole of the exterior is decorated with pointed arches, filled with tracery. 
The houses with their flat roofs, the Flora and the agriculture, and, still more, 
the swarthy peasants of Valencia, with their Oriental costumes, reminded us 
continually of the dominion of the Moors, the most fascinating period of 
Spanish history. 

Tiie scene before us was one immense hive of industry ; the roads and fields 
were crowded with labourers, carts, and oxen. The hydraulic art of the East is 
the useful legacy which the Moors left to the Valencians, and this mighty plain 
is covered with a network of canals and acqueducts. The Arab shaduf is there, 
and my old friends (foes?), the Egyptian Sakiyas, creek on the plain as the 
oxen drag round the stiff wheels which raise the strings of water-jars from the 

wells. 


It was at Valencia that Mr. Hoskins’s artistic researches may be said 
to have commenced in earnest. These researches were evidently the pro- 
minent object of his journey. He has had his predecessors in the inves- 
tigation of these treasures of the Peninsula, none of whom are more de- 
serving of eulogy than Ford. Mr. Sterling and Sir Francis Head have 
also published admirable works on the Spanish artists, and Mr. Hoskins 
has availed himself of the materials collected by these gentlemen, and has 
added to them, as introductory to the exploration of cathedrals, churches, 
museums, and private galleries, biographical notices of which he appears 
to have compiled beforehand, alittle dictionary, more convenient, he says, 
Dee,—voOL. XCIIl. NO. CCCLXXII. 2F 
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—- oe pocket than that of Bermudez, which is not to be bought in 
on. 

Valencia boasts of a distinguished school of painters, and’no wonder 
they were splendid colourists. Among these was Vicente Joanes, justly, 
it is said, called the Spanish Raphael, and who, like Fra Angelico, never 
undertook any sacred subject without confessing and praying for assist- 
ance ; hence his Christs are said to appear almost the results of inspira- 
tion. Francisco de Ribalta, to whose genius, as in many other well 
known instances, love supplied the stimulus. Spagnoletto, who caused 
the death of Domenichino, and who himself died of distress at the seduc- 
tion of his daughter by Don Juan of Austria. Spagnoletto, or, more 

perly, Josef de Ribera, is better known in England than any other 
Spanish painter, except, perhaps, Murillo. Esteban March, famous for 
his battle scenes, and who used to excite his imagination to the proper 
pitch by beating a drum or blowing a trumpet, and then, like Don 
Quixote, fighting the walls with his sword. Jacinte Geronimo de Espi- 
nosa, the Spanish Michael Angelo, and others of considerable merit. It 
is to be observed, however, that all the masters of the Valencia school, 
with such few exceptions as not disprove the rule, studied and were formed 
in the Italian school, and that in its most palmy days. What we have 
said, however, will serve to show how much there is to interest the heart 
and the imagination in these little biographies of the Spanish masters; the 
records of their works—valuable in an artistic point of view—scarcely 
possess the same interest. There is frequent repetition in a school so pre- 
eminently Roman—beautiful ‘‘ Madonnas,” expressive ‘“ Ecce Homos,” 
Raphaelesque “‘ Holy Families,” “ Last Suppers,” the “ Nativity,” the 
+ Tameak frown the Cross,” “ Virgin and Child,” and other pictures illus- 
trative of the Old and the New Testament, meet one at every angle of a 
church or gallery, intermixed with the usual proportion of pictured legends 
of the saints. To say that some of these are exquisite, some harsh, some 
wanting in dignity or grandeur, others in colouring, cannot possess much 
interest, except to those who are going to see the pictures themselves, or 
are in hopes one day of doing so. 

Some of the churches of Valencia are churrigueresque in their orna- 
ments. ‘This is a term used in Spain for all tasteless rococo monstrosities. 
We wonder how many churches so ornamented are to be found through- 
out those countries where the Roman, Greek, and Armenian forms of 
worship prevail. It is remarkable, that when an artist indulges in the 
churrigueresque, he almost always has a prediliction for the diabolesque. 
The lower regions, purgatory and Satan, being favourite subjects with 
such geniuses. 

One day Mr. Hoskins, when in Valencia, observed erected in several 
of the little squares and places, wooden pedestals six or twelve feet square, 
covered with linen or cloth, and on these estals groups of figures, 
sometimes whole familes, only one instance of a single figure representing 
a countryman. There was no fun, says our author in the compositions, 
except in one well-dressed group, representing a cavalier fanning a lady 
who was seated in a chair, and by some mechanism the fan was always 
at work. At the close of the day, a bonfire was made of each of these 
representations. They were the Valencian Falce, erected by the car- 
penters of Valencia in honour of their saint, St. Joseph, the husband of 
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the Virgin. What would the stern Moors, worshippers of a “jealous 
God,” have thought of such solemn tom-foolery. Superstitious barba- 
risms without, as Mr. Hoskins says, any fun to relieve their childishness. 

Mr. Hoskins made, he says, some cheap purchases in Valencia, and the 
search for these took him into the private dwellings of the ople. 
“ Having visited,” he says, ‘‘ with a Spaniard more than a score of houses 
of all ranks, most of them not in the habit of receiving strangers, but all 
civil and polite in the extreme, I have remarked invariably the greatest 
cleanliness and comfort, 1 might almost say Dutch cleanliness. The floors 
of the ante-rooms and halls often consisted of beautiful azulejos, and the 
saloons were generally covered with mats, except in the best rooms of rich 
houses, where there was always a carpet, often skins of wild animals, 
tigers, and panthers; and near a comfortable sofa there was always a 
circle of chairs for the evening tertullia; some of them were covered 
with damask, and others commoner than we would use in our kitchens; 
alabaster elocks, cabinets, and marbles, ornament the saloons of even 
tradesmen, and often the walls of the rooms I saw were covered with 
paintings with great names, but not a tolerable one amongst them.” 

A good picture is, according to this, the exception to the rule in Spain; 
and, at the academy of Valencia, Mr. Hoskins describes the students who 
were numerous, and studying — as engaged in copying poor copies of 
the works of Mengs. Of the houses, also, our author says : 

Some of the entrances into the palaces are handsome, but frequently 
churrigueresque ; and I admire more those of the houses of less pretension, 
whith are always very neat, and often handsome, with marble stairs, handsome 
balustrades, and courts ornamented with arched colonnades, frequently deco- 
rated with statues, and always scrupulously clean. The open arcades under 
the roofs are very Oriental, and extremely picturesque ; charming bits of archi- 
tecture are continually seen, which are sometimes Moorish and sometimes 
Gothic. The interior of the houses is frequently paved with the beautiful 
Valencian tiles, which are tastefully painted, and, being glazed, are not injured 
by being washed, and always look clean and cool. 


English, who carry their nationalities everywhere, were not wanting 
in Valencia. Mr. Hoskins relates that, while he was admiring the Ri- 
baltas in the church of the Colegio de Corpus, into which ladies are not 
admitted except in mantillas, 

We heard a terrific ringing of a bell, which startled my conductor, as if 
the building had been on fire. An English “lady had followed her hus- 
band into the forbidden precincts of the college, and, frightened at the 
solitariness of the large court, and not knowing what animal in the shape 
of a monk or a student might pounce upon her, or wearied with waiting, or 
envying her husband’s prolonged enjoyment of the Ribaltas, she seized the 
rope, and gave it such a tug, that priests and scholars rushed out of their 
rooms to see what was the matter. At first they looked indignant at the in- 
truder; but her triumphant smile, when she saw her husband, restored them 
to their good-humour, and they merely said “ Inglese,” that word being an 
apology for anything. 

We wonder whether the gentleman also wore a “triumphant smile” 
on his face, when summoned so imperiously from his beloved Ribaltas, 
Valencia is under the protection of a saint—San Vicente de Ferrer, 
whose miracles are of an unusual cast. 


He is the male Lucina of Valencia, and possessed the gift of miracles to 
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‘such a degree, that he is said to have performed them almost unconsciously, 
‘and, not unfrequently, in a sort of frolic. Being applied to on a certain oc- 
casion, by a young married lady, whom the idea of approaching maternity 
kept in a state of constant terror, the gecnnetared saint desired her to dismiss 
her fears, as he was determined to take upon himself whatever inconvenience 
or trouble there might be in the case. Some weeks had elapsed, when the 

monk, who had forgotten his engagement, was heard in the dead of 
night roaring and screaming, in a manner so unusual and so little becoming a 
professed saint, that he drew the whole community to his cell. Nothing, for 
a time, could relieve the mysterious sufferings, and, though he passed the rest 
of the night as well as could be expected, the fear of a relapse would have kept 
his afflicted brethren in painful suspense, had not the grateful husband of the 
timid lady who was the cause of the uproar taken an early opportunity to 
return thanks for the unconscious delivery of his consort. 


We do not see anything very frolicsome in this, no more than in the 
circumstance that the saint—that was to be—barked in his mother’s 
womb, which was taken to be a sure sign that he would turn out a. 
mastiff, and hunt the wolves of heresy to hell. San Vicente, be it ob- 
served, was a chief of the Inquisition, and preached a crusade against 
the Jews. Representations of his miracles in the streets are said to de- 
light the sight-loving Valencians on the Monday after Easter Monday. 
Considering the peculiar character of these miracles, we should think the 
same objection made by Mr. Hoskins to ‘those of St. Joseph “ that there 
was no fun in them,” would hardly be the case then. 

The hotels in Valencia are said to be excellent, and the expenses, in- 
cluding fish and meat breakfasts, dinners of several courses, and large 
rooms, five shillings a-day each. But the Moors have left one un- 
pleasant legacy, ‘‘ the fleas,” according to an Arab poet, “are con- 
tinually dancing there to the music of musquitoes.” Mr. Ford says two 
or three days will amply suffice to see Valencia del Cid. Mr. Hoskins 
says, with great deference, it is a place of all others to linger at. There 
is a fine school of paintings to study, noble works of art, and a truly 
Spanish city. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hoskins arrived at Alicante in a comfortable and social 
manner, on the same mule’s back, one on one side, and Mrs. H., with 
a balance of a few carpet-bags, on the other. This picturesque and 
ancient port and stronghold, held by so many nations, appears to have 
had no attractions to our travellers, for, after a hurried visit to the Mar- 
quis d’Angolfa’s gallery, and laying in a “large Alpujarras ham,” 
which proved most useful, they started. Granada was the impulse now. 
Fine Oriental scenery and vegetation around Elche and Orihuela, fol- 
lowed by a dreary waste, led the way to the rich plain of Murcia, for 
the modern capital, to which the Spaniards are entirely indebted to the 
Arabs, who built it with the materials of a pre-existing Roman city. 
The chief things at Murcia were processions; 1500 men, out of 35,000 
inhabitants, many of them of respectable station, submitting to the 
penance of carrying a heavy cross for several hours, walking on their 
tins feet over rough pavements; then torch processions; and lastly, 
jealous, illiterate men (how could it be otherwise, where such super- 
stitions enthral the mind ?), and pretty, dressy ladies, “‘ of easy virtue, 
and so inflammable, that the custom of avoiding propinquity on balconies 


or elsewhere is very requisite.” 
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The spur of the Sierra Baza is passed after entering the kingdom of 
Granada; and before the city, so much renowned for its beautiful 
scenery and splendid remains, is reached, the traveller passes two towns 
of some magnitude, considerable beauty, and rich with historical remi- 
niscences—Baza and Guadix. Mr. Hoskins’s impressions on seeing 
Granada are extremely brief and explicit. An imposing cathedral, a 
few plain towers, and a few domes, many trees mingling with the 
houses, the red (as its Arab name testifies) Alhambra, and the snow- 
clad summits of the Sierra Nevada rising above the white houses, and 
that under a burning sun. A French gentleman, of good family, who 
had accompanied our travellers of late, perished in Granada, from accu- 
mulated bile, bad diet, the fatigue and Sekine of the galera or diligence, 
and the cholic of the country. 

We will not follow Mr. Hoskins in his explorations of the Alhambra, 
with Gayangos, Conde, Jones, and Prescott, for guides, in addition to 
Ford; he did much that is new and interestingly compiled for others, 
especially in the way of translations of the numerous Arabic inscriptions. 
The history of St. James, the patron saint of Spain, is a characteristic 
tit-bit. 

The Virgin Mary, it seems, sent this apostle, with twelve disciples, into 
Spain, to build a church to her honour. When he arrived there he raised an 
_ old pagan prophet from the dead who had been buried six hundred years, and, 

having baptised him by the name of Peter, consecrated him Archbishop of Ba- 
reza. One night, when St, James was at Caesarea Augusta (now Saragossa), 
the Virgin Mary came riding in the air on a jasper pillar, attended by thou- 
sands of angels singing Ave Marias, and ordered him to build a church on the 
spot, which he did. Then he returned to Jerusalem, where he was martyred. 

is twelve disciples carried his body to Joppa, and put it on board a marble 
ship, in which they sailed with it to Galicia, whence they travelled to a wood 
where the city of Compostella now stands, and buried it in a vault, in a marble 
coffin. About eight hundred years afterwards the body was found by Don 
Theodomir, Bishop of Iria; and the king (Alonzo el Casto) built a church over 
it, and endowed it with lands. St. James soon after rendered the most signal 
service to his devotees in a war with the Moors. The Spaniards were then tri- 
butaries to them, and the annual tribute was a hundred Christian virgins. Don 
Ramiro-refused to pay. The Moors attacked him (at Clavijo). Ramiro raised 
forces, and resisted ; and St. James, in full armour, riding on a stately white 
horse at the head of the troops, mowed down whole squadrons of Moors, and 
freed Spain from the tribute. Hence came the-rich and numerous military 
order of St. James; hence he was made patron of Spain; hence that knight- 
errantry which the author of “Don Quixote” endeavoured to subdue by 
ridicule. : 

This is from Robinson’s “ Ecclesiastical Researches.” On leaving 
Granada, about two leagues from Alhama, renowned in story, our party 
encountered five bandits. Only one, however, had a gun, and they, 
seeing the strength of the party, moved off to the hills. At Malaga there 
are about 100 English residents out of a population of 96,000. A great 
deal of Malaga wine is sent to Cadiz, and thence forwarded to England 
as sherry. The “sights,” Mr. Hoskins says, are seen in an hour or two. 
At the posada of Carratraca, their next station, there was nothing, not 
even an egg ora _— so had to congratulate themselves at having: 
with them a supply of ham and chicken. Ronda, celebrated for its bull- 
fighters and’ most fearless smugglers and brigands, is described as the 
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prettiest of Spanish towns. Near it is the Tajo, a bridge over a dark 
chasm, upon the picturesqueness of which our author expatiates at length. 
Next comes Guacin, and then Gibraltar, ‘an English town,” where Mr. 
Hoskins, having lost his passport, had the greatest difficulty in obtaining 
another, not being able, with the aid of letters of credit or personal card 
and address, to satisfy the authorities that he was an Englishman. We 
wonder that the fact of his travelling there was not considered sufficiently 
satisfactory as to his origin. 

Quitting gladly the society of rock-scorpions who thus repudiated their 
countryman, a good dinner and plenty of fleas welcomed them at the 
posada of Algeciras. Mrs. Hoskins was carried through the Trocha Pass, 
which has rather an unenviable distinction for smugglers and charcoal- 
burners—not the most scrupulous of mankind—in a chair fastened to two 
poles, and carried by peasants; and the party were also accompanied by 
an escopetero, or peasant, armed with a gun. At the Venta de Barca 
the silence of night was disturbed by the screams of “a lady,” who had 
jumped into her bed with too much agility, and the ricketty affair came 
down bodily, with a crash of rotten planks enough to startle the strongest 
nerves. At Chiclana, where invalids go to feed on soup of long snakes, 
they got the diligence to Cadiz. The city of the Pheenicians struck the 
party on entering as perfectly beautiful—such a number of handsome 

ouses and clean streets, but, like Malaga, being a commercial town, it 
had little fine art. 

Seven hours’ steaming takes the traveller from Cadiz to the capital of 
Andalusia, and hills planted with olives and orange-trees, the elegant 
Giralda visible also from a long distance, afford a great relief to the 
monotony of the journey as Seville is approached. We wish we could 
describe the view from the Giralda—the Alcazar, with its Moorish arches 
and towers; the squares, palaces, convents, and gardens; the tortuous 
streets, as pleasing as fresh white colouring and green paint can make 
them; but all would be of no use, for the proverb has recorded that— 

Quien no ha visto a Sevilla 
No ha visto a maravilla. 

From Seville to Cordova by diligence. Mr. Hoskins describes the 
rich and populous capital of the Umayyah dynasty as now a miserable- 
looking town—a poverty-stricken place ; but, changed as it is (its popu- 
lation of a million sunk to forty thousand), there are still sufficient archi- 
tectural remains to recal its ancient glory, and time can never destroy 
its kindred associations. From Cordova to Madrid, two days’ and two 
nights’ diligence travelling; but neither gentleman nor lady were 
fatigued with the exertion, although the former had a severe attack of 
the maladie du pays (the cholic) at Cordova. As the traveller proceeds 
northwards, the beautiful villages and towns of the south of Spain are 
succeeded by wretched, dirty-looking huts, miserable hamlets, and unin- 
teresting towns—a generally undisguised poverty. Vegetation also un- 
dergoes an equally remarkable change. The costume of the inhabitants 
was also altered for the worse. There was scarcely a bit of colouring to 
be seen which would not have required a large mixture of burnt Sienna ; 
and notwithstanding a draught of Valdepeiias, at the place of that name, 
and reminiscences of Don Quixute at Quesada, Mr. Hoskins exclaimed, 
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in traversing La Mancha, “ Alas! I fear there will be no tolerating the 
north of Spain, after the picturesque south.” 

Aranjuez, with its royal residence and beautiful gardens, its magnifi- 
cent Alameda, and noble terrace on the Tagus, awakened enthusiasm for 
a moment; and Toledo, with its splendid avenue of elms, its lofty cathe- 
dral, its picturesque buildings rising terrace-like, one above another, the 
Alcazar crowning the whole, completed the reconciliation. With Mr. 
Hoskins, Moorish legends are now changed for Gothic chronicles, and he 
is as detailed—we were going to say as prolix, but it is impossible to be 
so with such material to work upon—in the one instance as in the other. 
Madrid, even after all that had seen before, was, from its fine situa- 
tion, a surprise to our travellers. “The approach,” says Mr. Hoskins, 
“ over the bridge into a plaza ornamented with obelisks and statues, and 
through the fine Alameda, is worthy of a great capital. It was eight 
o'clock when we entered. The well-built streets, lighted with gas, were 
crowded to excess with a smartly-dressed population, pouring out for 
their evening walk. Everything had the appearance of a metropolis, 
but the ordinary European character of the streets, their width, and 
regularity, announce. to us that we have reached another land, richer, 
and perhaps more civilised, but not so picturesque.” 

After a good description of the contents of the Escurial, and a dis- 
cussion upon the school of Velasquez and Murillo, we have picturesque 
old Segovia—everything is “old” in Spain—with charming streets and 
groups of houses, for the limner, but very dilapidated for the dweller 
therein. Valladolid, with its noble churches and public buildings, towers, 
“old” palaces, and picturesque groups of houses with fantastic roofs. 
Sad, ruinous, deserted, and yet dead-ldinowred Leon. Burgos, with the 
finest cathedral in Spair. Vittoria and Pamplona, with reminiscences 
of British triumphs, and, lastly, Elisondo, where our author ate a whole 
goose, leaving a chicken for Mrs. Hoskins, and, with this act of real life, 
ceases the romance of the work. The transition from a kingdom half a 
century behind all others to the civilisation of France, left no further 
opportunities for revelling in dreamy legends, raking up musty old 
Romsialen, bringing out old gems of art into the broad light of day, and 
contemplating ruins, still beautiful in their decay, of olden times, only in 
the light of what admirable pictures they would make. There was life 
now, and with it its dull realities; and Mr. Hoskins takes an appro- 
priate and final opportunity, in thinking of this, to call attention to 
what is doing in Valencia in Spain, and in Mettray in France, in the 
cause of reclaiming young criminals and adult convicts, as worthy of 
being introduced into this country. In that which refers to Spain alone, 
Mr. Hoskins’s work is an indispensable companion to Ford. 
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THE FATE OF JOBST OF RUDENZ. 
BY DUDLEY COSTELLO. 


CuaprTer I. 
THE HERO OF LAUPEN. 


Tue sun has risen high above the Emmenthal, but the rays which fall 
on the snowy peaks of the distant Oberland have not yet found their way 
into the narrow gorge through which the rapid Aar pours its impetuous 
waters, after circling the walls of Berne. 

That thickly-wooded valley still lies in deep shadow, but on the broad 

tures which rise behind the grey towers of Reichenbach the vacheron 
Ea long been tending his herd, and the music of their bells has long 
floated on the morning air. 

On the rocky heights which crown the pine-clad hills the goats are 
already browsing, and in the meadows which cling to the mountain slope 
the mower’s scythe has swept down many a eid of humid grass and 
many an opening flower; not idly have the oxen been yoked to the heavy 
wain, nor without tokens of his toil has the husbandman bent over the 
teeming earth. 

It is a feudal period, and in every land that stretches from the Alps to the 
ocean,—east, west, north, and south,—the mace and the lance are oftener 
gra than the stilts of the plough, and the mailed hand more readily 
wields the sword than the sickle. And the hand of the aged man, who 
now in peaceful garb watches over the labour which has made the valley 
so fruitful, was once familiar, too, with the glaive and battle-axe ; and 
many a well-fought field attests the valour of Rudolph of Erlach. 

But after the victory of Laupen, when, on the banks of the Sense, the 
Swiss confederates whom he led defeated the hosts of Burgundy and 
Suabia, the simple-minded, unambitious Rudolph returned again to the 
vassalage of the Lords of Nidau, and, hanging his conquering sword 
above his hearth-stone, devoted his days to the cultivation of the soil to 
which he had given peace. Twenty years had gone by since that famous 
battle with which his name is imperishably entwined, and of a numerous 
family, two sons and a daughter only survived. The former, grown to 
man’s estate, were seeking that renown in arms which they afterwards 
sealed with their blood at the glorious fight of Sempach; and the latter, 
a fair girl of nineteen, had not yet left her father’s side to fulfil her 
woman's destiny. 

But not unsought was Azaline von Erlach, for the fame of her beauty 
had been bruited through the land, and few were the young unwedded 
knights of Berne who had not striven for her favour, few amongst the 
elder nobles who had not coveted her dower, the wealth of Rudolph being 
as widely known as his daughter’s beauty. Yet still she remained unwon, 
and the Bernese chivalry sighed in vain. Tranquilly and happily Azaline 
passed her life in Erlach’s cottage, for such was the simplicity of his 
manners, that, though lord of vast domains, he had renounced the halls 
and towers of his lineage for the rustic abode, which better, he said, 
befitted his present occupations. And in the times of which we speak, the 
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practice of this antique virtue was, in Switzerland, held to be no dero- 


It was a pleasant sight to see how, when the toils of the day were 
ended, Rudolph von Erlach sat with his daughter beneath the shade of 

the wide-spreading chesnut which grew before their dwelling, with one 

hand resting upon his long staff, akihe other clasped in that of Azaline, 

while at his feet lay couched his two faithful bloodhounds, Brandmark and 

Grimm ; and ever as he discoursed to her of the deeds of his earlier life, of 

which she loved to hear, the old man would interrupt his story to listen to 

the shrill notes of the “ Ranz des Vaches” as they echoed along the 

valley, or pause to count the goats as they passed leisurely homeward to 

their nightly shelter beneath the common roof. 

“ ‘Tell me, father, once more the story of the field of Laupen,” said 
Azaline one evening, when thus they were sitting together. ‘“ My bro- 
thers Arnold and Frederick have chosen the profession of arms; and 
while yet the liberties of the Confederation are menaced by the house of 
Hapsburg, a day may come again when the few will be called to do battle 

inst the many. The recollection of what was won by the brave 
Berners from the fierce Burgundians shall sustain me in the hope of vic- 
tory whenever our countrymen march against their oppressors.” 

it was an oft-told tale; but when did age refrain from dwelling on the 
past, or youth regret to listen to the exploits of freedom’s heroes ? 

“Thus it was, then, Azaline,” said Rudolph of Erlach, “in the days 
when the counts and barons of Uchtland, of Aargau, and of Burgundy, 
leagued against the city of Berne to strike her to the ground. 

“I was then—as I am now—the lieger of the house of Nidau, and 
though I drew my sword against Count Rudolph, I never made forfeit of 
the fealty I had sworn. I had heard with sorrow that my liege lord had 
consented to join with Gerard of Valengin, with the Counts of Gruyéres, 
and with many of the proud nobles of Suabia, to destroy our liberties, and 
my first effort was to attempt to dissuade Rudolph of Nidau from arming 
against us with our common foes. I sought him in his castle of Nidau, 
and urged him to forbear while yet there was time. I told him that 
victory was not always with the strong, and reminded him of the fight of 
Morgarten, when the valiant Schwytzers humbled the pride of Duke’ 
Leopold of Austria; adding, that the men of Berne had hearts as brave 
and weapons as rude as those of the foresters on the shore of the lake of 
Egeri; but he laughed me to scorn, and bade me return to the rebel 
burghers—so he called them—saying, in his pride, that out of two hun- 

helmets that fought under his banner he well could spare a single 
man. ; 
**¢ Be it so, my lord count,’ I replied, when all my arguments had 
failed to move him. ‘I am, it is true, but a single man, but I trust I 
shall prove to you that I am a man!’” 

And as he described the scene, the aged features of Erlach glowed with 
the hues of youth, and the fire of manhood sparkled in his eyes as on the 
day of battle. 

“I came back to Berne,” continued Rudolph, “ and rode into the town 
while the burghers were still assembled debating about whom they should 
choose to lead them against the Burgundian nobles. 1 had never followed 
warfare for its own sake, but my name was not unknown in warlike annals, 
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and many a bold burgher, remembering the deeds of my heroic father, 
believed that his son was not his anaiiiee successor. They named me 
to the supreme command by general acclaim, and the Avoyer of the people 
placed in my hands the banner of the Canton, charged with the emblem 
of the Bear, whose fatal hug our enemies have so often felt. 

“T received it reverently, and planting it in the midst of the multitude 
assembled in front of St. Chri s Tower, I harangued the people. 

‘* Six times, I told them, had I stood on the field of battle when the 
smaller number had prevailed over numerous hosts, but that to gain such 
victories, subordination and discipline were the two things needful, and I 
exacted from all present implicit obedience to my commands. They 
swore by the Creator and his saints to obey me in all things; and then [ 
asked them when I should lead them to battle ? 

“<< Tmmediately,’ was their cry. 

“‘ ¢ How fight,’ I again demanded. 

“«¢ To the last drop of blood,’ was each man’s answer. 

“I then numbered my forces, and by moonlight on the night of the 
20th of June, in the thirteen hundred and thirty-ninth year of Grace, 
there stood arrayed four thousand burghers and co-burghers of Berne, 
nine hundred men from the Forest Cantons, three hundred youths from 
Hasli, and eighty horsemen from the faithful city of Soleure. The 
venerable priest, Diebold Baselwind, who fought with sacred weapons, 
exhorted the army, and called down upon it the blessing of God, and of 
our patron Saints, St. Vincent and St. Ursus ; and in the stillness of that 
night, with Baselwind bearing the host in front of the army, we took the 
road to Laupen, strong in the justice of our cause, and resolute never to 
turn back save as victors.” 

‘But the odds, father, were fearfully against you!” interrupted 
Azaline. 

“‘ They were as four to one, my child,’’ answered Erlach, “besides the 
disparity of our weapons and defences, for the chivalry of Burgundy and 
Suabia were clothed in steel, and their swords and spears were in prac- 
tised hands. In that array were seen the banners of the Counts of 
Aarberg, Valengin, Nidau, Neufchatel, and Gruyéres, and with them 
marched full fifteen thousand men-at-arms, and three thousand horsemen, 
besides seven hundred lords with crowned helmets, and twelve hundred 
knights in complete armour. Montenach was there with a hundred 
helmets,—Furstemberg with no less,—and the three proud Bishops of 
Basle, of Sion, and of Lausanne, with all the retainers they could muster. 
He, too, was amongst them—that fated boy, John of Savoy, whom his 
father, Lewis, had sent to compose matters between the Lords and the 
Cantons.” 

“ And did he join the camp against you?” demanded Azaline. 

“ The hot blood of youth,” replied Erlach, “flows ever in too swift 
a current to be checked by the voice of prudence. I would have given 
all my worldly possessions, could I have saved the life of John of Savoy, 
or that of Rudolph of Nidau ; but destiny had marked them both. It is 
at least one comfort to remember that the wardship of my liege lord's 
children was afterwards given me by his kindred, as a pledge of their 
faith in my integrity, however I fought against their sire !” 
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Azaline kissed her father, and dried the tear that stole down the 
furrows of his cheek, as he recalled how Rudolph of Nidau was slain. 


“It was high noon,” pursued Erlach, after a pause, “ when I mar- 


shalled my ranks on the plain of oo In front of the almost count- 
e brave youths of Berne. They 


less infantry of the Suabians I set t 
were tanners and butchers, it is true, not soldiers skilled, but they had 
the hearts of men, and such weapons as they carried they were well 
able to use. 

** * Where are ye now, ye gay gallants,’ I cried to them, ‘ who, decked 
with flowers and feathers, are ever the foremost in the dance? The fate 
of Berne is at this hour in your hands. See! here is Erlach—here the 
banner of your Canton !’ 

“ Their faces were crimson-red, as they shouted in reply: 

“*¢ Lead on—we follow!’ and they closed around the banner. 

“IT made the first attack with a body of. slingers, who, advancing to 
the front, thrice whirled the weapon of David, and at every discharge 
three hundred stones scattered death amongst the mail-clad men. The 
slingers then retired, in obedience to my previous orders, but their re- 
treat was thought to be a flight by a kédy of foresters, unused to war- 
fare, whom I had placed in front, and who, panic-stricken, left the 
field. No fear possessed me when I saw them run; and the words I 
uttered inspired the Berners with fiercer courage. 

‘**¢ Now,’ I exclaimed, ‘we are sure to conquer, for all the cowards 
have left the army!’ 

“‘ And these words were nobly responded to. No longer resting in an 
attitude of defence, and while the knights and leaders of the enemy were 
bringing up their men, yet unprepared to act, the Berners fell upon them 
with levelled pikes “a death-dealing morgensterns, and drove them 
back, with fearful slaughter, like flocks of sheep before my brave butchers. 
The numbers of the mercenaries were now their bane; they fled in dis- 
order, bearing down those who came to their support, and horse and 
foot were mingled in one confused mass. In vain the knights dashed on 


their fiery destriers through the mes/ay; faster fell the stones of the - 


slingers, and at every flight a hundred saddles were emptied ; our seythe- 
men mowed down their horses, and the blades of our pertuisanes were 
red with the best blood of Burgundy. Valengin and Nidau were the 
first who fell. Peter of Gruyéres, and his two brothers, soon lay lifeless 
amid a heap of slain; and the Baron of Blumenberg did not long survive 
them. I was near him, and summoned him to yield, for, ‘ See,’ I cried, 
‘the number of noble knights who have pre at your side !’ 

“©¢ God forbid!’ he answered, ‘that I should survive such men and 
such friends!’ And, swaying over his head his huge two-handed sword, 
he drove right against me. 3 

“A slinger stopped his course—the heavy stone mashed his face be- 
neath the bars of his helmet. His head fell back, and he fell with broken 
neck to the ground ———But why chase the colour from thy cheek, my 





Azaline, with the history of that direful day? Enough for thee to know, ° 


that when the fight was done the whole country for miles — the 
banks of the Sense, was strewn with the slain; that waggons were laden 
with the arms which the enemy cast away in their flight, or lost in the 
struggle of death ; that eighty crowned helmets were amongst the spoil, 
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and that we carried back to Berne the banners of seven-and-twenty 
nobles and as many cities. 

“‘ Not, however, before we had on our knees, on that bloody field, 
devoutly praised the Lord of Hosts for that our great deliverance and 
wondrous victory, and every man said, ‘ Amen!’ to the prayer of thank- 
fulness of Diebold Baselwind. 

“ But see, my Azaline, the flocks are all gathered, and the waning 
light tells us that the hour of rest has come. Let us seek our pallets, 
and in our turn pray that the evils of war may never more deform the 

eful valleys of Berne; or, if my countrymen are doomed again to 
meet the foe, that God may raise up a leader braver and better than 
Rudolph of Erlach.” 

“Say not so, my father,” said Azaline, with tearful eyes; “the 
saviour of his country can have no superior; the blessing of all good 
men attends his footsteps, and the end of that man is peace.” 

The old warrior looked wistfully in his daughter's face; he sighed un- 
consciously ; and then, leaning on Azaline’s shoulder—but lightly lean- 
ing, for his weight rested on his staff—entered his dwelling with slow 
steps, the two bloodhounds following close behind him. 


Cuaprer II. 
THE LOVER AND THE HUSBAND. 


S1x months have passed, and the evening of Erlach’s life is no longer 
cheered by the presence of his daughter Azaline. Her heart, which 
seemed moulded for filial duty only, has yielded to an influence which 
nothing in this world resists. She has learnt to love; and on that love, 
whether it prove a rock or a broken reed, rests all her hope of earthly 
happiness. 

And the prospect is passing fair, for the object of her choice is young, 
handsome, and of high lineage, skilful in the joust, graceful in the dance, 
and bold in the battle-field. Jobst of Rudenz—for so the youthful knight 
is called—has fought in distant lands, and dwelt in foreign courts, return- 
ing to his native country a paragon of accomplishments. Such, at least, 
he is held to be by the simple Swiss maidens, who have never seen one so 
courtly or so softly spoken among all the nobles of Berne or Soleure. 
Jobst of Rudenz has the sweetest smile, on his tongue are the most honied 
words, in his eyes beam the tenderest truth. He is a master of the gaye 
Science, and can sing the praises of his mistress in verses of his own com- 
position, as sweet as those of the famous Minnesinger, Walter of the Vo- 

lweid. He has the reputation, moreover, of being rich, and is not the 
less admired on that account. 

His companions— perhaps even his friends—hint that he is too gay to 
be constant, too profuse to be wealthy ; and add, that such a knight had 
found a fitter home in the courts of Suabia or Provence than amid the 
forests and snows of Switzerland. But what they say in his dispraise is 
fully unheeded, for there are some faults which attract more than virtues. 
Gaiety of temper, say the Swiss maidens, is no proof of fickleness of dis- 
position, and profusion is often only an excess of generosity. It is better 
to be thus than sullen and niggardly ; and what less profit is it to listen 
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to the strains of a lute, especially when the listener's beauty is the theme, 
than to hear for ever the rude notes of the hunter’s horn ? 

Azaline of Erlach had shared the more generous sentiments of the 
damsels with whom she occasionally mingled; but the censure cast on 
Jobst of Rudenz must have been far heavier than these excuses sought to 
exonerate him from, to alter the feeling which had sprung up within her 
bosom. The mind of the young knight of Unterwalden appeared as pure 
as the graces of his person were unrivalled; and when he told her that 
he loved her for herself alone, Azaline believed him with all the faith that 
dwells in the trusting heart of woman. 

A keener observer than Rudolph of Erlach might have noted that the 
eagerness with which Jobst of Rudenz sought his daughter’s hand arose 
from considerations that weighed with him no less powerfully than love. 
But it was sufficient for Erlach that Azaline’s affections were fixed on one 
whom she thought worthy of them; and though his own frugal nature 
had made the gaud and glitter of the great distasteful to him, he could 
admonish without bitterness, and correct without severity, those whose 
habits of life were more luxurious than his own. And there was one 
oe that misled him in estimating the character of Jobst of Rudenz. 

en the knight of Unterwalden, secure in Azaline’s affection, came to 
demand the consent of Erlach to his union with his daughter, he dealt 
with so much shrewdness in all that pertained to the business of the 
alliance, that the unsuspicious old warrior imagined him rather a man who 
was bent on adding to his means, than of dissipating that which he 
already possessed. - 

He knew that though Herman of Attinghausen, the maternal uncle of 
Jobst of Rudenz, had been buried with helm and hauberk, in token that 
he was the last of his race, and that his fief returned to the emperor, yet 
he remembered that when the baron died, but three years before, he be 
queathed other possessions to Jobst, and left him store of gold heside. 
But he knew not—neither knew the less fortunate rivals of the knight of 
Unterwalden—that these possessions had well-nigh all been alienated, and 
that gold all dissipated, in the prodigal haunts of the cities beyond the 
Rhine, before Jobst of Rudenz returned to Switzerland to mend his 
broken fortunes by espousing some wealthy heiress. Erlach was ignorant 
that rapacity may wear the mask of prudence, and prodigality be veiled 
beneath the garb of worldly wisdom. Rudenz spoke him fair besides, for 
he had the gift of a glosing tongue; and the dowry which Erlach gave 
with his daughter, and the more which he promised hereafter, might well 
have excited the envy of the unsuccessful suitors for the hand of Azaline. 

There were great festivals and rejoicings in the castle of Reichenbach, 
where, for the occasion, Erlach dispensed his hospitalities to all the 
country round, in celebration of his daughter’s marriage; but these 
gaieties over, he again returned to his cottage, and once more resumed 
the pastoral life which was so dear to him. 

The knight of Unterwalden bore away his bride, not to his native 
canton, but to a castle which called him lord in the defiles of the Jura, 
beyond Soleure. It was a possession which he had won with the dice 
from the Baron of Falkenstein ; but, sooth to say, it carried with it little 
of territorial endowment, and was somewhat dearly exchanged for the 
gold which the young baron, a ruined spendthrift, had been unable to pay, 
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and who therefore made over to Jobst of Rudenz all that remained to him 
of a once fair estate. The castle of Falkenstein, whose ruins still arrest 
the traveller’s admiration as he climbs the steep pass of the Ober Hauen- 
stein, was an extensive structure; but it had been partially dismantled 
when the vindictive Queen Agnes so cruelly comand tee murder of her 
father, the Emperor Albert, on the unhappy Rudolph von Wart. And 
when the knight of Unterwalden first visited his ill-gotten acquisition, he 
found that his fellow-gamester had played him a gamester’s trick, in sub- 
stituting the bare walls of an almost tenantless abode for the heavy sum 
of money in which he was indebted. 

But when Jobst of Rudenz found that his suit for the hand of Erlach’s 
daughter was fairly entertained, he lost no time in giving orders for the 
restoration of the halls and bowers of Falkenstein; and the traders 
of Basel and Soleure were only too eager to supply all that was necessary 
when the rumour of the knight of Unterwalden’s wealthy marriage was 
confirmed by Rudenz himself. 

To Falkenstein, then, Azaline was conducted by her husband ; and for 
the first few months nothing occurred to disturb her domestic felicity, 
though she could fain have wished that fewer guests had been the inmates 
of the castle, and that Rudenz had been contented with less expensive 
pleasures. The constantly-recurring banquets, the oft-repeated hawking 
and hunting parties, the numerous mesnie, and all the accompaniments of 
a life of mere enjoyment, would gladly have been exchanged by Azaline 
for a nearer semblance of the quiet joys to which she had been accus- 
tomed in her maiden condition. But Jobst of Rudenz had no one to 
control him now, and his purpose in marrying having been achieved, his 
natural disposition began to show itself more plainly. It is true, he had, 
in the first instance, been nearly as much attracted by Azaline’s beauty 
as influenced by the knowledge of her father’s wealth; and, although he 
was a skilful dissembler, there was no dissimulation in the sentiments 
which he avowed. But the passion that glowed within his bosom was 
unworthy the name of love, for it was his own gratification he sought, 
not the happiness of her who was the object of his desire ; and possession 
soon rendered him indifferent. 

The quietude of a domestic life had no charm for Jobst of Rudenz. 
His pleasures were to be sought in the midst of companions in whose 
estimation virtue and propriety of conduct were only idle words: men, 
and women, too, who lived but for the moment, em passed their days 
and nights in one eternal round of extravagance and dissipation, whose 
hands were familiar with the dice-box, whose lips were ever wet with the 
wine-cup. Nor was Rudenz content with assembling his questionable 
friends at Falkenstein. That depravity of taste which springs almost as 
a natural consequence, from unrestrained indulgence, led him to haunts 
of vice without the walls of his own castle, and to the worst répaires of 
the city of Soleure, Jobst of Rudenz became a frequent visitor, where, 
amidst the most dissolute of either sex, he scattered the gold which he 
had received from the liberal hand of Rudolph of Erlach. 

Thus the drain of his extravagance grew daily broader and deeper, and, 
besides the profusion of his expenditure, the claims of creditors began to 

The merchants of Basel and Soleure, thrifty men who calcu- 
lated their profit in proportion to the contingency of loss, became urgent 
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for the payment of debts whose day of credit was long past, and other 
less legitimate claimants were no less clamorous. 

Jobst of Rudenz found little difficulty at first in obtaining money from 
his father-in-law, which he told him he needed on various pretences, all 
equally untrue; and as long as he was successful in his quest, his be- 
haviour towards Azaline was—if not free from blame—at all events, not 
marked by unkindness. But when the frugal-minded Erlach perceived 
that the demands of his son-in-law began to exceed all bounds, and when, 
moreover, the rumour reached his ears, that the sums which he advanced 
had been spent by Rudenz in riot and licentiousness, and that his daugh- 
ter’s home was daily becoming more solitary and neglected—for Azaline 
could not conceal this truth from Erlach’s anxious inquiries—the stern 
spirit of the old warrior awoke, and he peremptorily refused any longer 
to minister to the reckless extravagance of the knight of Unterwalden. 

Then came an hour of bitterness for the: wife of Rudenz. He re- 
proached her with what he called her father’s churlish meanness; he 
scornfully laughed at her proposal to abandon the life of pleasure he had 
so long been leading, and return with her to the tranquil enjoyments 
which had been theirs before marriage; and when she appealed to his 
affection, and pleaded the ties which should bind a husband—and perhaps 
a father—he tore off the mask, and abruptly told her that he had never 
loved her, that he held her but as an instrument of gain, and, failing 
that, cared not how soon the link which had united them was severed ! 

Azaline sunk at once under the blow: her dream of happiness was dis- 

lled for ever. He whom she had loved with such an earnest heart, on 
whose truth she had relied with such unswerving faith, in spite of ap- 
pearances which would have raised a doubt in a less-confiding ie 
had abandoned her, and cast her off; and nothing now remained but to 
lie down and die! ' 

Whatever the effect of his brutal disclosure, Jobst of Rudenz did not 
wait to witness it, but, mounting his horse, rode off to Soleure, to drown 
what sense of remorse still lingered in his nature amid the excesses of his 


dissolute companions. 
Cuapter III. 


THE GULF OF SIN. 


Tue evening bell’ had tolled eight from the old clock-tower in the 
market-place of Soleure—that tower to which tradition assigned, even 
then, an origin of vast antiquity; but though at the sound every house of 
public resort was ordered to be shut, the means of access to such places 
were not denied to all, nor were the revels disturbed of those inside, pro- 
vided any of the privileged classes happened to be amongst them. 

The hostelry of “The Good Saint Martin” was one of these, though 
that beatified personage, highly as he favours travellers, would have been 
sorely scandalised could he have raised the latch of the great room in 
which the principal guests were assembled, and have seen what was there 
going on. It was along and lofty apartment on the upper floor, which was 
approached by a spiral stone staircase—not the safest mode of communi- 
cation with the lower part, when the heady quality of the wine which was 
served up-stairs, is taken into consideration. This saloon, as we may term 
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it, was hung with stamped leather, smirched here and there with ‘daubs 
of bright colour and gilding, but for the most part blackened by time and 
smoke; and at rare intervals on one side, where the casements gave a 
doubtful light by day, pieces of faded tapestry were carefully drawn, so as 
totally to prevent the gleam of the lamps from being observed in the 
street. It was almost a needless precaution, for the rancid oil with which 
they were fed gave out to the full as much smoke as light. Nor was the 
general system of éclairage greatly mended by certain brown, resinous 
. candles, in tin sconces, which were stuck against the wall at the upper end 
of the apartment. These last were meant to indicate where the dais, or 
board ‘of honour, was placed, and none took their seats there who were not 
entitled to do so by reason of their rank or the extent of their means—a 
well-filled purse being held, in these purlieus, the equivalent of a patent 
of nobility. Below the dais a long table stretched from one end of the 
room to the other, at which knots of men were seated, some playing at 
draughts and some at dice, with stoups of wine beside them, from which 
they drank freely, and at their elbows flaunting women, whose red caps 
proclaimed at once that they belonged to the marked tribe of courtesans, 
even if their words and gestures, their bold language and wanton glances, 
had left any doubt on the subject. 

The greater number of these men were roistering soldiers—reiters who 
fought under any banner, red or black, and who, when not bearing arms 
in the quarrels of their superiors, drew their swords on their own account, 
and filled their pouches from those of such straggling wayfarers as they 
chanced to encounter on the highways. But amongst them were a few 
townsmen, not of the most opulent, and certainly not of the most 
respectable class, whom the flagon and the dice-box had seduced from 
their homes to mingle in scenes of vice like this till they fully qualified 
themselves for the hangman’s cord or the sword of the Scharfrichter. 
And besides these were seen, where the wine-cup circled quickest, where 
the dice rattled loudest, and where the most gaudily-dressed and hand- 
somest courtesans were gathered, a group of young men, whose velvet 
caps and streaming feathers, whose mantles of samite and golden chains, 
and, above all, whose daring levity, sufficiently declared the nobility of 
their descent, and the depths to which they had fallen. 

“ What has happened, I wonder, to Jobst of Rudenz to-night, that he 
fails to keep his hour!” exclaimed Albert of Attiswyl, one of the gayest 
of the licentious crew. ‘ He was not wont to be behindhand where good 
fellowship prevailed, where generous wine was to be drunk, where gold 
was to be won, and where bright creatures were waiting to help him to 
spend his gains.” 

“Perhaps,” suggested Ulrick of Kirchberg, a heavy-looking youth, 
with a sinister cast in his eye—‘“ perhaps he has forsworn our com- 
pany, and gone to plead seats for his misdeeds from old Rudolph of 

upen !” 

«Most likely to ask him for money,” said Peter of Diesbach, who was 
more in the secrets of Rudenz, and kept his counsel accordingly. 

“T can promise you that he is not at Reichenbach,” observed the 
Baron of Kestenholz, looking up from his game; “for as I came hither 
to-day I passed him near the ford of Wangen. And though we had no 
spiiach together—for the river lay between us, and he looked neither to 
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the right nor the left—I saw by the path he afterwards took, when I 
turned to look after him, that he was travelling towards Falkenstein, 
though his horse’s pace was slow enough to show that Jobst had little 
pleasure in turning his head that way.” 
“Gone home to his wife,” laughed Albert of Attiswyl. ‘What say 
_ to that, Petronille la Gente? Will her blue eyes and fair skin keep 
im a captive long ?” 


The dark-browed beauty to whom he spoke tossed her head scornfully,. 


as if Rudenz had been quite indifferent to her—as, indeed, he was at.that 
moment, her eager glances being fixed on the Baron of Kestenholz, by 
whose side the gold was fast accumulating. 

“ If Kestenholz saw Rudenz on the road to Falkenstein,” said Peter of 
Diesbach, ‘‘ the more reason we have for expecting him here. The love he 
bears to the fair shepherdess will scarcely keep him from the dainty fare 
for which we have to thank our patron saint, the blessed Martin. A good 
saint he was for cutting his cloak in twain to cover a beggar; a pity it is 
that our fathers follow not his example, and divide their estates with their 
sons. I am sure the greater part of us have a beggar’s claim !” 

This sally caused a laugh among the dicers, and Peter of Diesbach 
would doubtless have improved the occasion if Attiswyl had not suddenly 


checked his _- 

“ Hark!” he exclaimed, “ I hear the trampling of horses’ hoofs coming 
down the street,—nearer—now they stop! Quick, host, and unbar the 
door. It is Jobst of Rudenz !” 

He was right in his conjecture. A heavy step was presently heard 
ascending the stone staircase,—the door was thrown open, and the knight 
of Unterwalden entered the apartment. 

A shout of welcome saluted him from the table at which his friends 
were seated, but he gave them no smile im return. There was hea 
gloom on his brow, and he threw himself in silence on the nearest 
bench. } 

“What ails you, Jobst ?” said Albert of Attiswyl, “that you come 
without a word of greeting. Kestenholz tells us that he saw you to-day, 
spurring towards Falkenstein like a lover to his mistress, or an heir to his 
inheritance. Have you left them both behind? How fares the lady, and 
what of the bags of golden crowns?” 

‘Peace with your folly,” returned Rudenz, moodily; ‘give me a 
draught of wine,—my throat is parched with dust and travel.” 

The flagon was three times raised to quench his thirst, and then he set 
down the cup. 

“Tell me,” said Peter of Diesbach, drawing Rudenz on one side, “ how 
have you sped at Falkenstein? Has the old goatherd of Reichenbach 
relented, and sent you the gold you asked for?” 

. Curses on him,” angrily exclaimed Rudenz; ‘the churl keeps back 
fron’ me even that which is mine own!” 

* How so?” said Diesbach, raising his brows ; “‘ enough, methinks, that 
he should guard his own!" 

“I think so, too,” replied Rudenz. ‘“‘ When I mingled my blood with 
his, I too much honoured his peasant stock, and all the gold he possesses 
would not suffice to make us equal. It is true, he gave me some portion 
of his wealth when I wedded Azaline—that is—his daughter—but the 
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whole of her dower is not yet paid. There are lands which are still my 
due, and these I have a right to ask for, and, by St. Ursus of Soleure, 
these I mean to have!” . 

* Set one wage og another, and let them fight it out,” said Dies- 
bach, laughing with his accustomed irreverence at all things held to be 

. But of this anon—have you nothing to make you welcome 
here—for I need not tell you that when gamesters and courtesans 
are met, he who has not money in his purse finds scant favour in their 


eee I have not money, I have money’s worth,” replied the knight of 
Unterwalden. “See,” he continued, thrusting his hand beneath his vest 
and ing it forth again, “here are jewels, worth double the amount of 
— gold which Kestenholz has won yonder!” 

| was a charm in the sound of the word “jewels” which operated 
like magie on Petronille la Gente. Since the first glance which she cast 
on Rudenz as he entered, and, as she guessed, empty-handed, -she had 
stood with averted eyes, and taken no heed of his presence; but she now 
turned her head quickly, and, seeing a casket in his hand, bestowed on 
him one of her most fascinating smiles. 

“ Truant,” she said; “not one word for Petronille after a whole day’s 
absence! What comfort is left her when Jobst of Rudenz forsakes ?” 

‘‘The next comer,” muttered Peter of Diesbach—* but the syren’s 
lure must be stronger than | wot of, if it keep Rudenz from the dice to- 
night.” 

“He was right. The knight of Unterwalden impatiently shook off the 
fair arm that strove to encircle him as he drew near the table, and seated 
himself beside the players. 

“ Have we any trader here, or haggling Jew, who can value me these 
stones ?” he cried, drawing out a glittering carkanet from the casket, and 
holding it up to full view. 

“ Hans Knicker, who, when he is at home, lives in the Juden Gasse of 
Frankfort, is in the corner there by the Stube. If any man knows the 
value of diamonds and rubies,” said Peter of Diesbach, “it is he! Come 
hither, Jew, and tell the noble knight of Unterwalden how much these 
stones are worth.” 

* Does his lordship want money for them?” asked the Jew. 

“ And if not?” returned Diesbach. 

“That makes a great difference,” replied Hans. “TI could tell him 
what they are worth in my hands—but not in his.” 

*“* How so?” 

* His lordshi bly bought them, and has not yet forgotten the 
ei - He better do so at once, for he will never hear it again. 

iamonds are a drug now since the merchants of Venice have found their 
way across the Alps. Gold is far more worth than ever.” 

“‘ Curses on your jargon!” exclaimed Rudenz, angrily. “ How many 
golden crowns ma I against this carkanet?”’ 

The Jew took the jewels in his hand, and examined them with the care 
of a dealer. He held them up to the light to catch the reflection of the 
rays and note their transparency, but he could not bring himself to declare 
their actual value, though he was not to be the aser—at least not 
yet. The instinct of his profession was too strong within him, and he 
stammered out : 
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“ Two thousand golden crowns!” 

** Two thousand!” cried the knight of Unterwalden—“ ey cost me 
five at the fair of Beaucaire; they are worth a knight’s ransom ! 

‘*T will deal with you more liberally than Hans Knicker,” said the 
Baron of Kestenholz,—“ here are five hundred crowns more than the sum 
he names. I will set the whole amount—two thousand five hundred— 
against the carkanet, or turn trader for once, and buy them for the 
money.” 
$ Buy them, buy them,” eagerly whispered Petronille la Gente, lean- 
ing fondly over the baron’s shoulder—‘‘ buy them and—give them to me |” 

Kestenholz smiled, but there was no denial in his eyes as he turned 
them upon the large full orbs of the courtesan. . 

“The money, the money,” shouted Rudenz—“ we can then play like 
nobles, not chaffer like Jews !” 

Hans Knicker strove to interpose. 

“T will give,” he said, “but I have not enough in Soleure at present— 
I will give € 

His hesitation spoilt his bargain, for the knight of Unterwalden, who 
had paused for a moment to hear how much, thrust the carkanet across 
the table to Kestenholz, who clutched it at onee. and gave in return a 
heap of shining coin. 

‘‘ Where got he the jewels?” demanded Albert of Attiswyl of Peter of 
Diesbach. 

“Saw you them not,” replied Diesbach, “‘on a certain fair neck at the 
tournament held at Reichenbach? He bought them not at Beaucaire— 
they were an heirloom in the house of Erlach.” 

“ What house they may belong to before this night’s revel is ended, 
a prophet wiser than you or I could scarcely tell,” returned Attiswyl— 
“for see the play is again begun, and Rudenz ventures boldly. Let each 
man fling in for his chance !” 

The players now addressed themselves to their work—and save a few 
reiters who loved a full flask in their grasp better than the sight of a dice- 
box in others’ hands, and one or two maudlin traders who were lulling 
themselves to sleep to the dulcet tones of a fiddle and hautboy, which still 
squeaked at intervals to amuse the inferior guests—the whole of the com- 
pany in the saloon crowded round the upper table to watch the fluctua- 
tions of the game. 

Those fluctuations were many. At one time Kestenholz had again 
nearly cleared the board—at another Rudenz was a large winner; Albert 
of Attiswyl had his chance of fortune, and Ulrick of Kirchberg at 
one moment hoped to go forth the victor of the party. But Fortune 
abided by none of these; it might have been chance, thou in all pro- 
bability there was something aiding—the art of loading dice being no 
mystery amongst gamesters even in the times of which we speak—for on 
Peter of Diesbach’s shuttle all the luck finally descended. His was the 
gold and his the carkanet—and with both the smiles of Petronille la 
Gente—and his the towers of Falkenstein, which once more found their 
market at the gaming-table. 

It was late in the morning, and the players had dropped off one by 
one, till none were left but Diesbach aa Jobst of Rudenz. The latter 
had thrown his last stake, and sat with his head buried in his hands and 
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his bloodshot eyes fixed gloomily upon the board. Diesbach fearing, 
perhaps, to go orth with his winnings—for his friend, as he knew, was 
not incapable of a guet-d-pens—sat opposite Rudenz, watching him in- 
aa ~ anes in his mind some question of vital import. At 
en e: 

“ Rudens,” he said, “ wherefore despair'? This is only a freak of for- 
tune. What my luck is to-day, yours may be to-morrow.” 

“‘ How mean you ?” exclaimed Jobst, raising his head, fiercely.. ‘“ Do 
you not know—who so well as you—that I have lost everything, and am 
at this hour a penniless beggar? Jest not with me, or the steel I wear 
may make your gold and gems of little worth to you.” 

*‘ Keep*your steel for better purposes,” replied Diesbach, unmoved by 
the threat; “use it as I advise, and you may get gold for the carrying 
—enough to set against all my winnings—and be a richer man than 


ever.” 


Rudenz looked at the speaker fixedly. He did not speak, but Dies- 
bach knew he was listening. The latter went on rapidly : 

“ Rudolph of Erlach,’’ he said, ‘‘defrauds you of his daughter’s dower ; 
he shuts his ears to your prayers; make him open them to your im- 
portunity. He is old and feeble; you have a tongue to speak, and, if 
need be, an arm to strike. Erlach lives alone. Take horse at once, and 
go to Reichenbach. Come back with gold.” 

With these words Diesbach rose, and went towards a casement. He 
threw back the tapestried curtain, and the daylight came streaming in. 
He might now venture homeward with his prize, secure from ambuscade. 
Rudenz was still sitting where he had left him. 

** Come back with gold !’’ repeated Diesbach, slowly and impressively, 
as he left the apartment. ; 

Rudenz remained for some minutes in a state of stupor, but the noise 
of the closing doors, as his friend departed, roused him from his apathy. 

“‘Come back with gold!” he muttered. ‘Be it so. I accept the 
chance, let the means be what they may.” 

A quarter of an hour afterwards, a solitary horseman passed over the 
drawbridge of the Berner-Thur, and rode rapidly in the direction of 
Reichenbach. 


CHapter IV. 
THE AVENGERS OF BLOOD. 


Tue shades of night had drawn in after a fine October day, in the. 
year 1360, and Rudolph of Erlach, alone in his rustic dwelling, sat 
poring, by the light of a cresset, over the pages of a richly-illuminated 
“¢ Byble Hystorial,”—for which he had given a large sum to the monks of 
the abbey of St. Gallen—no longer the jealous guardians of their lite- 

wealth, but anxious rather to exchange it for the wealth of the 
world, in order to prosper their intrigues, and advance the political in- 
fluence of their Abbot. 

Erlach’s eyes were bent on the costly volume, but the sense in them 
was closed’ to the limner’s art or the rubricator’s cunning, for his 
thoughts had wandered to that fastness in the Jura, where dwelt the 
pride of his heart, his daughter Azaline. 
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They were, however, speedily recalled to present life, by the sudden 
baying of his two bloodhounds, which, with his own hands, he had 
chained an hour before in their nightly lair on the ground-floor of 
the cottage, the upper part alone, as is still customary in the canton of 
Berne, being occupied by the owner of the dwelling. 

Erlach went out into the staircase, and leaning over the balustrade, 
rebuked the hounds for the noise they made. 

** Be still, Brandmark! Lie quiet, Grimm! No wolves are near; take 
your rest in peace, and leave me to mine.” 

But still an under-current of growling went on, and Erlach soon dis- 
covered the cause in the sound of a hasty footfall which reached his ear. 

** What ho, there!’ he called, as he looked out into the night, “ who 
comes ?” 

“It is I—Jobst of Rudenz,” replied a voice, and presently the tall 
aoe of the knight of Unterwalden was visible by the light of the lamp 
which Erlach held. He drew nearer, but though the hounds were 
familiar with his tones, they growled uneasily, and seemed to strain their 
chains to set themselves free; and it was not till their master had 
spoken harshly to them that they ceased from their chiding. 

“Enter son,” said Erlach, ‘your tidings must be worth hearing 
since they are brought so late. What of my daughter? Is she a mother 

et?” 
“ Of that I know nought,’’ replied Rudenz, carelessly. “I left her— 
well,” he added, after a brief pause. 

“This visit, then,” said Erlach, in a grave tone, ‘‘ what means it? 
Our last meeting was none of the friendliest, and your present bearing 
bodes little better.” 

*‘T am come,” exclaimed Rudenz, chafing at the old man’s cold re- 
ception—“ I am come to claim my rights!” 

“* Be it so,” replied the aged knight. ‘ Rudolph of Erlach never yet 
refused his rights to any man.” 

“Then give me mine,” returned Rudenz—“ mine—which you have 
so long withheld.” 

“TI owe you nothing,” said Erlach, calmly; “except a weight of 

care,” 
“ That care may be increased,” retorted Rudenz ; “but to the point. 
I came not here to bandy words, or disguise my purpose; I claim the 
lands that are my due in right of my wife. Withhold them longer at 
your peril!” 

“ And so let the usurer clutch them in his grasp—the spendthrift 
hazard their value on the cast of a die. No, Jobst of Rudenz! Lands 
of mine—for yours they are not, and, perchance, may never be—shall 
not pass that way. My promise, as you well know, referred not to my 
lifetime; and bethink you, your memory is not so treacherous as to fail 
toTemind you that the sum I last advanced was given in quittance for all 
future contingencies. Repay the gold I lent, or cease to trouble me with 
your pretended claims; or, if misconduct has led you to — promise 
amendment, relinquish the vain rank sy are incapable of sustaining 
Worthily, and bring my daughter to Reichenbach. Here, amid these 
valleys, you may learn to love that virtue on which you have hitherto 
turned your back ; here you may become a man fit to be the husband of 


Azaline of Erlach.” 
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s “ A peasant’s thought, and es by a peasant’s tongue,” eee 

Rudenz, contemptuously, “to cows and pasture goats—a fittin 
jon for a kn ht of Unterwalden ! eel old man ! I leave 

not this roof to-night with my purpose unfulfilled. Give me either, in 

ld, the worth of the land I claim, or sign me a deed—for this token of 
dining.” he sneeringly added, pointing to the outspread volume, “ seems 
to promise something of gam skill—a deed of conveyance of the land 
itself. I will then be gone, trouble you no more.” 

“You may be gone now,” returned Erlach, coldly, seating himself as 
he spoke; “ sooner or later it concerns yourself only.” 

Rudenz trembled with passion. He came close to the knight of 
Erlach, and exclaiming, “Gold or the deed!” menaeed him with his 
clenched hand. 

The blood of the hero of Laupen rushed to his cheek at this imsult. 
He rose hastily from his chair, and, though his hand shook with age and 
feebleness, grasped a truncheon that was lying on the table, and stood 
erect as when he offered the bold Berners to lead them against the foe. 

It was a semblance of resistance and the pretext which Rudenz sought. 
He rushed at the old man, and, seizing him by the throat, endeavoured 
to throw him on the ground, there to bind and despoil him of his 
wealth ; for at the moment he entertained no deadlier purpose. 

But the strength of the old Swiss warrior had not entirely departed 
with his prime of life; he struggled manfully with his son-in-law, and 
together they swayed to and fro, locked in each other's fieree embrace, 
till both fell on the floor together. At this the hounds below rent the 
air with their howling, and the efforts they made to break their bonds 
were distinctly audible above the din. 

Rudenz, who had fallen uppermost, shook off the grasp of his feeble 
opponent, and quickly gained his feet; but Erlach rose too as far as his 
knees, and hearing the baying of his hounds, called to them loudly for 
assistance. | 

“Hither, good dogs! Hey, Brandmark! hey, Grimm !—it is Rudolph 
of Erlach who calls.” 

The dogs replied by more vigorous bounds and louder threats. Not 
a moment was to be lost if Jobst of Rudenz held his own life of value. 
He glanced wildly around in search of a weapon, for his own dagger had 
escaped from its sheath and fallen somewhere out of sight. His eye fell 
upon a naked sword that was hanging from the wall. He seized it im- 
stinctively, and, as Erlach was rising to his feet, plunged it in his breast. 

The old man staggered backwards a few paces, and then fell heavily to 
the ground, while his blood gushed out on his hearthstone. He lifted his - 
head, and, looking at the dripping blade, exclaimed in dying accents : 

‘* Mother of God! is this my last reward !” 

They were the last words he spoke. The weapon dropped from the 
hand of Rudenz. It was the sword with which Erlach had conquered on 
the field of Laupen ! 

He turned, and rushing from the room, leapt over the balustrade into 
the open plain, and fled like one pursued by the furies. 

Well might he fly, for the avengers of blood were on his track. He 
reached the spot were his horse was fastened, and mounting in hot haste, 
spurred furiously up the path that led from the valley, and, gaining the 
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table land, scoured away as fast as the startled creature could bear him. 
Yet once, on the brow of a hill, he paused, as a distant sound fell on his 
ear. It was the baying of Erlach’s hounds, and it swept through the air 
like the voice of doom. 

** Howl on !” he cried, “ howl till you wake your master !”” 

And away he rode again with frantic speed, and soon the forest of 
RKesneatiod was past and Reichenbach left far behind. 





Good dogs! noble hounds! Brandmark and Grimm !—that last strug gle 
has set you free! See—your feet are wet in the gore of Rudolph of Er- 
lach! The pale face and lifeless hands which you lick with your sweep- 
ing tongues can never shine on you or caress you again. In vain you 
shake your master by the collar, in vain you thrust your heads against his 
senseless body,—he is dead,—dead as the stones on which he lies,— 
murdered in his old age by his son-in-law, the knight of Unterwalden. 

Do you know what murder is? Methinks the God whose’ power in- 
forms all things has given you a new instinct. You gaze upon each other, 
and a brighter ray of reason descends upon you. One last despairing 
howl is given to your murdered lord and then—with one consent—you 
rush from the house of blood and scent the fhurderer’s footsteps. 

The track is soon found, and once found will never be lost. On Brand- 
mark and Grimm! Good dogs! The blood of Rudolph of Erlach cries 
to you for revenge. 





The night was half spent, and Rudenz, avoiding the high road to 
Soleure, had reached the ford of Wangen on the Aar. He had ridden 
full thirty miles since he quitted the valley of Reichenbach, and his steed, 
exhausted by the distance, added to the previous day’s work, could go no 
further, and he was forced to abandon him at the river’s brink. “ But 
no matter now,” he cried, “I know the ford well; once on the other side 
and I am safe—two leagues more and I stand within the walls of Falken- 
stein. Of Falkenstein! And who will come to greet me? Great God! 
the daughter of the man whom I have slain !” 

He cast himself on the ground, and groaned sorely. Enfeebled in mind 
and body, he might have passed the rest of the night where he lay, but 
once again a sound fell on his ear, at which a shudder crept over his mg 
and his fell of hair rose stiffly from his head. It was the baying of blood- 
hounds, and his conscience told him who were his pursuers. 

He rose from the moist earth, damp with. the river fog, but the moisture 
which trickled from his brow was colder than the midnight dew. He 
dashed into the Aar, and wading, scrambling, and swimming, gained the 
opposite bank in safety. “ Accursed hounds!” he cried, “ your instinct 
fails you now, the water ‘70% the track.” But, determined to leave no 
opening to chance, or, as if doubting the truth of his own exclamation, he 
hurried on as fast as his wearied limbs would let him towards the defiles 
of Ober Hauenstein. 





Good dogs! Brandmark and Grimm! Your instinct is truer than the 
murderer recked of; or has the special Providence who never suffers 
blood-guiltiness to escape unpunished, suspended the common laws of 
nature? You have passed the ford with as sure a foot as if your victim 
were in full view, though the night is dark, and the mists roll over the 
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river. Away, away, the scent is hot again,—another deep, long ery, and 
silently you sweep along. 





Footsore, panting, staggering, bewildered, Jobst of Rudenz had strug- 
gled on till he reached the dark gorge of Klus, and though he feared to 
stop, he now deemed himself safe. A few hundred yards further, and the 

tes of the tower which guard the pass will open to receive him—for 
the warder is his own retainer. 

Suddenly he hears the pattering of hasty feet, and the hoarse gasp of 

r breath behind him. His limbs are like lead, his hands are power- 
less to strike, but yet he turns to face his pursuers. One bound, and their 
fangs have stricken him,—he screams in the extremity of his fear,—but 
the warder sleeps on his watch-tower, and the hounds are alone with 
their prey. 

Good dogs! Brandmark and Grimm! What has become of the mur- 
derer of the hero of Laupen ! 





“The next day,” says the old chronicle which briefly tells the story of 
this event,—“ the next day the bloodhounds returned to Reichenbach 
with bloodstained lips, and nothing more was heard of Jobst of Rudenz.” 








ALEXANDER YPSILANTI AT MUNKAC.* 
FROM THE GERMAN OF WILHELM MULLER. 


ALEXANDER YPsILANT! lies in Munkac’s highest tower. 

The rusty bars of his dungeon grate, shook with the wild storm’s power ; 

As the rg ao hid the moon, and dark clouds veiled the sky ; 

Deep sighed the Grecian chieftain that in chains he thus should lie. 

Still to the sonth horizon points ever his pale hand— 

“Ah! that I lay beneath the soil of my dear fatherland !” 

As he gazed on the wide and barren tracks that lay the tower around, 

Where the eagle soared above the cliff far o’er the marshy ground. 

a be Hgpet, “ Who tidings brings from the land where the lov’d ones 
we 

Then his eyes were weighed with tearful sleep as by some mighty spell. 

And the hero sinks his weary head upon his Saati For hand : 

See, his countenance grows brighter, dreams he of the Grecian land ? 

Straightway on his slumbers entered a warrior of colossal size, 

And he gazed upon the sleeper with joy in his spectral eyes. 

** Alexander Ypsilanti, let thy lion heart take cheer, 

Where blood of mine was long since shed a rocky pathway near,— 

Where in a single narrow grave three hundred Spartans lay, 

Have the Grecians smote the Infidel upon this very day. 

To bear the news from another clime | left the spirit band, 

A clime as free, O Ypsilanti, as thy Hellas holy land.” 

Then the prince awoke from slumber, and “ Leonidas,” he cried, 

Not tears of joy the captive shed, and gazed all eager eyed. 

Hark! the rushing o’er his head, as forth into the night 

An eagle flies, whose mighty wings cleave the grey streaks of light. 

JasPER THORSON. 


* The noblest of the Greek patriot chieftains. 
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PICTURES OF MY BARRACK LIFE. 


BY A GERMAN SOLDIER, 
Cuapter III. 
REVEILLE—STABLE-TALK, 


Tue first night I spent in the barracks I slept but little. Indeed, I 
would have defied the Seven Sleepers themselves to have obtained anything 
like a wink upon my fresh-stuffed mattress, which, having a sharp ridge in 
the middle, and slanting down with a steep inclination on either side, was 
calculated for anything but repose. If I did manage to close my eyes for 
a moment, the same dream constantly recurring to my mind disturbed my 
rest by its effects. I thought I was on the top of a high hill, and was 
seized wit! a childish desire so roll down from the top to the bottom. 
I did so, and found the descent pleasant enough till I reached the valley, 
when I bumped my side against the trunk of a tree which lay in my 
way. ‘This awoke me, and I found to my surprise that I was on the 
hard floor by my bedside. This occurring every time I had the temerity 
to. close my eyes, I at length gave up the attempt in despair, and 
passed the remainder of the night upon the floor. I was up with the 
lark, and at the first notes of the bugle issued from my dormitory to 
proceed to the stables. But what a strange spectacle saluted my gaze on 
crossing the threshold! Could it be real, or was it an optical delusion ? 
I rubbed my eyes incredulously, but, ulas! with all my rubbing I could 
not alter the obstinate fact which horrified my sense of propriety. A 
short distance from me the trumpeter, about whose office and diguity I 
had entertained many romantic and medieval notions—at whose beck 
hundreds of gallant warriors ought, as I imagined, to be proud to follow 
—a man whom I had often thought of with respect, stood blowing a loud 
reveillé with the most provoking indifference, and, horribile dictu, in his 
shirt! In mute amazement I watched this unchivalrous trumpeter blow 
his blast and creep up to bed again. What a monstrous anomaly! A 
trumpeter sounding his inspiriting notes without even a pair of panta- 
loons! A breechless bugler! O tempora, O mores ! 

After he had disappeared I remained for a moment in a state of incer- 
titude, unable to decide whether I had seen a real live trumpeter, or 
whether it was some wild pharitasmagoria of the brain, caused by the 
broken slumbers of the night; but convinced at last, by irrefragable 
evidence, that I was actually awake, and in full possession of my facul- 
ties, I directed my steps towards the stable, musing by the way on this 
unromantic adventure with the degenerate trumpeter. My preceptor, 
Sergeant Dose, received me solemn and stately, as usual, at the stable 
door, and commenced the day’s tuition by reading me a lecture out of a 
book on the management of the horse, which, as he informed me, had 
been written by one of our officers, who was also a great poet, and had 
written many patriotic songs. Lest the curiosity of my readers should 
be excited, I may as well mention that, notwithstanding Dose’s eulogium, 
the officer in question is not extensively known among the literati of the 

resent day, nor is he yet enrolled in the corpus poetarum of the Father- 
d, though their name be Legion. His prolegomenon ended, Dose gave 
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me the book, which had evidently undergone a thorough acclimatisation 
in the purlieus of the stable, and recommended me to study it profoundly. 
I put the book in my pocket, and then perambulated the stables, to make 
myself acquainted with their various ways and doings, Sergeant D. 
enjoining me, meanwhile, to observe everything carefully, that I might 
commence my diurnal duties in the afternoon. 

A military stable, when the soldiers are engaged in rubbing down their 
horses, is a most lively and animated sight. The scrupulous cleanliness 
of every corner, the snorting, shaking, champing and rubbing of a 
nate horses, make a highly novel and interesting coup dail. Before 
one of the animals, a long-legged, wall-eyed mare, the sergeant stopped 
in his peripatetic discourse, and pointed it out to me as his charger. 

‘«‘ That is Crocus, one of the most distinguished mares in Christendom ; 
see, how well she knows me. But Crocus, my jewel, don’t turn your 
head to me in that manner, or if Captain de Foe comes he will say we 
seem to have made a very good breakfast this morning.” 

These words were scarcely out of his mouth when he felt a hard tap 
on his shoulder, and, turning round, he beheld the sharp physiognomy 
of the captain himself. It was an astounding coup de théatre. The 
candescent countenance of his Satanic Majesty could not have alarmed 
the sergeant more than this unwelcome apparition. But this time, to 
our great, though agreeable surprise, the storm blew over. Satisfied, 
probably, with the dismay which he saw depicted on our faces, or perhaps 
taken too much aback at the sergeant’s unexpected boldness to be able to 
collect the thunders of his wrath and launch them at his head, the 
captain merely remarked, with not more than his usual asperity, 

“ Sergeant Dose, it strikes me that we have made a good breakfast this 
morning ;” and then turning to me, “I should have been better pleased 
if I found you cleaning your horse.” | 

I crept away with my tail between my legs, metaphorically speaking, 
and set to work on my charger’s flanks. After half an hour’s unwonted 
exertion, which reduced me to a state of thorough sudefaction, I accom- 
plished my task to the sergeant’s satisfaction, and proceeded to drill. 
That and appell being over, I had the afternoon to myself, till the time 
for “the prelection” came on. This prelection is that portion of a 
soldier’s day which is devoted, according to rules and regulations, to 
intellectual pursuits. The assembled garrison is then instructed and 
examined by one of the officers on some useful military matters. On 
this day Lieutenant von Rump officiated as our pedagogue. He was 
kind and considerate, but somewhat too fastidious for a soldier. For 
example, when he entered our barrack-room he took the most particular — 
care to steer clear of every piece of furniture, and he was followed by his 
servant, bearing his own peculiar chair, upon which he sat down with 
immense dignity and importance. Having arranged the ends of his 
beard, and turned up the tips of his moustache, he opened the pro- 
ree with the words, 

“This room smells horribly of stale tobacco.” 

He then hemmed, put a bouquet to his nose, and began to read the 
first chapter of our “ Artillery Guide,” from which I and the other 
neophytes learnt that a brigade of artillery is always commanded by a 
colonel, and consists of three divisions, of which is under a major, 
and consists of five batteries of eight pieces each, and many other minute 
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details uninteresting to my reader, but necessary to be learnt by every 
aspirant after military fame. Whilst this was being read, above half of 
my comrades were in a blissful state of somnolency, and when aroused by 
a poke in the ribs from a neighbour, they responded to the lieutenant’s 
interrogatories with the most outrageously foolish guesses, which, how- 
ever, was the case with many of those whe kept awake. I frequently 
found among the privates many who had abundance of mother-wit, and 
excelled in repartee, but were nevertheless incorrigibly stupid when 
required to learn anything. One cannoneer in my company could not, 
by any amount of pains, be made to recollect that gunpowder was com- 
posed of sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal. You might impress it upon 
him one minute, and a few minutes later he would not be able to name 
more than two of the ingredients. The colonel heard of his peculiar 
obfuscation of intellect, and resolved to examine the man himself. 

** Well, my son, can you teil me what powder is made of?” 

The man was silent. The colonel then desired him to remember that 
it was made of sulphur, saltpetre, and charcoal ; and after repeating them 
to him desired him to recite them again. 

*“ Charcoal—saltpetre,” stammered out the cannoneer, and stopped. 

A second time this was repeated, and a second time he failed. Von 
Teschchenschech then imagined the man must be embarrassed by his 
presence, and taking off his plumed hat he said to him: 

“Now fancy that I am not your Colonel von Teschchenschech, but 
only your good comrade the cannoneer ; and suppose I come to you, tap 
you on the shoulder, and say, ‘Comrade, have the goodness to tell me 
what powder is made of ?? What would you say ?” 

The man immediately looked up, and replied, with an unembarrassed air : 

«I should say, comrade, that you know better than I do.” 

In this routine I spent some days, during which my former romantic 
ideas were being gradually dispelled by stern reality, and I now began to 
perceive that the chivalry of the nineteenth century is an organism in 
which the man who can best succeed in holding his tongue, keeping his 
buttons bright, and his belt white, is che most sure of fame and honour. 
I soon learnt the manual and sword exercise, and was then instructed in 
the noble art of equitation, by Lieutenant Diggendorf, who presided over 
that branch of our military education. He was one of the best and 
most beloved officers in the brigade; for, though strict, he was always 
just, and did not, like most of his co-fréres, imagine that bluster and 
abuse are the best means of manufacturing country bumpkins into decent 
soldiers, whereas it is only a due admixture of firmness, gentleness, and 
judgment, that will ever convert the shapeless metal into the required 
form. For some time after my arrival at Dolmar we had a commanding 
officer who leniently allowed us many little liberties not strictly regular, 
if only they did not seriously impair the discipline of the regiment; but 
soon after I had ceased to be in statu pupillari, and had become a full- 
fledged defender of my country, hight Cannoneer Br——, the captain 
announced to us one morning at appell the ominous tidings that the staff 
of our brigade was to be removed to Dolmar; in other words, that Von 
Teschchenschech was coming in propria persona to fill the gubernatorial 
throne in Dolmar. ‘This information was accompanied, as well it might, 
by a recommendation from our captain to the regiment, and especially to 
the volunteers, to observe the strictest propriety, and avoid every breach 
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of discipline or decorum. £.g. We must not think of going out with 
our uniforms unbuttoned, or with a white waistcoat on, or a silk cravat, 
as the colonel had an especial antipathy to these things in private soldiers. 
In a few days the colonel appeared, and signalised his entry by a long 
aa at which he stormed and anathematised at a great rate. That 

ing over, he inspected the barracks and stables, making us shake in our 
shoes at the peering glances he threw around him. Sergeant Dose was 
custodian of the provender-chamber for the equine part of the battery, 
and in that office I was his deputy, and had, consequently, to keep the 
accounts for his department, the sergeant being about as good an arith- 
metician as if he had been brought up among the wise men of ‘Thrace, 
who, as the sage Aristotle informs us, could never count beyond the 
number four. Our granary was part of an old convent, and was the 
hereditary stronghold of an army of rats and mice, which committed the 
most unheard-of ravages amongst our corn and hay, so that at last Dose 
had, unknown to the captain, procured a large cat, and set her to work 
to extirpate or reduce the numbers of these felonious depredators; and I, 
having caught an owl in one of the towers, had shut him up in the 
granary as the cat's coadjutor in her herculean task. But now that the 
colonel approached to inspect our department, we were not a little 
embarrassed about what we should do with our useful allies. We had 
not time, however, to form a resdlution on the subject before the door 
opened, and the colonel and his cortége entered. Dose made his official 
report on the state of the stores, and, after looking round and finding 
nothing deserving of a reprimand, the colonel was just turning to depart 
when the unlucky owl, disturbed probably by the unwonted glitter of 
sabre and epaulettes, fluttered down from her lofty perch, and in her 
descent aroused grey malkin, who incontinently commenced a loud 
miowing. The colonel looked round in surprise. 

* Ah! what is that? Do you keep wild beasts in his majesty’s 
granary? What is it, sergeant ?” 3 

In a deprecatory voice Dose replied, 

**There are a great many mice here, colonel, and I got a cat and an 
owl to-——” 

‘Oho, I see, to catch the mice; that is very good, very good.” 

The captain, who had evidently looked for a violent explosion of 
wrath, now chimed in with, 

“Yes, colonel; I thought it would be the best way to get rid of the 


vermin.” 

“Oh, yes! a very good plan. Quite right, quite right; I am quite 
content.” 

Not so Dose, however, for as soon as they were out of hearing, he 
exclaimed, 


* Look, now; that is the way. As soon as he saw it was taken in 

he took all the honour to himself; but he shan’t have it for 

nothing, I can tell him. In our next account I set down a good round 

sum ‘for the keep of the creatures that the captain ordered to catch the 
mice.’ ” 

Now that our Argus-eyed colonel was resident in the town, we could 
not be too circumspect and wary in our ways. He was ever on the watch, 
and we were always meeting when no one would have expected him to be 
within a mile. Every day convinced us more and more of his prowling 
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propensities, and showed us what to expect if caught in flagrante delictu. 
One morning we were just thinking of rising from our beds on hearing 
the trumpeter sound the first notes of the reveillé, when, to our surprise, 
the linked sweetness of his initiatory notes was suddenly superseded by a 
hoarse, discordant, blatant blare, which might have done honour to the 
bull of Perillus, and then the gruff voice of Von Teschchenschech, in 
high dispute, broke upon our ears. We hastened to our doors to view 
the fracas, and then we found, as most of us had already surmised, that 
the trumpeter, trusting as usual to the solitude of the courtyard at that 
time of day, had descended from his lair to blow the reveillé destitute of 
all clothing save his slippers, and that article of apparel which my too 
fastidious pen refuses to specify a second time, and whose nomenclature 
shall therefore be left to the reader's discretion. In this highly simple 
and unsophisticated state he had been surprised by our catchpoll colonel, 
and the harsh ejaculatory sound which had roused us from our roosts 
was occasioned by the rude application of the colonel’s booted foot to the 
rear of the bugler, whose horror and petrification at finding himself in this 
dolorous dilemma must be classed among the things that are more easily 
conceived. than described. After this hearty salute, the colonel seized our 
Misenus by the tail of his anonymous garment, and dragged him away in 
triumph to receive summary punishment. Such was the comical sight 
which met our gaze when we peeped out of our dormitories ;—the burly 
colonel like a huge spattering steam-ship towing a small unrigged 
bark into a hostile harbour. The unfortunate wretch got two days’ arrest, 
and blew his signals for the future in full costume. 


Cuapter IV. 
THE SENTRY-BOX AND THE CELL. 


Tue time was now arrived when I was to take my first watch, into 
which duty a new soldier is generally initiated by his comrades with 
sundry solemn rites, which consist, however, for the most part, in his pro- 
viding them with Schnapps and beer ad libitum. In return for my com- 
pliance with this custom I got the best post, which was to stand guard 
before the colonel’s residence; and I was therefore duly inducted into the 
little sentry-box in his garden about three o’clock in the afternoon, my 
predecessor informing me that the colonel was‘not at home, which fact it 
was my duty to know. For the first half hour I was pleased with my 
novel occupation. I walked up and down the little lel admired the 
flowers, and built many castles in the air, hugging myself with the thought 
that I had already become “some one.” Soon, however, the time began 
to hang heavy on my hands; I counted the buttons of my uniform, the 
flowers and fowls in the garden, and the pigeons on a neighbouring roof. 
I admitted to myself there were pleasanter ways of passing one’s time 
than promenading a watch-beat, or kicking one’s heels in a sentry-box. 
At last I made a halt in my obambulations, and, addressing a merry-faced 
maiden who stood at the kitchen-window, inquired when the “ old fellow” 
would be at home. By this familiar appellation I alluded to the colonel, 
and I learned to my surprise that he had already come in by another door. 
Of this fact I was soon made fully aware, for. i had scarcely received an 
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answer, when, Donner and Blitzen, what should I hear but the colonel’s 
barbarous patois, which was always strongest when he was in a rage, ex- 


“ Oho! you want the old fellow, do you? The old fellow will soon 
come down and settle with you, you 

nictie Sccchoding she my horns into my sentry-box, and stood there 
anxiously foreboding le issue of my misadventure. After a 
short interval he stamped pctestibepeintleguivedieahdet ket: o-anbi- 
scieeas AAAI agpantin itngd ad deetede soniec te bad 
given me in putting my arms, accoutrements, &c., in the most wnimpeach- 
able order; he was ‘forced to content himself with hurling five thousand 
anathemas at my head, and setting the offence down in the account-books 
of his memory as a debt to be discharged on the first opportunity, which, 
to my sorrow, was not long in happening. 

One of the consequences (and to us volunteers the most provoking one) 
of the colonel’s seat of government being removed to Dolmar was, that 
we were obliged to conform to the strict rules of the service on dress, in 
which a little laxity had generally been shown to volunteers, but from the 
colonel of course nothing of the kind could be expected, considering his 
innate aversion to the whole race. So that now we were not allowed to 
wear a waistcoat, orto have any uniform but the coarse one of the service, 
with which we were highly disgusted. For some time we prudently ab-. 
stained from trying what effect the interdicted apparel might have on the 
sensitive nerves of the colonel; but, alas!—memo omnibus horis sapit— 
in an evil hour of one never-to-be-forgotten Sunday afternoon, after hold- 
ing a solemn council to decide on the plans to be pursued in case of our 
falling foul of our omnipresent bugbear, a troop of us sallied forth{from the 
barrack-gates to promenade the town in the full glory of superfine uni- 
forms, white waistcoats, and light sabres. We had not proceeded far, 
before one of our number exclaimed, 

“ Lieber Himmel! Here comes the colonel !”’ 

All the elaborate plans which we had framed to meet such a contin- 
gency were instantly banished from our memories, and we stood in horrific 

expectation, as if, like those disagreeable demoiselles of yore, the Gorgons, 
his aspect had possessed the power of petrifying all beholders. We had, 
however, just sufficient mines of mind left to us to make a few attempts 
toc our irregularities, and with such success, that for a moment we 
buoyed ourselves up with the hope that we were saved. 

“ Ah! young men, you look quite soldier-like and tidy; I like to see 
ws neat, but———” and here a dark scowl o his face—‘“ what is 

re? Oho, you wear starched collars and neckerchiefs, do you?” 
and with that) he pulled the obnoxious articles over the ears of the one 
who was next to him. “And you, too, sir, what do you mean by letting 
your shirt peep over your breeches there ?” 

These words being addressed to me, I looked down in horror. Oh weh! 
I had buttoned my cost crookedly, and a bit of my white waistcoat 
treacherously showed itself in the gap which had been left by that inad- 
“ Well,” said the colonel, “isn’t it your shirt?” 

“No, Mr. Colonel,” I stammered out—“ my waistcoat.” 
“Oho, your waistcoat ! I'll waistcoat you. And this one has a pair of 
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black trousers on. You're a splendid corps. And the fourth of this noble 
company has a finer belt than my own. Right-about-face. To the 
barracks. March !” 

Our arrival there created ee and amusement. As soon as the 
eolonel's gruff voice was heard in courtyard, we saw a head out 
of nearly every window, and in every head we could discern neal 
grinning, and two eyes twinkling with delight at our evil case. The 
colonel made but short work with us, and gave no quarter. After a few 
preliminary remarks on the enormity of our offence, he sentenced us to 
twenty-four hours’ middle arrest, and ordered us to be led off to receive 
our punishment instanter. We were accordingly delivered into the 
hands of an old invalid, who disc the functions of our military gaoler, 
and in virtue thereof styled himself “Our inspector;” but was generally 
known among us by the title of “The King of the Rats,’ on account 
of the great number of those quadrupeds which were domiciled in his do- 
mains. No one was ever more eminently fitted by nature for the avoca- 
tion which had fallen to his lot. The exercise of his inquisitorial powers 
was the sole delight of his life. His hideous features expanded into a self- 
satisfied but sardonic grin whenever a new victim was brought to him for 
incarceration, but when not engaged in this congenial task he was a 
gloomy and morose old carl, with a physiognomy that bore evident marks 
of a bibaceous disposition. His nose was of most goodly size, projecting 
boldly from his face like the spout of a pump, and as sumptuously be- 
studded with rubies and other precious stones as a mountain of Golconda. 
Beneath this elegant proboscis yawned a cavernous mouth, which ever and 
anon assailed the olfactory nerves of a stander-by with mingled exhala- 
tions of beer and tobacco ; and this distortion of a face was surmounted b 
a greasy nightcap, which might have been white at some remote riod, 
but was now bronzed to nearly the same shade as the face over which it 
nodded its pendant tassel. 

To this remarkable specimen of the genus homo I was now consigned, 
to be dealt with according to the rules of middle arrest, which, as its name 
imports, is not so severe as close arrest, but more so than slight arrest. 
He accordingly thrust me into a dirty stone cage six feet by three, and 
eight feet high, ventilated by a latticed air-hole a foot square—a loaf of 
bread, a jug of water, and a basin being the only appurtenances of the 

lace, and there left me with a malicious leer to pace its narrow limits, 
like a bear in a menagerie-cage, and kill the enemy Time to the best of 
my ability. For this purpose, after invoking a considerable amount of 
malefications upon Von Teschchenschech’s and my ugly gaoler’s heads, I 
tried every device I could think of. I did as Jean Paul advises those who 
cannot sleep: I went through the numbers up to ten thousand, and con- 
jugated irregular verbs till my brain was in a whirl; but, despite all my 
notable plans, Time put on his leaden wings, and all the clocks of the 
town seemed to have entered into a malicious combination to protract the 
period of my durance. If I had been entomologically inclined, and had had 
a little more light, I might have improved my time by studying the manners 
and customs of the numerous species of reptiles which I could dimly dis- 
cern wandering about the floor and walls of my den; and, as it was, no in- 
considerable portion of my time was taken up in repelling the attacks of 
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an army of certain parasitical animalcule, which were feloniously phleboto- 
mising on my unfortunate epidermis, with a zest that plainly showed that 
they had been on short commons for a considerable time. But as everything 
must come to an end in process of time, so did this long-delaying night. 
Soon after the reveillé had told me morning was come, [ heard a slouch- 
ing, slipshod step approach my door. The bolts were then unbarred, and, 
with unwilling steps and slow, his Rattish majesty made his entry into 
my cell, to escort me into a small courtyard, where, with the other 
(human) inhabitants of his dominions, I was allowed to disport myself 
and gulp down a quarter of an hour’s fresh air, before he again showed 
his Mephistophelian physiognomy, which this time was adorned with a 
leer so malevolent that even its big-swelled nose seemed to grow more 
lustrous, and dart forth scintillations of delight, to reconduct us to our 
cabinets, as he jocosely styled his dirty dens. But now that half the 
riod of my duress was completed, time jogged on a little faster. I 
ad reached the summit of the hill, and was now descending with 
accelerated motion into the Valley of Deliverance, and I heard his Rattish 
majesty unbarring my door even before I had expected him. With a 
jubilant jump I bounded out of my lair, and triumphed exultingly over 
the malignant old scarecrow, who, however, as he ushered me into the 
barrack-yard, muttered a hospitable hope that he should soon have the 
leasure of seeing me under his ‘roof again. Once out of his clutches, 
I took care not to come within reach of them again; and, the better to 
avoid such a catastrophe, I applied myself with all the energy I possessed 
to complete my military education, and with such success that in a few 
weeks I was admitted as a candidate for the bombardiers’ examination. 
A bombardier is the lowest non-commissioned officer in the artillery, and 
all aspirants for this rank are expected to be able to shoe a horse, to 
point a gun, to keep its carriage in good order, to understand arithmetic, 
and to have some small extra stock of mathematics. _ After going through 
the trying ordeal to the satisfaction of my superiors, I received the badge 
of promotion—viz., a gold stripe on each arm; and never did field- 
marshal, when receiving his newly-acquired batén, indulge in half the 
self-gratulation that I did while contemplating these simple bits of lace. 
Never did Landwehr captain, fresh from the hands of his tailor, promenade 
the streets with a more martial air than I on that memorable day; and 
when at last, on passing some privates, I was saluted with due respect, I 
had reached the very acme of martial felicity ; and, in the plenitude of my 
pride, I thus soliloquised : ‘“‘ Now Bombardier B——, you are really ‘some 
one.’ You have put your foot on the first step in the ladder of promotion, 
and you have nothing to do but advance steadily to the summit; another 
step or two, and you will mount a pair of gold epaulettes ; when they are 
on, you will ieaniliy tread on Von Teschchenschech’s heels, and be ready 
to jump into his boots whenever he vacates them.” 
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ATHANASIUS ROBICHON.* 


THERE dwells in the Rue de Miromesnil, in the fourth story, a man 
whose intellects have been much disordered by the last revolution. His 
name is Athanasius Robichon. Perhaps some people remember him, as 
having lived in the Marais. It was in that quarter that he dwelt for 
thirty years, knowing nothing of the world but its infantile games, and 
applying all the resources of his intelligence to the art of perfectioning 
toys. Athanasius had, even at that time, one dominant idea. He 
belonged to the great school, which insists that France should produce 
dearly, but superiorly. His conscience was satisfied upon the first point ; 
he sold his toys as dearly as hecould. Butit was not so with the second ; 
Nuremberg held at that time the sceptre of art. Tradition and activity, 
both combined to ensure the empire of the stranger; dolls, more espe- 
cially, were brought out in a manner that threw all rivalry into deep 
discouragement. Auy other man than Athanasius would have bowed 
before the perfection of Nuremberg. But Athanasius felt not only his 
own honour, but that of his country, concerned. He defied Nuremberg, 
even in its-dolls; for twenty long years he engaged in the struggle for 
superiority. He was often wountad: never killed. He even imbibed 
vigour from his defeats, and only became the more animated at the sight 
of his wounds. 

At length so much perseverance met with its reward. Athanasius saw 
his dreams accomplished: he obtained that which he had sought for with 
so much ardour—a dear, but a superior doll. Europe adopted it—it 
crossed the Atlantic—it forced even the last positions of the enemy—an 
order came from Nuremberg. That was a great day for the toy-maker. 
It was France opposed to Germany. But the victory had its costs. The 
brain does not fix itself with impunity upon the same ideas: a spring 
always on the stretch must one day break. Athanasius furnished one 
proof more to that well-observed fact. Changes were gradually, but 
manifestly, taking place in his conduct and in his health, that begat 
anxiety amongst his attendants. Of friends he had few; and he had 
been so solely occupied by his passion for dolls, that-he had never thought 
of taking to himself a wife. He was no longer the same man. Some- 
times he was melancholy and silent; at others he gave way to violent 
and causeless bursts of anger. He would even get up at night, open his 
windows, and hold forth, to the great discomfiture of his neighbours, in 
long orations, in which the word Nuremberg was most frequently dis- 
tinguished. Nothing is so destructive as the empire of great maxims. 

A subject who has arrived at this point no longer belongs to com- 
merce, but to the Faculty. The Faculty accordingly arrived, examined 
Athanasius, recommended baths, and a diet of milk and eggs. This 
treatment finished him off. He became more excited than ever—his 
visions increased in number, and their aspect was more frightful. There 
was no alternative: Athanasius must be torn from his beloved dolls, or it 
was all over with him. The great difficulty lay in the grief of separation. 
There had been a third of a century of life in common between Athana- 
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458 Athanasius Robichon. 
sius and his dolls—they had suffered together—they had prospered 
together—they had become as inseparable as one idea.. The difficulty 
was, however, got over by insinuating a partner into the concern. Atha- 
nasius was not a man to endure rivalry, or to suffer a profane hand to 
tamper with his art. He withdrew himself in disgust, and the point 
was gained. 

Athanasius, in his suburban villa, and a little garden to win his atten- 
tion, soon grew better. He enjoyed his night’s rest—his appetite was 
restored—his good-humour returned, and he even cctiaped Ye love for 
national dolls to that of national flowers, which he set vigorously to work, 
cultivating, watering, and propagating in that correct and appropriate 
costume which a Frenchman associates itself with every pursuit—but 
with none so much so as gardening and field sports. He even went so 
far as to entertain an idea of carrying away the palm for roses; but fate 
ordered otherwise. 

The last revolution had broke forth and changed the position of the 
citizen in France: it had made of politics an art and a branch of industry 
that was within everybody’s reach. ‘The most humble persons could not 
avoid being called upon to play their part—honours were conferred upon 
them ‘with or without their concurrence. One morning, as Athanasius 
was trimming his lilacs, he learnt, by some words dropt indiscreetly, that 
he had become a sovereign! At first he paid no attention, and continued . 
to cut away a little more rapidly at his lilac, as if he had not heard any- 
thing. But there are words which, when they fall on live flesh, take 
their place there, as if cauterised on the spot. Notwithstanding his 
apparent indifference, Athanasius felt himself affected. “Sovereign! 
Sovereign!” kept exclaiming unseen voices within him. “Sovereign! 
What can be more beautiful? But where? Since when? What rights 
are attached to that title?—-what duties does it impose?” These were 

roblems with which he found himself suddenly assailed, without having 
in his possession the elements for their solution, so he referred to a 
newspaper. 

This was playing with powder. People do not consider to what 
dangers they expose thetatoheda when they open their doors to a news- 
paper. It is like putting out one’s reason to pupilage. Weak men 
capitulate without a struggle. They are not only subscribers, they 
become echoes. Stronger minds flatter themselves with their wariness, 
but they soon give way before the ease of judgments ready made for 
them. Then come the capitulations of pride; they imagine themselves 
to have thought what they have read, and they adopt and disseminate all 
the errors and follies of another. So it was with Athanasius Robichon. 
Good-by to lilacs and roses; Robichon became the man of his journal, 
and horticulture lost in one day that which it had taken nine months to 
win over. 

But Athanasius, besides his perseverance, and his habit of pushing 
matters to extremes, also took a pride in being logical. ‘‘ I am a sove- 
reign!” he said to himself; ‘that means master. Master of what? 
Of going and coming, there is no doubt of that. None of the despots I 
lived under before the revolution, that made sovereigns of us all, denied 
me that privilege. But what am I then master of ?—of reasoning on 
state affairs? As far as my memory goes I was never denied that pri- 
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vilege either. To vote, perhaps? Well, there was no lack of voters in 
the time of the tyrants. It was not for that, surely, that a country was 
turned upside down.” In whatever point of view Athanasius contem- 
ted his sovereignty, he could not make out either attributes or profits. 
t. was evident that O possessed neither regal nor even feudal powers. 
He could neither coin money nor levy taxes, no more than he could 
ige his vassals to beat his ponds at night to prevent the frogs disturb- 
ing h.; rest. The problem remained entire, and in the vague empire of 
definitions. For a time Athanasius was puzzled; but his was not a mind 
to be discomfited. A new light suddenly broke upon his lucubrations. 

“TI have it!” he exclaimed, in the tone of a man who is inspired —“ I 
have it—I hold it—I have found it! When one is logical, everything 
may be attained. I am a sovereign, thou art a sovereign, he is a sove- 
reign; we are all sovereigns, but only in the germ—in a rudimentary 
state—otherwise my sovereignty would exclude that of my neighbour, and 
that of my neighbour mine. We are all sovereigns, which means that 
we are all in a position of never being any one of us a sovereign. What 
do they say of the soldier ?—That he has in his knapsack the baton of a 
marshal. Now, of these sticks, how many come out? It is just the 
same with the title of sovereign; all men become sovereigns—one only 
is a sovereign. That is incontestable.” 

In the intoxication of his discovery, the unfortunate man added these 
words, struck in the die of fatality : 

“ Well, if only one can be a sovereign. It is I that will be sovereign.” 

The Roman who crossed a river, the Spaniard who burnt his vessels 
that his soldiers could not think of returning, had not the conscience of 
the acts which they were accomplishing more exalted than at that 
moment had Athanasius Robichon. ‘“ Why not me?” was the logical 
conclusion with which he sealed his great idea. And why not me? It 
is the natural exclamation of human pride where the social institutions 
have broken down their barriers, and no one knows his own place. How 
many have it on their lips, but dare not utter it; how many would find 
it at the bottom of their hearts, if they had the courage to search there ! 
Why not me? It is the formula with which the good are decapitated to 
make way for the dregs, and a nation is pressed down to a level that 
degrades it! It is the olden yeast of envy and jealousy which ferments 
when the councils of experience aré disregarded. Why not me? has 
been the expression of ambitious people of all countries and all times. 
“‘ Why not me?” also repeated Athanasius, and there were no want of great 
examples before him. 

Athanasius had still one little scruple. Did he possess those external 
qualifications, that gift of words, those graceful gesticulations and charm- 
ing smiles, which impart so much success to acts and words? In other 
words, would he fill the dignity efficiently and suitably? ‘Fifty years, 
and bald,” he said to himself, “are certainly not positive titles; but I 
have a clear eye, a handsome leg, and good lungs,—and I place them 
with pride on the altar of my country.” Having got rid of this fugitive 

e, Athanasius felt himself to be already President of the Republic, 
and he assumed the manners and adopted the airs of the sovereign to be. 
It is difficult to describe the dignity and the majesty which he threw into 
his whole bearing, at the same time that his politeness was so excessive 
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that he bowed to the ground to those who looked at him with a curious 
eye. At home he studied in solitude ee for three situations— 


public ceremonial, particular audience, cabinet council. Everything was 
arranged—the entrance, the exit, the situation, the answer, and even an 
expressive silence. 

At the same time, Athanasius kept a strict eye upon the getting up of 
a constitution, which was being effected without his help, it is true, but 
for him alone. He could not, in consequence, do otherwise than consider 
in the light of so many personal insults everything that tended to confine 
the limits of action in the executive power. The details regarding pecu- 
niary allowances were equally offensive, but he was not so particular on 
the score of a residence. As much as he had seen of the Palais de 
U Elysée through the park-railings, satisfied his taste for meditation: the 
grass-plots, the shades, and the fountains, were sufficiently inviting ; and 
he felt that he could deposit there the weight of his greatness, reflect 
upon what would best contribute to the happiness of the people, and, 
since it was determined that it should be so, live modestly and cheaply. 

Things went on smoothly, till one day the question of exclusion was 
disc . Athanasius became alarmed. He thought that those who 
had been engaged in the toy-trade might come under the ban of incapa- 
bility with the members of royal families, relatives of the actual Pre- 
sident, and others; but the enemies of Athanasius did not dare to go so 
far. 

The constitution was completed, and solemnly proclaimed in a snow- 
storm. Athanasius was there among the spectators. He was in ecstasies 
at the thought that all this solemnity, this noise, and these flourishes of 
trumpets were for his benefit. His incognito was permissable for one day 
ners, and he enjoyed it. But the next, new duties, a new part awaited 

im. 

“It is time,” he said, “that I should gather together my political 
friends.’”” And he summoned his party. 

In the numbers of this party were Fr rancois Prudent, a robust Auverg- 
nat, who, from porter of the toy establishment, had become its factotum, 
and who, wedded to Gervaise, the attached domestic of Athanasius, had, 
with her, out of devotion to their common master, resigned the proffered 
business to a stranger, to retire to the country. Athanasius summoned 
his party, seated on a sofa, with the solemnity of a justice of the peace. 
The happy couple were gifted with that luxurious development which 
indicates maturity, and they also filled their chairs with magisterial 
amplitude. 

Robichon opened his heart to his ancient adherents. He explained 
to them by what logical inductions he had been induced to start as can- 
didate for the Presidency of the Republic. Sovereignty was, he declared, 
written upon his brow, as it had been upon that of David and of Saul. 
A republic had been made for him—a constitution had been made for 
him—and a presidency for him. 

His two auditors had been present at many a yee gr of Athanasius’s 
imagination ; they knew him to be adventurous, but they scarcely ex- 
pected him to go so far as this. : 

Gervaise could not restrain herself. 


“ Well, here is another!” she exclaimed. 
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‘Another !—no, Madame Prudent. I am satisfied with the present. It is 
true that this idea of a republic is not seriously entertained by many; but, 
from the moment that it elects me for its chief, things will change; it suits 
mm and, therefore, it will suit everybody. Is not that logical, Madame Pru- 

ent ?” 

“ But, monsieur,” interrupted Frangois, in a vain attempt to come to his 
wife’s help. 

“It is not your turn to speak, Prudent,” said Athanasius, in a tone of au- 
thority ; “I must decide the order of discussion. Let us to the facts first, 
afterwards you shall know the great destiny that is in reserve for you. Friends,” 
he continued, “ before everything else, proper scenic effect is necessary. The 
French people are exacting upon that point. Formerly they were satisfied 
with sausages, now they require manifestoes. I have accordingly prepared a 
manifesto, in which I have exposed how I shall lead the country in that career 
of perfection to which formerly I conducted my dolls, and to which I will also 
lead the French people, who have so long been the dolls and the playthings of 
a succession of usurpers. What do you say to that? Is not that the grandoise 
tone of the day ?” 

Athanasius had given way to a little burst of vanity, which was unworthy of 
his high pretensions. He felt it, and, recovering himself, read his manifesto 
with the simplicity that was natural to him. 


To tHe Frencu Peop te. 
Artuanasius Rosgicnon, 


Formerly Manufacturer of Toys, at present Fundholder, and Candidate 
for the Presidency of the Republic. 
Fe.itow-CiT1zENs,— 

A Republic has been founded, and it is necessary to name a President. 

You need not go in search of one, Iam the man. I—I tell you there is 
only me. You may seek for a thousand years, here and there, invoking light 
from above, and you will be obliged to finish where I have begun: it is Robi- 
chon—there is only Robichon—let us name Robichon. 

Howsoever little you may be versed in logic, you must agree in this. 

Let us see, whom can you elect ? 

A member of the families that have reigned in France? Let us examine 
that alternative. First of all it is a threat held out to the Republic—a hint 
for those who hold by it. Next, it will be necessary to choose among those 
families, and to favour one. Now, that selection, that favour, what will it be 
for the others but a defeat and an exclusion? Here is certainly an incon- 
venience. 

Whom else may you chose ? 

A man of the sword? But it will be said that he will be drawn, by the 
necessities of his condition, into arguments of force, and that, at the best, 
there will always be something pretorian in his rule. Another inconvenience. 

Let us see whom else ? 

A party man? He will be.accused of putting the rest under the feet of his 
followers. An inconvenience. 

An orator? He will be fought with his own speeches of bygone times. 

A writer? He will be blocked up by his own books. 

A financier? They will say that he speculates. 

A gentleman? They will see in his name an insult to the mob. 

And so on with twenty others ;—everywhere inconveniences, 

When I said to you there is only me, it is not without having made a deep 
study of the situation. By dint of research, I have discovered among the 
possible candidates one hundred and fifty-four inconveniences that I db, not 
possess, and that I am not susceptible of having. 

I am neither a gentleman, nor a financier, nor an orator, nor a man of party, 
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nor a man of the sword. I need not say that I am not a member of any of the 
families that have reigned over France. 

‘To these evident advantages I can add others that are not less precious. 

I know nothing of public administration, so that I cannot be accused of fol- 
lowing out systems. 

I have no relatious, but two old servants, and I cannot be accused of being 
influenced by my friends, or favouring my family. 

I am a bachelor, and no one can say that the emblem of my authority is a 


I have known restaurants at fifteen sous, and no one will pretend that I ruin 
the state by my prodigality. 

I over 0 , and better than these. 

us there are many advantages and no inconveniences. Was I wrong in 
ing: There is only Robichon—let ns name Robichon. Think of it, my 
fellow-citizens. Under an anxious, susceptible republic, that the slightest trifle 
angers, it is an incomparable chance to have a name perfectly obscure, 
utterly unknown, which is neither a flag or a system, which inclines neither to 
the right nor to the left, which has neither influence, nor importance, nor 
meaning. They seek for a general level—there it is. Not to mention that 
an oath never issued from my mouth, and that I can therefore swear to any- 
thing with equal facility. Truly it is having too many titles at once, they 
humiliate me, they crush me, I am confused under their weight. 

Oh! I know very well they will object that I was a doll-maker. There is 
no one that has not a cloud in his firmament. Well, I confess, dolls have had 
my affections, but I have an excuse ; the Republic did not exist at that time. 
Besides, what is a toy but a preparation for public services? Do not smile; 
the proof is here. Yes, I have been trained to tle public service, and in all its 
branches. Let us recapitulate : 

Inthe Department of War—I have had soldiers both of wood and of pewter ; 
I have had parks of artillery, camps, fortresses, cavaliers. of pasteboard upon 
elastic horses, arms of all kinds, and equipments of every description. ° 

In the Department of the Interior—I have had portable telegraphs for the 

litical division; and in the division of fine arts, violins of red wood, theatres 
in pasteboard, accordions, and harmonicons. 

In the Department of Foreign Affairs—I have had Prussian rope-dancers, 
Chinese mandarins, and camels of papier maché, 

In the Department of Justice—I have had three pieces on springs: the 
accused on his trial, the convict in prison, the condemned in the chapel ; with 
effects of the eyes, and gestures adapted to their situations. 

In the Department of Finance—! have had custom-house officers on the look- 
out; forests, with gamekeepers ; and fireworks destined to benefit the tax on 


powder. 
In the Department of Public Works—I have had railways and locomotives 
of wood, and wells, windmills, and twenty other mechanical models. 


In the artment of Commerce and Agriculture—I have had grocers’ shops, 
farms with stock, shepherds and shepherdesses, wheelbarrows, and spades, and 
rakes, and carts with horses harnessed to them. 

In the Naval Department—I have had the swan, and the magnet, and 
no small portion of the fleet that cruises in the waters of the basins of the 
Tuileries. 

Lastly, in the Department of Public Instruction—I have had alphabets in- 
numerable ; geographical, geometrical, and architectural puzzles. 

Is that enough? Who can still object against me the manufacture of toys ? 
And ~ say the pee ee une there not toys to be —_ ? Let me see : the 
wig and gown, a ulets—what are they but toys? Honour and glory toys! 
Riches and birth soe Always and ean soil And yet they reproach 
me-with having known the most real er positive of all, the only true and au- 
thentic toys! 

Thus all objections tumble to the ground, and my advantages remain in all 





















their integrity. I remain what I was, the only President possible, the only one 
who offers nothing for malice to turn upon. 

No doubt I shall be assailed on another point. I foresee it—I expect it. 
What are your polities ? they will say tome. Ishall besincere. I have no 
politics. Really! and why so? To be what I shall always be—logical. Listen 
to my reasoning. In what consists my strength? It is to have no weak side 
exposed ; of being neither illustrious, nor powerful, nor married, nor encum- 
bered with friends. Do you not see at once the newspapers baffled, not know- 
ing what to carp at? Not at my wife more than my name! not at my glory 
more than at my friends! Will they not be at fault—will they not have time 
to fight with shadows? The very idea fills me. with delight. Not even a 
peculiar nose—not a wart upon my face. And yet they would wish me to cast 
my politics before this miserable world, for food, to diet upon—a bone to gnaw 
at! Ah! it would be curious to see how they would receive Robichon’s policy! 
Wouldn't they bite at it! tear it to pieces! and dispute among themselves for 
the fragments. No, no! let us be consistent, and keep our advantages. I 
shall have no particular policy; that is something new. In France novelty 
succeeds. 

What did I say to you? Will you not finish as I commenced, there 
is only Robichon possible: let us name Robichon. Robichon, that is to say, 
an unassailable, invulnerable President ; never changing his situation, so that 
no one need be anxious about him; speaking little, so that he shall not be 
misrepresented ; doing still less, so that his acts shall not be falsified. Come, I 
know what a republic is. They do not want great geniuses, nor a great name, 
nor personal titles, nor hereditary titles, nor oratorical laurels, nor academical 
laurels; what they want are Robichons ; that is the level, that is the limit; 
above that one becomes suspicious. 

I finish by an appeal to union. Since I have no policy, all parties can unite 
to give me their suffrages. Ido not support any, I combat none. I do not 
deny them, nor yet do I affirm them. By electing me there are neither victors 
nor vanquished ; vanities are saved, rights also. Alone in the world, can I 
offer such advantages. Go, then, to the poll, fellow-citizens, and give me not 
a majority, 1 despise it, but unanimity. To the poll! shouting out the cry of 
safety: There is only Robichon possible! Let us name Robichon! You will 
be logical. Atuanasius Rosicuon, Ancien Fabricant de Jouets. 


Athanasius rose, with a movement of pride, at the conclusion of his 
manifesto, and, addressing his party, exclaimed, ‘ Well, what do you 
think of it?” 

Gervaise and Francois were sound asleep in their arm-chairs. It was 
a double answer. 

Athanasius’s project was to have the manifesto published, stuck up, 
and distributed all over the country. This was a costly proceeding, and 
Prudent ventured to insinuate the fact. But the answer he always 
got was: 

“Prudent, Prudent, I see you are ignorant of the great destiny that I 
have in reserve for you.” 

This was so often repeated, that the good Auvergnat began himself to 
think that there must be something in it, and he was induced so far to 
lend himself to his master’s projects as to go to a printer’s. It was 
beneath the dignity of a future President to carry his own manifestoes. 
When Prudent came back, the poor fellow looked astounded. 

“What is the matter?” inquired Athanasius. 

“Sir,” answered the plenipotentiary, “ your manifesto is out of all 
price. Here is the total,—it is eloquent, is it not ?” 

Athanasius could not help an ejaculation when he saw the printer’s 
estimate : 
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“ But,” he said, turning round, “ did he read the manifesto?” 

“ He did,” replied the negotiator, “and he laughed, too, Oh, how he 
did laugh! And when I said it was to be stuck up, he shrugged his 
shoulders, and said it would be so much paste thrown away. 

“The brute! He is in the pay of the police, or he is mad. But, 
Prudent, we will have another printer.” 

And so it was agreed, only the idea of a distribution in the provinces 
was perforce abandoned: the expenses of such a proceeding being inordinate. 
Francois was deputed to watch the stickers, and to see that no parasitical 
or inimical bills should eclipse the all-important manifesto. Frangois per- 
formed his duty with devotion to the interests of his master. When he 
returned, the latter inquired anxidusly after the fate of his manifestoes. 

“‘ Now, Prudent,”’ he said, ‘‘ no evasions—tell me the truth. Una- 
nimity—was it not ?” 

“ Yes,” replied the Auvergnat, “there was unanimity—unanimity of 
roars of laughter.” 

“Qh! they laugh, do they, Frangois? It is that they are disarmed. 
They laugh! Well, so much the better.” 

Frangois was now sent to the newspapers, but he was received with | 
the airs characteristic of those establishments. None would give the 
manifesto a place at the price of gold, except one, which, being needy, 
proffered an interval between a perfumer’s advertisement and that of a 
secret remedy. Gervaise was, at the same time, busily employed cutting 
up the bulletins which were to bear the name of Robichon triumphantly 
into the electoral urns. Millions were wanted; Gervaise was equal to 
her task. They were distributed in the streets—cast to the four winds 
of heaven—never was such a shower of bulletins! 

But, alas! the result is known. Athanasius was not elected unani- 
mously; another candidate, more felicitous than he, was chosen by a 

majority. But Athanasius, when he heard the result of the votes 
of Paris was not discouraged. ‘It is a mistake,” he said; “I shall 
appeal to the departments.” But in the mean time he made inquiries, 
and found that he had obtained five votes—five well-attested, exclusive 
votes! Now, of the five, two could be accounted for—Francois had 
been loyal; and Athanasius, like a man without prejudices, had not 
voted against himself, but for himself. Besides, he did not wish to dis- 
turb the unanimity that he was sure would prevail. But who were the 
other three who had given their unsolicited votes in his favour? What 
were their names? Where did they dwell? These were the questions 
constantly present to his mind. He felt an anxious desire to confer with 
these three solitary and respectful politicians on affairs of state, but he 
could not find them out. In the mean time, a general must never desert 
his troops; he must show to his three unknown followers that he held 
by his original pretensions, that he was still at the breach, and ready to 
the Presidency, if necessary, by assault: so he imagined a visiting- 

» conceived as follows: 


‘“ ATHANASIUS RoBICHON, 
Perpetual Candidate , 
To the Presidency of the Republic.”’ 


But there was one to whom Athanasius could not pardon his defeat— 
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that was the successful competitor. Without knowing him he heartily 
detested him; and after hatreds that take their origin from favours con- 
ferred, there are none more implacable than those the motives of which 
cannot be justly appreciated. Add to this there was a real cause for 
anger—the electors had been deceived. A rhythm had been sought for 
his name; and the spotless Robichon had been made to chime in with 
cochon ! 

The public exclaimed that France had been bribed ; heaps of gold had 
been distributed among the peasants; hyperbolical salaries had been con- 
ferred on the working classes; and croix d’honneur had been given to 
everybody. Athanasius resolved upon a plan of revenge, which he com- 
municated to Francois: it was to watch the usurper, as he called him; 
and it was with this view that he took the lodgings in the Rue Miro- 
mesnil, in which we found him at the beginning of our story. Thus it 
was that a camp of. observation, from which nothing could escape, was 
formed round the Elysée. Francois represented the army—Athanasius, 
the general. Our hero was at least logical in his proceedings ; his de- 
fiance of the President was loyal; he had declared open war. 

The tactics of such a war are the same everywhere—the tactics of bad 
faith and still worse humour ; to open against power, no matter what it is, 
a fire of depreciation and calumny, and keep it incessantly exposed to it 
—that is what constitutes such tactics. ‘To approve seems, now-a-days, 
to be in such bad taste, that every one seems to fancy he is sacrificing 
common sense and independence of opinion in venturing upon such a 
course of proceeding. Athanasius enjoyed, with the rest of the badauds 
of Paris, the conviction that there existed in the pavillons of the Elysée 
two harems, comparable in number and in charms to those in which 
Solomon reinvigorated his old age; that the President was sued by 
18,000 creditors, bearers of dishonoured bills to the tune of 144,000,000 
francs! and that the interest of this enormous debt was paid by the Queen 
of England, on condition that he would become her vassal, and would em- 
brace the Protestant faith ! 

Athanasius set Francois to work to obtain information by treating his 
fellow-domestics. Francois reported that the frotteur des appartements 
had had great trouble one morning in sweeping: the rooms clean. 

“That shows,” remarked Athanasius, “that there were many people 
there yesterday, but that they were low people, or representatives. That 
is the category of dirty shoes.” 

Nothing, indeed, escaped his logical mind. The arrival of a few barrels 
of the vintages of the Gironde satisfied him that the President would not 
run away for a few days to come. One day, however, his logic took an 
active form. He was walking in his balcony in me gtr and dressing- 
gown, when Francois broke upon his meditations, and, with an air of ut- 
most consternation, announced that ‘the Imperial Guard was arriving !” 

Robichon threw himself by an instinctive movement into the street. It 
was a vision of past times. All the regiments of the great army had its 
representatives there. There were cuirassiers, dragoons, Polish lancers, 
chasseurs of the young and the old guard. Only the pressure which 
the limbs made upon the garments showed that they had not got in with- 
out difficulty, and that they would get out with satisfaction. The empire 
was found again, but burdened with a belly. 
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It sufficed, however, for Athanasius, that the empire, or something like 
it, was there, to excite him to the highest degree. He saw in this group 
of veterans, come to salute the nephew of their Emperor, a military depu- 
tation, that came to place at the feet of an usurper its eagles, its heart, its 
services, nay, the very buttons of its gaiters! How could he have hesitated. 
He forced his way in front of the deputation. 

** Soldiers !”” he exclaimed, “arrest these factious people in the name 
of the law. None but uniforms recognised by the constitution can be 
worn here.” 

He would have said more, but his voice was lost amidst clapping of 
hands and laughter, and it was in vain that the dressing-gown with em- 
broidered flowers gesticulated to the crowd. At length a carabineer, 
wearied with his antics, made towards him with no friendly intentions, 
but our hero was saved by two police agents taking him iaider the arm- 
pits and thus conveying him back to his own house. Bruised all over 
and his garments in tatters, Athanasius was radiant. He had won his 


‘ Well, Francois,” he said, “ you have seen what I have done. Had 
I not been there in time the empire would have been declared.” 

One day shortly after this, Athanasius was pursuing his recognisances 
in the enemy’s territory in the Champs Elysées, in company with Fran- 
cois, when the latter accidentally mentioned his name. A little old man, 
thin, with a sharp eye, and quick, decisive manners, turned round at once: 


“ What! is that you, Robichon ?” he exclaimed. “ Happy to have met you ! 
Ab, you are Robichon! Co—co—chon de Robichon !” 

Athanasius stop short and looked at his accoster ; a spy, no doubt, he 
said to himself, and making a sign to Francois. 

“ Pass on, sir,” he said; “ I have not the honour of your acquaintance.” 

“Nor I either,” retorted the other. “I don’t know you, Robichon, yet I 
gave you my vote. Yes, Robichon, my vote.” 

“ You gave me your vote,” exclaimed Athanasius, overjoyed at meeting one 
of the three mysterious voters. “ You, sir! ah, permit me to embrace you.” 

“ No reason for that,” said the old man, avoiding the extended arms. 

“ Permit me at least to thank you.” 

“No thanks are due tome. There were two or three candidates ; all had 
chances. I said to myself there is only Robichon that is impossible, let us vote 
for Robichon.” 

“ Possible, you mean ?” 

“No, impossible! If you had been possible you would not have had my 
vote. You see that I am frank with you.” 

“ Rather so!” 

The blow was a hard one, coming from a friend, too, but Athanasius bore it 
like a stoic. Of three illusions he lost one; who was that one ? 

“ Sir,” he said, “ may I inquire who I have the honour to address ?” 

“ Certainly, Robichon; call me Roch. I am simply Roch, and as curt as my 
name.” 

“ No doubt M. Roch occupies some eminent post ? bowed Athanasius. 

“ Very eminent and unique. For twenty years past I demolish governments, 
and I hope to tumble down a few more yet.” 

“ And if I had been President,” inquired Athanasius, raising his head and 
his voice at the same time, “ would you have tried to have tumbled me down ?” 

“ Would I have tried it!” replied the old man, with a satanic grin, “I see 
you don’t know me.” 

“ What, sir, the friend to whom you had given your vote?” said Athanasius, 
getting irate. 
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“The very reason. I have tumbled down many governments, but none with 
so much pleasure as those of my dearest friends. It is so pleasant to take 
one’s friends, warm and tender, to stick needles into their flesh, roast them by 
a slow fire, or tear them up by bits! That isa treat worthy of my missioe !” 

‘** And if I was a government,” asked Robichon, “ what would you do to 
tumble me down ?” 

“ Your government—it would go in four mouthfuls! Robichon, you do not 
know your countrymen. They like new faces, no matter whether white, 
brown, or red. They would have been tired of yours in a fortnight. Do you 
know what they say, Robichon ? They say that you conspire against the state.” 

“TI protest!” exclaimed Athanasius. 

“ Do not be ruffled. Can you prevent themspeaking ? Stronger men than 
you have tried todo so. They say that you flatter the’people, that you seduce 

e army.” 

7 «le calumnies !” shouted out Athanasius, 

“There you are again in a passion. What would it be then, if you were 
really President, and I came back to the attack fresh every day ? and if, after 
having covered you with wounds, I distilled the poison drop by drop; if I filled 
the saloons with cruel words and the papers with perfidious insinuations ; if I 
set intriguers and women of bad repute against you, and heaped all the discon- 
tents, the bad passions, the disappointments, and the world’s hates at your door? 
This is what I have done, and what I shall do again. But I must away ; there 
are government doctors coming who would like to put me under treatment. 
Good-by, Co—co—chon de Robichon. I do not like the company of spies.” 

“This is a mad-dog kind of politics,” said Athanasius to himself. “Is it 
possible that a man in power would betray his patron, calumniate, vilify, dis- 
grace, and dishonour his bosom friend, and that only for the pleasure of de- 
molishing! Alas! there is more than one Th rs in France!” 


Returned to his house, Athanasius, seeing the ardour of Frangois cool 
in a cause in which the Auvergnat met with a great many more rebuffs 
than felicitations, communicated to him the great destiny which he had in 
reserve for him—neither more nor less than the Vice-Presidency. Francois’ 
modesty took alarm at first. He was not quite sure that he was equal to 
the task. He did not know what might be expected from him in return 
for the emoluments of the situation. Athanasius relieved him of his 
scruples by his usual logical acumen. at 

“Go,” he said; “I give you eight-days to watch what the existing Vice- 
President does. You will see what are the duties attached to the situation, 
and then come and tell me the result.” 

At the end of the week Francois returned, his mind quite satisfied, and 
his conscience quite relieved of scruples. He had followed the Vice-Pre- 
sident in his walks to the theatres, to concerts, to official balls and public 


solemnities. 
“ Monsieur,” he said, “I am quite equal to the Vice-Presidency. I 


accept it.” 
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THE QUEEN’S COUNSEL AND HIS PRETTY WIFE 


Mr. Peter Quince, Q.C., is a gentleman who stands so well at the 
bar, that it is more than probable he a. day reach its highest 
honours. He derives a very good income from his professional pursuits, 
and lives in an excellent house in that quarter of the town which is most 
affected by sober Judges, staid Masters in Chancery, and other legal lumi- 
naries of distinction. He is a man of lively imagination, somewhat sharp 
in his manner of speech, hasty rather of temper, and a little inclined to be 
suspicious, but withal a very good fellow in his way. He is not yet on 
the wrong side of five-and-forty, neither is he bad-looking when divested 
of those disfigurements, a wig and gown, and without being possessed of 
any remarkable accomplishments, is a sufficiently agreeable member of 
society. 

Mr. Peter Quince goes the western circuit, and the year before the last 
he fell in love, at the Bath Assembly-rooms, with Miss Emily Snowdrop, 
of Bitton Court, a young lady of two-and-twenty, who, besides her beauty, 
which was considerable, had a fortune of twenty thousand pounds. Mr. 
Quince was a successful suitor: he married Miss Snowdrop during the 
recess, and, before term came round again, had made the usual matri- 
monial tour, which begins at Ostend and ends at Calais, and brought back 
his bride to his newly-furnished and very comfortable residence in Mon- 
tague-place, Russell-square. 

Though there was a difference of twenty years between the ages of Mr. 
and Mrs. Quince, they passed their lives very comfortably ; the more so, 
perhaps, on account of the break between the nine o'clock breakfast, and 
the seven o’clock dinner, during which interval Mr. Quince was engaged 
in the agreeable occupation of moving, demurring, pleading, arguing, 
refuting, convincing, hoodwinking, shifting, bamboozling, and working 
the participle present through all the forms of the law; while Mrs. Quince 
was no less agreeably employed in her domestic pursuits, in reading, 
writing, drawing, practising, driving, shopping, visiting, and otherwise 
disposing of her time in the manner most approved by ladies. 

In consequence of this diversity of pursuits in the daytime, they joined 
issue much more amicably than most married people when they again met 
each other in the evening. Mr. Quince liked a good dinner, and Mrs. 
Quince knew how to order one; they had plenty to talk about on both 
sides ; she kept him au courunt of all that was going on in the circle of 
their mutual acquaintance, and he detailed, to no unwilling listener, how he 
had given the go-by to Mr. Serjeant Prosy, or taken the wind out of the 
sails of Brother Plausible—admuirable lawyers both in their respective ways, 
but mere nine-pins when he rose in Court and shook his ambrosial curls. 
After dinner, with the dessert came the baby and the port. The first was 

ronounced a fine fellow, because he stared at the table-lamp without cry- 
ing, and made vigorous digs—a strong sign of intelligence, the nurse said 
—to get hold of papa’s double eye-glass ; and the last was declared “the 
soundest glass of wine in London ;” both of which demonstrations clearly 
indicated that Mr. Peter Quince was content with his domestic arrange- 
ments. After tea, Mrs. Quince played some of her favourite music, in- 
cluding, of course, the particular air which he had just heard “ that 
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evening” at Bitton Court, and Mr. Quince—reclining in his slippers and 
easy chair—remained a rapt auditor, till the gentle melody that stole over 
his senses gave birth to a melody of his own, not quite so gentle, and 
Mrs. Quince, looking over her shoulder, saw that the hour had arrived 
for flat candlesticks and tranquil nightcaps. 

Such was the habitual mode of life of Mr. and Mrs. Quince when they 
were alone. But it was frequently varied, either by dining out, or actin 
the Amphitryon at home, an occasional visit to a theatre, or some casu 
recreation of the sort; and really there were few people who managed 
better than they “to make things pleasant” to each other. 

If the nature of Mr. Quince was not completely altered by matrimony, at 
all events that which was slightly brusque in his demeanour had become 
a good deal softened; and only the slightest ripple was seen to chequer 
the glassy mirror of his temper when such trifling incidents occurred as 
the key of the cellaret mislaid, or the time unaccountably consumed 
when he had long been ready and the brougham waiting “this half hour” 
at the door. But Mrs. Quince’s smiles generally set these matters right 
when she made her appearance, and she looked so pretty when she smiled, 
and had—after all—made so good a use of the objectionable half-hour, 
that he must have had a harder heart than Mr. Peter Quince who could 
have looked cross at her for a single instant. Still, though he was proud 
of his wife, and liked to see and hear her admired, he had no desire that 
that admiration should be carried to excess; and he now and then felt a 
slight twinge—it might be incipient gout, or the consciousness of two- 
and-forty years—when Emily sang at the suit of a younger or handsomer 
man, while he was seated at the whist-table, with that knowing old lady, 
Mrs. Widgeon, for his partner, who had eyes for everything that was 
going on round her as well as for the game, which she knew how to play 
so well. On such occasions a little of the guondam forensic acerbity 
might be detected in Mr. Quince’s remarks, as the brougham whirled the 
wedded pair back to Montague-place ; but, standing on his hearth again, 
whatever cloud had arisen during the evening was speedily dispelled by 
Emily’s ingenuous nature and confiding manner; and her husband never 
laid his head on his pillow with a single doubt to make his temples throb 
or cause one pulse to beat with quicker motion. ° 


Il. 


AmonestT the thousands who came up from the country, this last sum- 
mer, to see the Great Exhibition, and have a fling at “the sights” in 
general, was a young gentleman from the banks of the Somersetshire 
Avon, who lived at one of the Nortons or Suttons in that part of the 
country, and went by the name of Ralph Tingle. 3 

He was an old acquaintance of Mrs. Quince, the families of the 
Tingles and Snowdrops having been near neighbours. As children, and 
even after they had grown up, Emily Snowdrop and Ralph Tingle had 
seen a good deal of each other, more particularly after the young man had 
left the university, and was, as it were, entre deux eaux, with no neces- 
sity for choosing a profession, and yet not quite his own master. Ln 
attendant the particular event which was to decide his course, and send 
him abroad to travel or settle him amongst the squirearchy of Somerset- 
. shire, he had mounted the uniform of the Timsborough Yeomanry 
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Cavalry, and as the silver-laced sky-blue jacket and tight scarlet panta- 
loons, with Hessian boots bien sr ee 66 aaa hin “aig ty os Me. 
Pepys says, he omitted no opportunity of showing it at the county 
réunions, whenever the display was admissible. 

Intimate at Bitton Court, where Emily’s father dispensed his frequent 
hospitalities, he was present there and thus attired at the grand enter- 
tainment which was given by Mr. Snowdrop to the judges and the bar 
during that circuit when Mr. Peter Quince, Q.C., discovered for the first 
time that his bosom was not cased in parchment. He danced on that 
occasion with Emily and her sister Ellinor, who was about a year younger, 
and, in the eyes of Mr. Peter Quince, appeared a formidable rival for the 
hand of the elder co-heiress. But whether he had not yet made his 
choice, or suffered the prize to slip through his fingers by taking it too 
easily, no one was well assured, though it was with strongly-expressed 
surprise that all the county people exclaimed, when they found that the 
Jason who had won the Golden Fleece was not Cornet Tingle, but Mr. 
Peter Quince, the eminent London counsel. Over the mind of the last- 
named gentleman uncomfortable recollections were wont to float when- 
ever it kid, after he was married, that Emily, in reading the long 
letters which came from Somersetshire, occasionally mentioned the name 
of Tingle. The sensation which it caused on the sensitive epidermis of 
Mr. Peter Quince was akin to the nomenclature of the Timsborough 
Hussar, and the eminent Queen’s Counsel always felt that he would 
rather anybody else had been spoken of. 

Not that he suspected Emily of having given a moment’s encourage- 
ment to Cornet Tingle—even before his own fascination enthralled her 
—but, as he said, he knew the world, and had in the course of his pro- 
fession seen so much of the worst side of it, that it was as well not to 
allow the thoughts of his wife—who was but a woman, after all, and a 
very young woman into the bargain—to dwell by any possibility longer 
than could be helped on the radiant glories of the sky-blue and scarlet 
hussar. The fact was, that Mr. Peter Quince, who had himself never 
ventured on anything more startling in costume than Oxford grey, or a 
dim pepper-and-salt mixture, was very much afraid of the effect of 
bright colours on the feminine mind, and entertained a secret theory 
that a woman, like a viper, always ran a great risk of being caught by 
a shred of scarlet. He might have calmed his apprehensions, for Ellinor 
Snowdrop, who was the writer of these fear-begetting apprehensions, 
was herself too much the object of Cornet Tingle’s admiration to render 
any allusion to that young gentleman in the slightest degree dangerous 
to the peace of mind of Mrs. Peter Quince; and if she did not dwell 
upon this fact in her letters to her sister, and thus entirely dissipate the 
doubts which clustered like bats in the dark corners of the Queen’s Coun- 
sel’s brain, it arose simply from the circumstance that Miss Ellinor 
Snowdrop had made up her mind to say “ Yes” whenever the gallant 
cornet should ask the momentous question, and thought it advisable not 
to say too much on the subject before the event actually came to pass. 

Such being the state of the case, it was not with feelings of perfectly 
uncontrollable delight that Mr. Peter Quince heard his wife announce, 
one morning at the breakfast-table, that Ralph Tingle was coming up to 
town, and would no doubt be a frequent visitor in Montague-place. 

** Ralph and I are such old friends,” said Emily, “that I am sure you 
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will be glad to see him. I don’t recollect if you ever happened to meet 
when you were in Somersetshire ?” 

Mr. Peter Quince mumbled out something about “thinking” he had, but 
couldn’t be quite sure, for—here he recovered his presence of mind—he 
had thought too much of a certain fair lady then to recollect much 
of anybody else. 

“ Well, then,” continued Emily, “it will be so much the pleasanter to 
make his acquaintance now, for I can assure you—I know him so well— 
that you will be greatly pleased with him. He has a little diffidence of 
manner with strangers, but when that wears off he can make himself 
very agreeable.” 

Mr. Peter Quince could not help inwardly wishing that Cornet Tingle’s 
diffidence had increased since last he saw him in the sky-blue and scarlet, 
for his private opinion was, that the man who could have the hardihood 
to array his limbs in garments of those brilliant dyes, must be one of the 
most impudent, fellows in the world; but in coming to this conclusion the 
Queen’s Counsel wronged both his profession and himself. 

He wisely, however, concealed his thoughts on this point, and forcing 
himself to be civil, told his wife that it would always give him the greatest 
pleasure to receive any friend of hers. 

“T don’t offer him a bed,” he said; “that kind of hospitality doesn’t 
belong to London; and, for breakfast, a man always takes that at his 
club or the hotel where he puts up; but I shall be very happy to see 
him at dinner, when we—that is, when he has no better engagement. 
I suppose he doesn’t mean to stop long in town ?” 

Emily could not say; “a few weeks at most,” she believed ; and leav- 
- ing the question a “ moot” one, Mr. Peter Quince went forth to West- 
minster Hall, and made that famous speech in the case of ‘Tiger t. 
Popinjay ’’—for which he had a special retainer—wherein he so effectually 
pleaded an injured husband’s cause, that the jury, without retiring from 
their box, gave a verdict for the plaintiff, with five thousand pounds’ 
damages. 


IIT. 


Tue day after the brief conversation above described, Mr. Ralph 
Tingle, who had left the Timsborough cornetcy and its captivating uniform 
behind him, arrived in London, and paid an early visit to Montague-place. 

Mr. Quince was, as usual, at Westminster, but Emily was at home ; 
they past a long morning chatting over country matters; and, not being 
“better engaged,” Ralph promised to stay and dine, so that when the 
Queen's Counsel returned from his labours, he found his wife’s friend very 
comfortably installed by the fireside. 

Mr. Quince was, however, as good as his word, and welcomed the 
ex-cornet with a very good grace—the better, perhaps, for the absence of 
those adventitious ornaments which had more than once thrown a shade 
of disquietude over him. In plain clothes, he thought, there was nothing 
so very formidable in the appearance of Mr. Ralph Tingle; and as the 
young man was, in reality, rather shy, it gave the Queen’s Counsel an 
opportunity of asserting his own superiority, of which he did not neglect 
to avail himself. ; 

Fresh from intermixture with bigwigs of the extraordinary dimensions 
that prevail in Westminster Hall, and standing on his own hearth with 
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his coat-tails under his arm, the air of patronage which he assumed, 
and the magniloquent phrases which rolled aay tongue, were well 
calculated to impress a stranger fresh from the country ; and the subdued 
and deferential manner of the ex-cornet satisfied Mr. Peter Quince that 
they had impressed his visitor, whom, in a short time, he ceased to regard 
as in any way disturbative of his repose. His natural tendency to hospi- 
tality and good fellowship then had full play, and the first day’s inter- 
course went off very well; nor did Mr. Quince manifest the slightest 
discomposure when, at the request of her old playmate, Emily favoured 
him with some of the songs of “a long time ago.” So smoothly and 
pleasantly, indeed, did the evening pass, that the Queen’s Counsel had no 
difficulty in bringing himself to the ape of asking his wife's friend to 
repeat his visit as often as it suited his convenience during his stay in 
town. 

For a young man situated like Mr. Ralph Tingle, this offer was not 
to be refused, and every day almost found him a guest at the table of the 
Queen’s Counsel, and certainly not a\day passed without his calling in 
Montague-place, until Mr. Peter Quince saw and heard so much of the 
inoffensive ways of the ex-cornet, that he ceased altogether to give him- 
self any trouble about him. He even heard with perfect equanimity an 
engagement entered into between Emily and Ralph for visiting the Great 
Exhibition together, and went so far as to agree to join them at the 
common place of rendezvous beside the Crystal Fountain on a particular 
day when, having disposed of a few “ motions of course’’ he should be at 
liberty to cast aside the forensic wig at an earlier hour than usual, and 
enter into the unrestrained enjoyments of private life in the midst of the 
greatest crowd that was ever assembled for purposes of amusement. 

The experiment—so to term it—was a successful one; and such was 
the serenity of the Queen’s Counsel’s mind, that he actually felt pleased 
to think that Emily had a friend at need to supply the place which his 
duties prevented him from fulfilling during the day. 

But—as the old Norman Jai says, 


Man by too much trust betray’d 
Too often is a victim made, 


and something of this kind came at last to disturb the serenity of Mr. 
Peter Quince. 

It happened one day that the Queen’s Counsel, being minded to show 
Mr Ralph Tingle how a gentleman learned in the Jaw could entertain 
his friends, invited a party to meet him, not of professional men, but from 
amongst the general circle of Emily’s visiting acquaintance. Nay, so 
desirous was he that. everything should go right on the occasion, that he 
sacrificed a full hour that morning—of which, of course, Brother Glib 
took advantage to hurry on Ais cause—in an interview with his butler, 
Mr. Blithers, to consult with that functionary about broaching a parti- 
cular bin of port, and airing a certain quality of Madeira. He even stayed 
to listen to some directions which Emily was giving the cook respecting 
the entrées, and went so far as to volunteer his opinion on. the difficult 
— of preference between a Charlotte Russe and a Nesselrode pudding. 

aving decided in favour of the latter, with some jocose observation about 
advice without a fee, which made the cook laugh and declare that ‘* mas- 
ter” was “the comiklest gent in the world,” Mr. Peter Quince departed 
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for Nist Prius perfectly satisfied with himself and everything around 
him. He was extremely successful too in Court, and, as he exultingly 
told Mr. Serjeant Pettifog when they ate their crust together in a corner 
of the Common Pleas, completely floored his adversary, Brother Glib, 
whom he described as being “literally without a leg to stand on.” He 
little remembered, when he did so, the boding words of that uncomfort- 
able poet, who tells us that 


Ruin from man is most conceal’d when near, 
But sends the dreadful tidings with the blow. 


Mr. Peter Quince left Westminster Hall as much elated as any Queen’s 
Counsel there, and calling a cab—for he feared he was a little late— 
drove off at a sharp pace to Montague-place. 


IV. 


“ EmILy, my dear,” said Mr. Quince, as he entered the drawing-room, 
where the light of the fire—for the candles were not yet lit—revealed 
the outline of a female figure on a chaise longue—* Emily, my dear, you 
will be glad to hear that I have gained the cause of ‘ Wotherspoon v. 
Wotherspoon and another,’—the great Blacklands Turnpike case, you 
know, of which the defendants were trustees ;—but, God bless me, who's 
this?—-Mrs. Widgeon, I declare! What, Emily not come down yet? 
Fie! fie! She gives a leetle too much time to her toilet, Mrs. Widgeon. 
But a pretty woman, you know, must be excused in these matters, hey, 
Mrs. Widgeon ?—we men don’t understand them.” 

And Mr. Quince laughed complacently. 

“I dare say not,” replied the croaking voice of Mrs. Widgeon—*“ I 
dare say not, Mr. Quince, but I think you’re anticipating—or, perhaps, I 
am, though my watch is right by Mr. Dent’s chronometer, and I believe 
your dinner-hour was fixed for seven—but still I may be wrong,—not 
being young and handsome.” 

‘What do you mean?”’ asked Mr. Quince, astonished at this tirade. 
*¢ What has Dent’s chronometer or our dinner-hour to do with my obser- 
vation?” 

“ A good deal, Mr. Quince,” returned the old lady, whose natural 
sharpness of temper was not improved by the suspicion she entertained 
that dinner wouldn’t be ready so soon as she had expected. “ As far 
as I can learn, Mrs. Quince hasn’t come in yet from her morning drive 
—at least, she hadn’t five minutes ago, when I arrived; and, though 
I've been watching for it, I haven’t heard the door go—till just now, 
when you came.” 

“ That’s rather odd!’’ said the Queen's Counsel ; * there must be some 
mistake, I’m sure. Emily is always so punctual—and on a day like 
this ” Saying which he rang the bell. 

‘¢Oh, Robert !” said Mr. Quince, when a footman made his appearance, 
‘isn't your mistress come in yet?” 

“1 can’t say, sir,” replied Robert ; “ I ’aven’t been in the ’all, sir.”’ 

‘*¢ Well, then, tell Leeves to come here.” 

Leeves, a smart femme de chambre, with a very pointed stomacher 
and very small Marie Stuart cap, rustled into the room. 

“ Where’s your mistress, Leeves? Is she in her room?” 
Dec.—vVou. XCIil, NO. CCCLXXI. 21 
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“Lor! no, sir! I’ve been waiting to dress her air ever since six 
o'clock. I can’t think, I’m sure, what makes missis so late. I hope 
she’s not met with no exident!”’ 

“God bless me, I hope not!” exclaimed the anxious husband. “Per- 
haps the brougham has been upset, or something of that sort !” 

“ The broom, sir,” said Robert, who had not retreated further than 
the landing-place, and now re-entered the drawing-room—*“ the broom, 
sir, didn’t go out—leastways, after lunchin, sir.” 

“ Mrs. Quince lunched at home, I suppose ?”’ 

“ Oh yes, sir—and Mr. Tingle, sir. I waited, sir. After lunchin, 
missis and Mr. Tingle, sir, went out a-walkin’.” 

Mrs, Widgeon coughed ominously. She was one of those old ladies 
who always take the worst view of a question in the shortest possible 
space of time. 

“You may go, Robert,” observed Mr. Quince—“ stay. What time 
was it when your mistress went out ?” | 

“ At three o'clock, ‘sir.” 

“Three o'clock !—and now,” looking at his watch—“ now it’s seven. 
This is really very extraordinary. Oh, there she is at last.” 

It was a sharp, rolling double-knock—for “ Visitors’ Bells” are not 

t set up in Montague-place—that suggested this exclamation ; but, 
instead of Emily’s light footstep, the heavy tread of Robert was heard 
preceding and announcing “ Sir Henry and Lady Gammage.”’ 

They were the first batch of guests, and Mr. Quince was fain to re- 
treat hastily through a side door and rush to his dressing-room, leaving 
Mrs. Widgeon to receive the company. It. was a false move, if he 
wished his friends to be ignorant of his wife’s absence, for the fact being 
known to Mrs. Widgeon, it was not very likely that she would be silent 
on the subject, or put the best construction on it. But the Queen’s 
Counsel felt that he had no remedy, and made all the haste he could to 
dress for dinner—a dinner which he now execrated by every epithet, 
legal or fineable, that he could lay his tongue to. His progress was not 
accelerated by the rapid succession of rat-tat-tats at the street door, for 
at every knock he bounced out of his dressing-room to the staircase, to 
listen for his wife’s voice, and every time he did so he heard the name 
of a fresh guest, and bounced back again, in a state of mind in which 
fear and frenzy were struggling violently for the mastery. 

“¢ What can have become of her ?”’ thus ran his soliloquy—*“ curse this 
boot! I've got it on the wrong foot—there !—what’s that ?—another 
knock—this must be her! No! it’s that infernal fool, Major Priddy, 
with his long-winded Indian stories—it’s not possible that she can have 
—no, d—n it, I won’t even think that—TI believe the devil himself in- 
vented white neckhandkerchiefs—that washerwoman deserves to have 
her neck broken for putting in so much starch—went out four hours ago, 
and Tingle—that Tingle—that cursed cornet of yeomanry with her— 
what am I to think? Surely that is her knock !”—listening—(“ Mr. 
Serjeant and Mrs. Goosequill”) —« Goosequill, hey ?—a pretty story 
he’ll make of this in Court if she shouldn’t come home at all—where zs 
that beast of a waistcoat?—oh, here—now then, my coat—I wish all 
these people were—I won't say where—what isto be done ?—what is to 
be done ?” 

And, smoothing his ruffled plumes as well as he might, and endeavour- 
ing to compose his looks, Mr. Peter Quince descended to the drawing- 
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room in a state of much greater trepidation than when he made his first 
motion in the Court of Queen’s Bench before that awful personage my 
Lord Chief Justice Thunderbolt. 

Mrs. Widgeon had just repeated her surprise—and something more 
than surprise—for the South time, and was in the act of saying, “4 

“ It’s a pity that Mrs. Quince did not take some other opportunity of 
run 2? 

When the entrance of the Queen’s Counsel cut short the sentence, and 
converted it into a whine of dissembled hope. 

*‘ Oh, here’s Mr. Quince—now do, that’s a dear man, relieve all our 
fears about your sweet wife—tell us that she’s coming down directly, and 
for my part I'll forgive her all the anxiety this unhappy accident has oc- 
casioned.” 

The Queen’s Counsel saw at a glance that Mrs. Widgeon had been 
making the best use she could of the time he had been up-stairs, and had 
put the case to the company as unpleasantly as could be devised, so he 
put a bold front on it and tried to laugh the matter off. 

*“¢ How d’ye do, Sir Henry?—How d’ye do, Lady Gammage?—Ah, 
Goosequill—I see my good friend, Mrs. Widgeon, has told you that 
Emily isn’t at home—awkward that a lady should be out of the wa 
when her guests arrive—but it’s nothing—stoppage in the street—e 
somewhere —detained—friend ill, perhaps—be here, of course, di- 
rect] ¥ 

. ‘Mr. Tingle was invited too, I believe,” observed Mrs. Widgeon to 

her next neighbour in a sotto voce tone that could be heard all over the 
' room—‘ handsome young man, they say—brought up, I’m told, with 
poor Emily—that kind of thing never does—something always comes of 
it—and then the difference of age, my dear—shocking to think of, isn’t 
it?” 
_ “ Lady Gammage,” thundered out Mr. Quince, whom these remarks 
had reached, “ I cannot think of keeping you waiting.” And he rang 
the bell furiously, to divert the attention of the company from a conclusion 
at which he had begun rapidly to arrive. 

“ Dinner!” he shouted, Ho the servant had well answered the sum- 
mons. 

“Oh, dear no, by no means,” said Lady Gammage, in the most cour- 
teous manner possible—‘“ I beg you won’t at all consider—pray let us 
wait a little longer” 

Other voices joined in chorus urging the same request—though Mrs. 
Widgeon whispered prophetically above her breath that it would be of 
no use waiting, she knew—and dinner was countermanded for another 
quarter of an hour. 

To wait for that event is not a pleasant thing under any circumstances, 
but, in this instance, it was peculiarly disagreeable. Every one felt under 
restraint, every one was listening, waiting for something to happen— 
there was no conversation, only now and then an interjectional jerk of 
commonplace words on the part of Major Priddy or Mr. Serjeant Goose- 
quill, but nothing like an anecdote or a joke to enliven the situation. At 
last Mr. Quince vowed he would wait no longer, and, giving his arm to Lady 
Gammage, led the way down stairs, followed by the rest of the company. 
Mrs. Widgeon kindly offered to take the head of the table—but this was 
unanimously cbjaetad: to, and she indemnified herself, therefore, by asking 
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twice for soup and three times for fish, taking advantage of the non-re- 
moval of both in the hope of the arrival of the hostess. 

It was a vain hope. The entrées came and went ; the piéces de résis- 
tance were assailed ; the woodcocks and the Nesselrode pudding were in 
turn discussed ;—the Madeira, the hock, the champagne, made their 
rounds ; the guests ate and drank after the manner of people at a funeral, 
and Mr. Peter Quince sat like one on thorns, now talking spasmodically, 
now listening with one ear bent, like a hare on its form, and ever and 
anon his eyes oe uneasily towards the head of the table, and from 
thence to the chair which ought to have been occupied by Mr. Ralph 
Tingle. It was Macbeth’s position reversed: the table was no¢ full 
enough for him! 

At length the cloth was removed—the dessert placed—the “ particular 
bin” evident on the board,—and the servants gone. Then came a flood 
of opinion as to the possibilities in regard to Mrs. Quince’s mysterious ab- 
sence—and after these had been discussed, suggestions were proffered, 
thick and threefold. In the midst of the conversation the nurse entered 
according to her wont—and as if nothing had happened—to bring round 
“ the baby.” | 

At the sight of the poor little innocent there was a silence, as if by 
common consent, which was only broken by one of Mrs. Widgeon’s re- 
markable coughs. On seeing the child, the long pent-up agony of Mr. 
Quince expressed itself in words. 

‘‘ Nurse,” said he, hoarsely—‘“ did Em—did your mistress—kiss the 
baby—before she —she—went— out?”’ 

“That she did, sir,” exclaimed the nurse; ‘‘it was the last thing as 
ever she done. She comed up-stairs into the nursery and kissed its pretty 
face as it was a-laying in its cradle, over and over again, as if she was 
never going to see it no more !”’ ; 

The nurse’s answer was perfectly simple, and all she meant to express 
by it was a kind of sympathy with the possible fate of her mistress, who, 
according to a vague notion which she was possessed of, had been run over 
and tossed by a cab ora mad bull, or both. But its effect was very dif- 
ferent from what she—or any one else—had expected. 

Mr. Quince tried to master his emotion, but, failing in the endeavour, 
buried his face in his hands and sobbed audibly. 

This was the signal for a general break-up. The ladies scurried out of 
the room—the gentlemen rose and gathered round their host ; Mrs. 
Widgeon alone kept her seat—she was finishing some guava jelly. 

* My dear Quince,” said Sir Henry Gammage, ‘‘ something had better 
be done,—really, we ought not to have waited so long—I think—hey— 
that—the police had better be consulted.” 

“ Yes—yes,” cried half a dozen voices—‘“ the police—by all means— 

‘Til go,—and I,’’—and a rush was straightway made to the door. 

By this time Mr. Quince had recovered his presence of mind and 
stopped the movement. 

“ Gentlemen,” said he, “I am very much obliged to you,—but in this— 
difficult and—I may say—unfortunate business—I must act for myself,— 
that is, in conjunction with one or two kind friends only, who I know will 
ome: Pape me their assistance. Sir Henry, and you, Goosequill, and 
you ajor,—will remain with me a few minutes. For the rest, I must 

g of you, gentlemen, to present my excuses to the ladies, and wish you 
all night.” 
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With the exceptions named, Mr. Peter Quince remained alone, and 
when the house was .cleared—old Mrs. Widgeon being the last to ask 
for a fly—he took counsel with his friends as to the course he ought 
to adopt. 

The inspector of the nearest station was sent for, and questioned as to 
whether any accident had occurred that afternoon within his district, but 
none had been reported. He was charged to make inquiries at all the 
stations at a distance,—and messengers were sent to the different hos- 
pitals,—but a dull blank was the result. Even the knowledge of some 
painful occurrence—to the peril of life or limb—would have been happi- 
ness to the state of suspense in which the wretched husband lingered. 

Ten, eleven, twelve o’clock came, and there were no tidings. 

Mr. Quince was afraid almost to utter his thoughts to himself, and 
would not breathe it to his friends. He begged them to leave him, and 
said, calmly and firmly, that he would sit up alone. His composure 
satisfied them, and, though reluctantly, they departed. 

No sooner were they gone than he sent for Mr. Blithers, the butler,— 
he was a steady man, and could be trusted. 

“ Blithers,” he said, “send and get me a fast cab. I shall want it for 
two or three hours. Be under no uneasiness on my account. I shall be 
back at the end of that time. If your mistress comes home meanwhile, 
tell her—tell her—that I was—a little anxious,—but that the party went 
off very well.” 

The cab came, Mr. Quince jumped into it, and away he drove to all 
the railway stations, one after the other. There were none by whom he 
knew to divine his secret thoughts. He spoke to none now but indifferent 
officials. He could describe the persons of—the fugitives—without com- 
promising his honour. The electric telegraph was set to work on every 
line, and back he came to his home, exhausted, and sick at heart. 

The butler opened the door, Mr. Quince was afraid to look at him, 
but faintly gasped out, 

* Your mistress!” 

‘“‘ Mistress is in the drawing-room, sir,” replied Blithers, in a tone of 
the most lively satisfaction—“ in the drawing-room, waiting to see you.” 

Mr. Quinee leapt from the cab and staggered up-stairs. He had not 
taken six steps before he found himself locked in Emily’s arms. 





«The most ridiculous thing I ever heard in my life!” 

“Yes, dear, I could have laughed about it, if [ hadn’t cried so. And 
Ralph did his best to comfort me too.” 

Mr. Quince grasped the hand of the ex-cornet, and shook it heartily. 

“ And how did you get out after all?” 

“ Why, after shouting myself hoarse for full five hours,” said Ralph, 
‘“‘and kicking at the doors till I wore away the soles of my boots—look 
at em-—F managed to climb up to a high window-ledge quite out of 
reach—the light comes slanting down, you know, in that place—and 
then I broke half a dozen panes, cut my hand a little, as you may per- 
ceive,—broke away some of the window-frame, and succeeded at last in 
rousing the watchman;—made him understand how we had been shut in 
—got him to knock up Mr. What’s-his-name, the keeper of the medals 
—and at a quarter to two this morning we were released, AFTER HAVING 
BEEN LOCKED UP NEARLY ALL NIGHT IN THE Baitish Museum!” 
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HESTER SOMERSET. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


BOOK III. 
Carter XI. 


MR. PIKE AND HIS NOTABLE PLAN FOR BREAKING UP HESTER’S SCHOOL, 


Mr. Prxe in his last project had suffered a defeat, and this was occa- 
sioned, the reader will remember, by the repentance of Flemming, who, 
after the fearful scene through which Hester passed, had sent her back in 
safety to herlodgings. The circumstance caused the little attorney much 
ehagrin and anger, for failure in anything he undertook was almost 
unknown to him, his sagacity and professional wisdom usually triumph- 
ing over every difficulty. Thinking of his discomfiture, he stamped to 
and fro in his office in St. Mary Axe; anon he stopped, and beat the table 
savagely with his fist, uttering, at the same time, many threatening words. 

At length the indignant gentleman consoled himself by forming plans 
for the future, and in dressing his frugal dinner: the last was prepared 
im the inner room, and consisted solely of cheap vegetables; thus 
engaged, the fundholder sank into deep meditation ; and whether his 
thoughts were of a pleasant description, or the savoury fumes of his 
favourite viands gratified his olfactory sense, certain it was that he 
smiled till his broad mouth puckered up at the corners, his three solitar 
teeth obtruded themselves, and his little round eyes twinkled like black 
glass beads. 

“Ha! ha! she thought I shouldn’t find her out, did she?” whispered 
the happy gentleman. “ To be sure I have had considerable trouble in 
tracing her; and odd it was to stumble upon her in that way, amidst all 
her salcline What a nest of them, too, the young creature has con- 
trived to gather around her!—There’s money coming im, no doubt of it; 
but the thing must not go on—no, no.” 

The face of Mr. Pike assumed a more serious and anxious expression. 
He did not, however, soliloquise again until he had finished his repast, 
and drunk his usual tumbler of spring water: that beverage agreed with 
him far better than ale or other strong drinks, the love of which, he main- 
tained, in his rigid code of morals, ranked among the greatest of crimes. 

“I wonder,” said Mr. Pike, “if Hartley did make away with that 
Mi after all. If I were sure of this, what a hold I should have upon 

im!—I would not drag him to justice—no, no, that would never answer 
wr § purpose; moreover, I am averse to the system of hanging, for it cuts 
off a man from the possibility of repentance, and of amending his life. 
I should act most wickedly if I brought Hartley to the gallows; but 
instead, making good flow from evil, I would demand from him, for 
keeping silence, in lieu of my paltry annuity, say one thousand a-year ; 
or he should pay me a large sum at once, as a provision for my old age. 
Thus Flemming’s death would serve him and'serve me, while the youth 
himself, spared the troubles and temptations of this evil world, would be 
happy in another—at least, I hope so.” 

ith a placid and benevolent smile, Mr. Pike rose from his table, and 
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began to brush up the faded nap of his large hat; he brushed, too, his 
threadbare coat, and his little black trousers, worn very white down the 
seams; he then passed his straps under his broad, heavy shoes, which, 
to save the expense of blacking, were oiled, so that they looked in dull 
but respectable mourning all through the year. These things Mr. Pike 
did preparatory to his going abroad, for he hated slovenliness, and prided 
himself on bemg—not smart indeed in his toilet —but always “ neat.” 

The attorney was going to the printer's office, to urge on the com- 
pletion of certain placards. As usual, he assumed in the business a 
feigned name ; and from this habitual precaution arose the difficulty of 
ever tracing an act to the agency of the politic lawyer. 

A few days after the little scene just described, a man might have been 
observed walking slowly up and down in the vicinity of Wardrobe-place; 
he wore a top coat—for the weather was rather cold—-and around his neck 
was wrapped a large woollen comforter, into which his chin was plunged, 
little of his face being seen besides his eyes. He looked at his watch; 
it was almost five o'clock; and as that apparently wished-for hour 

proached, he drew nearer to the entrance of Wardrobe-place. 

‘They'll not be long now,” said the little gentleman, as he took a 
large packet of what appeared to be letters from his side-pocket, looked 
at them, and returned them once more to the deep repository. ‘ The 
school is always over at five—that I know; we will put a stop to this 
money-making,” he added. “If I was defeated last time, I’ll try not to 
be defeated this. Why, I learn she saves money fast—a very annoying 
circumstance to Mr. Hartley; but I'll please him—TI'll do his business 
for him cleverly, and he shall not upbraid me again with a failure. 
What do I meditate doing ?—an evil action ?—certainly not. First, | serve 
my employer—and every man’s duty is to be faithful to his employer. 
Secondly, Mr. Somerset must not be freed from prison; he is better there, 
I say again, and leads a more quiet and virtuous life than he would do if 
at liberty, surrounded by the temptations of the world. Lastly, the close 
atmosphere of a room filled with children must be highly injurious to the 
health of this young woman. Oh! yes, I am justified in my conduct, 
and I feel quite satisfied and happy in my conscience.” 

Saying this, Mr. Pike, with a cheerful step, walked under the covered 
way which leads to Wardrobe-place. He took his station at the corner, 
opposite one of the old lime-trees; he looked up among the branches, 
and a red-breast was there singing merrily ; the little chorister was harm- 
less, and free from all guile, just as Mr. Pike believed’ his own spirit 
to be. | 

St. Paul’s clock struck five; the attorney gazed anxiously at the house 
in which Hester held her sehool. The door opened, and the children, 
one by one, not noisily or in confusion, issued forth. They walked 
towards the covered passage where our friend stood, each proceeding to 
her home. Then Mr. Pike might have been seen with his large packet 
of letters in his hand, his snipy face half buried in the great woollen com- 
forter, and his hat drawn over his eyes. The orderly conduct of the 
children, who did not crowd together, facilitated the performance of what 
he had in view. Quickly, as they severally passed, he placed into the 

hands of each one of his letters: it was carefully wafered, and addressed 
“To the Mother of this Young Lady.” Some of the children stared ; 
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but letters tendered to them by such an amiable-looking old gentleman, 
and directed to their mothers, awakened their curiosity, and they willingly 
received them. | 

* Don’t give them to any one but your excellent mothers, my dear 
children,” said Mr. Pike, in his mildest and most winning tone of voice. 
‘Go home now, sweet innocents! and take an old man’s blessing !” 

Reaching the main street, the children dispersed to their respective 
dwellings; and Mr. Pike also turned away from Wardrobe-place. 

“T think that will do,” he said; “ I have done it quietly—very com- 
fortably. A happy thought it was, and far better than the plan I adopted 
on the former occasion, when I called on the parents. We shall see - 
the society’s name in this way will work. Pike, you are an ingenious 
fellow—a clever dog—yes, yes, but a conscientious man too.” 

So the attorney went home pleasantly chuckling, and feeling all the 
while “ satisfied and happy” in his own conscience. 

Now, what might be the contents of the letters or circulars which Mr. 
Pike had so carefully distributed among Hester’s pupils? Each, as we 
said, was addressed ‘‘ To the Mother of this Young Lady,” and it ran as 
follows : 


“ RespecTeD Mapam,—Perhaps you are aware that, in our great 
metropolis, two excellent societies exist, whose objects are to protect 
private families from the designs of thieves, and to watch over the morals 
of the people—their names being ‘The Fraud-Preventing-Society,’ and 
the ‘ Society for the Abolition of Vice.’ You are now respectfully 
addressed by the last-named association. Our officers and visitors, in 
their philanthropic rounds through this populous city, have discovered 
that, in the neighbourhood of Doctors’ Commons, a certain school has 
been set up, purporting to be kept by a young lady of respectable and 
virtuous character. We are sorry to be under the necessity of warning 
and undeceiving the people who reside in this locality; but our duty 
must be performed. One motive only influences us in our exertions—a 
desire that the rising generation should be honest, virtuous, and worthy 
of the parents who bore them. How important is it, then, that children, 
and especially young females, should be placed under the tuition of those 
only whose principles are correct. The school alluded to has been started 
by a young woman who appears to be a lady, and possessed of amiable 
manners: alas! so much greater the danger !—Our officers have disco- 
vered that she is not ‘ what she should be;’ in a word, that she is an 
impostor. The unhappy creature has borne two or three different names, 
to hide her previous actions, and aid her designs in getting money. She 
is well known at the police courts, and has been in custody several times 
for divers offences—and among them, theft. At this very moment, her 
father is a prisoner in a common gaol! 

‘“‘ Under these circumstances, respected Madam, we feel it our duty to 
give you a friendly warning. If you desire the well-being of your child, 
take her away from that school. Our letter will be tendered to your 
daughter by one of our visitors; this mode of communication, for certain 
reasons, appearing to us most expedient. 

(Signed) “ The Society for the Abolition of Vice, 
“Joun Jones, Secretary.” 
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In addition to the above alarming epistle, the indefatigable Mr. Pike 
had caused, in the dusk of the same evening, several printed placards to 
be posted on the walls near Wardrobe-place. The men—who with their 
cans of paste and long poles make their employment a regular profes- 
i, so their duty well; for, in the morning, all who could read 
might learn that a certain young female of a very doubtful and dangerous 
character had come to that neighbourhood, and established a school. The 
counterfeit name she then bore, it would be needless—the paper hinted— 
to mention; but mothers were urgently called upon to—beware ! 

What effect all this might have, may easily be divined; alarm is so 
soon excited in the breasts of women, and people, for the most part, so 
readily give credence to evil reports concerning their neighbours. 


Cuapter XII. 


MR. PIKE’S SCHEME PRODUCES RESULTS. 


At the accustomed hour, Julie made her appearance to assist Hester 
before the school opened for the day; but, as the latter welcomed her with 
her usual happy smile, the turnkey’s daughter seemed agitated and 
alarmed. 

‘I have seen a most strange placard against the walls this morning.” 

“Very likely,” observed Hester laughing; ‘ for London is a strange 

lace, and contains strange people.” 

“Oh! I hope I may be mistaken. The school it describes as rapidly 
increasing cannot be——” 

“But it can be. You teach the smaller scholars admirably; and I 
believe, my dear Julie, it is chiefly owing to you that my school has 
become so flourishing.” 

The poor girl caught her mistress by the dress. ‘Do not jest; but 
perhaps I am deceived ; perhaps I read it wrongly; there may be other 
schools in the neighbourhood.” 

Hester seeing Julie so serious, and struck by her vague words, altered 
her manner, and asked her what she meant. 

“ The infamous placard, Miss Somerset 

** Well, what does it say ?” 

“I have drawn one from the wall just outside,” stammered Julie. 
“ Here it is!” | 

Hester took the square piece of red paper, and.her eyes were rivetted 
on it. At first her countenance expressed — then a gradually 
awakening conviction of some dreaded fact, and lastly, bitter and sharp 
anguish. The paper fell on the ground, and she moved backwards, 
sinking into a chair. Oh! the piteous look which Hester cast at Julie, 
as she felt that a cloud had suddenly come over the delightful prospect 
which lately spread before her !—“ ite has found me!” she said, in a low 
tone of voice, betokening an agony words may not express. All that her 
poor companion could do was to stand by her side, kiss her hand, and 
cover it with tears. At length Julie spoke, with a hope of encouraging 

her mistress. : 
“ Grieve not thus—may we not both be wrong in supposing this paper 
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directed against yourself? Even if it is, can you not prosecute your wicked 
persecutor ?” 

“ There lies the difficulty, Julie. Soeunning and cautious is this man, 
that while we are certain of his evil deeds, we have no proof to convict 
him in a court of justice. You observe, no address is given on this 
placard—no real name; and the ‘ Society,’ put forth so pompously, is 
merely an imaginary one. But people will believe all!” she cried, 

ielding again to her wild grief—“ believe all, and I am ruined!” 

“‘ But wait the event—be patient for a short time,’’ suggested Julie. 
‘Perhaps we shall find every fear groundless. Yes, yes, no doubt all the 
scholars will attend as usual.” 

Hester listened to her companion ; but it was not without great ny 0 
that she tarried for the hour when the pupils were accustomed to floc 
to the school. That hour came ; two children only appeared. Still she 
waited, and expected ; but so well had Mr. Pike’s measures succeeded, that 
not one more arrived, The parents of these two children, were all out of 
the entire number who did not attend to, and believe, the malicious state- 
ments of the attorney. Even these children evinced a kind of shrinking 
and fear, and spoke of letters given them by some gentleman on the 
preceding day. 

About an hour had passed, when several women were seen entering 
together Wardrobe-place. Their steps were hurried, and their eyes 
sparkled with anger. They looked at each other in surprise, for their 
business seemed to be the same. By a simultaneous movement they 
advanced to the house where Hester resided, and so eager were they to 
gain admittance, that two or three extended their hands to the knocker 
together. The unsuspecting Julie opened the door, and the women, 
without naming their business, instantly proceeded to the school-room. 

“You are here, then?” said the foremost woman, throwing back her 
hair from her inflamed cheeks. 

*¢ Found out at last!” exclaimed a second. 

** Oh, what hypocrisy and guilt we have around us in this evil world !” 
cried a third, sentimentally lifting her hands and eyes. 

Hester moved back from the group with feelings of terror, but they 
kept gradually advancing upon her. 

** What do you mean? Please explain yourselves, I beseech you.” 

“ Oh! that’s of no use!” cried the foremost; “ you know your own 
character, young woman, so you cannot be ignorant of our business.”’ 

“ We are come, ma’am,” said another,—*“ and I dare say I speak Mrs. 
Gubbin’s, Mrs. Montmorency’s, and Mrs. Stubbs’s sentiments,—we are 
come just to speak our mind, and serve you as you deserve.” 

_ Again the group drew nearer, and their gestures beeame more threaten- 





“* We love virtue, ma'am, and gentility,” said the sentimental one, 
“and you appeared to possess both ; therefore we loved you, and sent 
eur poor innocent children to your school. Our eyes are opened now. 
Your school would be to them the nursery of perdition, and the road to 
the gallows.—Oh, unhappy young female! what mercy can you expect at 
our hands ?”’ 

The other women applauded this little speech; but Julie, perceiving 
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their passions grow every moment more violent, threw herself before them, 
and endeavoured to plead on behalf of her beloved mistress. 

“What!” cried they, “ are you in league? and do you both pretend 
not to understand us yet? At least, then, you shall know how we have 
become enlightened, and how poor deluded mothers have been warned to 
save their offspring from contamination and ruin—thanks to that excel- 
lent Society for the Abolition of Vice !” 

Each woman now drew forth Mr. Pike’s letter; Hester eagerly seized 
one, and read it as well as her swimming eyes and sinking frame would 
permit her. The women regarded her in bitter and silent indignation, 
yet curious to observe how she might bear the full discovery of her pre- 
sumed guilt. 

The plausibility, the hellish cunning displayed by the writer, surpassed 
even what she might have expected from her persecutor Pike. She could 
no longer blame the conduct of those before her, but rather marvelled 
that they were not even more exasperated. During that morning, her 
nerves had undergone a strain sufficiently severe; this last stroke ex- 
ceeded almost what nature could bear. “ Infamous falsehoods! Oh, I 
am wrongfully accused!” was all she could exclaim; and the poor victim 
of her father’s enemies, like a flower bowed down to the earth by the step 
of some reckless passer-by, seemed crushed by the weight of her calamity, 
for she sank, without sense or motion, into the arms of Julie. 








ARCTIC EXPLORATION, 


THERE were not wanting many who smiled and scoffed at the conelu- 
sion arrived at in the New Monthly Magazine for October last—that if 
Sir John Franklin’s expedition had found its way through Victoria 
Channel into an open Arctic Ocean, it might also find its way to the 
coast of Asia, or even of Europe; and that the probabilities were, that 
the expedition was now, or had been, shut up or detained in the extensive 
regions of water, ice, and land, that extend between Victoria Channel 
or the Great Arctic Ocean, and the high and extensive lands north of 
West Georgia, seen by Captain Kellett of the Herald, and others, and 
considered by some to be a continuation of the range of mountains seen 
by the natives off Cape Jakan, on the coast of Siberia, and mentioned 
by Baron Wrangel in his “ Polar Voyages.” (New Monthly Magazine, 
No. 370, p. 202.) 

This view of the case has, however, since been taken up warmly by 
the Ministry, by the Hydrographical Office, and by the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society, and an expedition, proposed to be carried out by Lieu- 
tenant Pim, R.N., who served on board H.M.’s surveying ships Herald 
and Plover in the Arctic regions, is actually on its way to the districts in 

uestion. 
: Lieutenant Pim’s idea, as laid before the Royal Geographical Society, 
is, that the plans adopted for the relief of Sir John F ranklin and his 
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gallant little band, have been based on the supposition that the Hrebus 
and Jerror had failed at the very commencement of their voyage. This 
is scarcely the case. It is certainly very much to be regretted, as we 
pes Hg when first the news of the results of Captain Austin’s expedi- 
tion reached this country, that Barrow’s Straits should never have been 
n to navigation since first explored, to its remote extremity, by Sir 
ward Parry, and that, with the exception of Captain Penny’s explora- 
tion of Victoria Channel, little had been done to extend research after 
Sir John Franklin. But this was owing to the state of the seas and 
channels, and not to the will or intention of the expeditions of research. 
They would gladly, if they could, have reached the parallels now in 
uestion. Besides, the Enterprise and Investigator, on their way from 
hring’s Straits to Parry Islands, would have to cut through a portion 
of the same unexplored regions. It has been, therefore, the result of 
untoward accidents—in the case of Sir James Clark Ross’s expedition in 
1848; in that of the North Star, 1849; and that of Captain Austin, 
of the Americans, and of Sir John Ross, in 1850—that their researches 
did not extend much beyond what would only be the commencement of 
the Arctic voyages and sufferings of the crews of the Hrebus and Terror, 
and not that the plans of the ships were based upon a limited exploration 
of Lancaster Sound, or Barrow’s Straits, or the mouth of Wellington 
Channel. 

Lieutenant Pim said, that having perused Wrangel’s narrative atten- 
tively, the fact that Wrangel, as well as Anjou, found an open sea in 
several places during the cold season in comparatively high latitudes, 
impressed itself upon him. The course of the isothermal lines, also, as 
deduced from various observations by modern philosophers, and the 
ip of Colonel Sabine, as well as that of other men of science, of 

e existence of open water around the pole, afforded a clue to the 
probable course of Sir John Franklin; since strengthened, it may be 
added, by Captain Penny’s discovering northward of Wellington Channel 
a sea free from ice. It is gratifying to state that Admiral Sir F. Beau- 
fort’s opinion is the same. In a letter lately received, he makes the 
following remarks : 

**T have at all times, both publicly and privately, expressed my con- 
viction that if the Hrebus and Terror should succeed in passing through 
Wellington Channel, they would find the Northern Ocean comparativel 
free from ice, and find it an easy matter to penetrate to the westward. 
Franklin’s difficulties would therefore begin when, having made his west- 
ing, he might endeavour to haul to the southward for Behring’s Straits; 
—for Cook, Beechey, Kellett, and all navigators who have passed through 
that opening, found the soundings decrease on approaching the southern 
edge of the ice, making it almost demonstrable that a bank of some 
hundreds of miles in length, and most likely rising up in many islands, 
stretches across from west to east. If those ships, therefore, did find 
their way through Wellington Channel, they have got into some 
labyrinth of ice and islands abreast of Behring’s Straits, or further west 
on the flats off the coast of Siberia.” 

From this opinion of Sir F. Beaufort, and taking all other circum- 
stances into consideration, it appeared to Lieutenant Pim that Sir John 
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Franklin, having passed through Wellington Channel, attained the Polynia, 
or open water, and would then naturally steer to the westward, and, 
when reaching the meridian of Behring’s Straits, re-enter the ice in 
order to penetrate to the Pacific Ocean. Difficulties, however, would 
in impede his progress. Embayed in the frozen masses which have 
checked the advance of every navigator from the earliest to the present 
time, he would be at the mercy of the winds and currents, rendering it 
sapien to which coast he would be driven, whether to that of the 
ew or that of the Old World. The endurance, hardihood, and courage 
of a Richardson, a Kellett, a Pullen, and a Rae, have afforded negative 
evidence that the coast of Northern America is no¢ the country where 
the final settlement of the question—what has become of Sir John 
Franklin ?—must be determined. The next place, therefore, to which 
attention turns is Siberia. Wrangel’s narrative proving that pieces of wreck 
have been found on the Asiatic shores, and historical accounts stating that 
various Russian expeditions experienced the greatest difficulties in pene- 
trating even a short distance easterly, make it evident that the very course 
which produced that effect upon the Russian vessels would bring about an 
opposite resultupon any ships which may happen to be about the meri- 
dian of Behring’s Straits; consequently, that a well-organised search of 
the Asiatic shores would afford results highly satisfactory. H.M.’s ship 
Herald, after an absence of: six years, having returned to England after 
three times visiting Behring’s Straits, without more success than the 
squadrons on the eastern side of America, and the fate of Sir John 
Franklin being still wrapped in mystery, Lieutenant Pim said that he 
considered it his duty to make known the above conviction, and to sub- 
mit to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty a plan for obtaining 
traces of the missing expedition. His proposal was, to start on the 15th 
of November, and travel by way of St. Petersburg, Moscow, Tobolsk, 
Irkutz, and Jakoutz, to the mouth of the Kolyma, latitude 68 deg. 
31 min., longitude 16 deg. east, and thence to commence exploring the 
coast of Siberia, east and west from Siviero Vostotchinii Nos, or north- 
east cape of Asia, to Cape North of Cook—altogether a distance of 
10,000 miles. He did not ask for a party, but merely a companion 
and a servant; and he stated that the expense attending the joumey 
would be trifling in comparison with the result which it appeared to him 
to promise. ‘To his great disappointment, the Admiralty, though thank- 
ing him for his suggestion, declined to undertake the execution of the 
plan. Lady Franklin, however, impressed with the hope of obtaining 
some satisfactory intelligence, requested him to carry out his proposal by 
private means. Unlimited leave of absence for the purpose having been 
readily granted by the Admiralty, he had no hesitation in responding to 
her desire. ‘The funds which Lady Franklin was able to devote to this 
expedition amounted to no more than 500/.—a sum obviously inadequate 
to such an undertaking. It was therefore determined to use that money 
for fitting out the expedition, and to appeal to his Imperial Majesty of 
Russia to assist in offecting this object ;—Lady Franklin considering that, 
even should the appeal be unsuccessful, the funds would have been ap~ 
propriately ‘ieciled in so legitimate an attempt to rescue her unfor- 
tunate husband and the gallant men who accompanied him. 
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It is gratifying to be able to add, that from a letter of Sir Roderick J. 
Murchison, always so active in the cause of geographical discovery, ad- 
dressed to the Times, if appears that Lord John Russell has complied 
with the request made by the Royal Geographical Society, through its 

i and has granted the sum of 500/. to aid the special adven- 
turous service of the gallant officer, adding these kind words: “ I trust 
he will not, in the ardour of the pursuit, risk unduly his own life. I 
heartily wish him success.” 

‘This well-timed aid,” adds Sir R. Murchison, “on the part of the 
first minister of the Crown, not only prevents the necessity of any present 

peal to the friends of Franklin for a subscription (which I know, from 
numerous letters addressed to me, would have been promptly contributed), 
or of making further demands on the purse—alas! I fear, too much ex- 
hausted—of a noble-minded woman, but will also give Lieutenant Pim 
great moral support in Russia. It is known that the emperor is deeply 
interested in procuring intelligence of the missing expedition, and has 
long ago given orders to obtain every information respecting it which 
al be procured from the natives of the northern coasts of Siberia. It 
may therefore be hoped that the more definite mission of our country- 
man, who is well inured to the life of the Esquimaux, will be so coun- 
tenaneed by the authorities at St. Petersburg, as to enable him to carry 
out, with the imperial assistance, a survey of the distant and moun- 
tainous lands first descried by the Russian navigator Wrangel, and since 
seen by Captain Kellett, of H.M.’s ship Herald, beyond which it is sup- 
posed that Franklin’s ships may have been frozen up. It is through 
such imperial co-operation that we must look for success.” 

It is to be observed that Lieutenant Pim, having previously laid his 
plans before the Foreign Office, he said he could not speak too gratefully 
of the kindness of Lord Palmerston on that occasion, as well as Mr. 
Addington’s promptitude in forwarding the necessary documents. Count 
Wielhorsky, the secretary to the Russian embassy, also promised at the 
meeting of the Royal Geographical Society, on the part of the Russian 
government, that Lieutenant Pim should receive from the imperial 
government at St. Petersburg the best reception, and that every means 
would be afforded to assist him in so noble and generous an enterprise. 

Supposing thus, of which there appears no doubt now, that the negoti- 
ations with the court of Russia terminate favourably, Lieutenant Pim’s 
track would lead from St. Petersburg to Moscow by railway; from 
Moscow to Irkutz by sledge or sledges, a distance of 3544 miles; and 
from Irkutz to Jakoutz, also on sledges, a distance of 1824 miles. The 
whole journey occupying about four months. At Jakoutz all regular 
travelling conveyances terminate, and the 1200 miles to the river Kolyma, 
as well as the 2000 miles of search, will have to be performed in a manner 
best adapted to the resources of the country. 

Lieutenant Pim does not imagine that the proposed task can be com- 
pleted before 1854. 

It would be very ungracious on the part of a public writer to treat 
with indifference the general enthusiasm with which this new project has 
been received; but Lieutenant Pim is already on his journey, and it 
becomes us, from the constant and earnest interest that we have taken in 
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the fate of Sir John Franklin and his brave crews, and in the researches 
made after them, that we should weigh the probabilities of success in a 
fair and unbiassed manner. 

In the first place, it is not positively shown that Sir John Franklin’s 
expedition did proceed by Victoria Channel. We see by Arrowsmith’s 
map, recently published, that the opinions we emitted from the positions 
attained by the sledges under Captain Ommanney, Lieutenant Osborne, 
and Lieutenant Browne, in their explorations of the regions south-west 
of Barrow’s Straits, that an immense tract remained unexplored between 
Cape Walker and Banks's Land, in which the expedition might remain 
entangled in ice and land. The expedition again might, profiting by an 
open sea, have sailed through Barrow’s Straits to beyond Parry’s Islands. 
The researches of Sir John Richardson, Kellett, Pullen, and , cannot 
be said to throw any positive light upon either of these categories. In 
either case, the site of entanglement might be between Parry’s Islands or 
Banks’s Land, and the furthest point reached by those enterprising travellers. 

We are, however, ready to admit that the greater number of proba- 
bilities are in favour of the Erebus and Terror having pr ed by 
Victoria Channel into an open Arctic Ocean. Undoubtedly, in such a case, 
as Admiral Sir Francis Beaufort has pointed out, Franklin’s difficulties 
would commence when, having made his westing, he might endeavour to 
haul to the southward for Behring’s Straits; for Cook, Beechey, Kellett, 
and all navigators who had passed through that opening, found the 
soundings decrease on approaching the southern edge of the ice, making 
it almost demonstrable that a bank of some hundreds of miles in length, 
and most likely rising up into many islands, stretched across from east 
to west. If those ships, therefore, did find their way through Victoria 
Channel, they had got into some labyrinth of ice on islands abreast of 
Behring’s Straits, or further west, “on the flats off the coast of Siberia.” 

. Now, admitting these leading facts, the first category scarcely comes 
within the domain of Lieutenant Pim’s expedition. It would require an 
expedition provided alike with boats and sledges. The great question is, 
whether Lieutenant Pim has any chance of successin the second. In the 
vast regions of perpetual congelation that extend from the north-east 
cape of Siberia to Behring’s Straits, and to which Lieutenant Pim intends 
particularly to direct his attention, a man, or a small party of men, would 
be, even aided by the Samoyeds, like native marmots or martens, pigmies 
in the immensity of Arctic solitudes. Still we know, by what has been 
done by one or two resolute men on the Arctic shores of the American 
continent, what man—little as his physical force is, yet his intellectual 
power so gigantic—can accomplish. It would appear, also, that there 
are some few, little known, permanent stations on the Arctic coast of 
Siberia, such as a few stations at the mouth of the Indigirka, and Nisjnei 
Kolvinsk, at the mouth of the river of the same name. Beyond this, to 
the eastward, all appears to be desert. Still it is probable that no very 
great difficulties will present themselves to the exploration of portions of 
the Arctic coast of Siberia; the real difficulties would present themselves 
in exploring the Likhov islands and the lands and ices which are supposed 
to lie to the north-eastward of that coast, or the “flats,” as Admiral Sir 
Francis Beaufort calls them, but in reality an alternation of ice-clad 
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shoals, flats, islands, and mountainous land. Lieutenant Pim’s expedition 
scarcely seems, at the present moment, maturely organised, for such 
researches, and it is only to be hoped that the imperial government of 
Russia will feel and will meet these difficulties. 

But we previously pointed to Europe, as well as to Asia, as the possible 
direction taken by Franklin’s expedition, and these are our reasons: 
Supposing that expedition to have gained the open Arctic Ocean, and in 
fetching to the south, to gain Behring’s Straits, to have found that outlet 
closed to them by an impenetrable barrier of land and ice ;— supposing the 
expedition to have been entangled in that land and ice even for one or 
more winters, it might still have sought the first occasion to get to the 
westward. Sir Francis Beaufort says they would find it a comparativel 
easy matter to penetrate to the westward. Lieutenant Pim said, 
Wrangel’s narrative proving that pieces of wreck had been found on the 
Asiatic shores, and historical accounts stating that various Russian expe- 
ditions experienced the greatest difficulties in penetrating even a short 
distance easterly, made it evident that the very cause which produced 
that effect upon the Russian vessels would bring about an opposite result 
upon any ships that might happen to be about the meridian of Behring’s 
Straits. 

This being the case, the distance to Great Britain by the channel 
between Nova Zembla and Spitzbergen would be the same as if the ex- 
pedition had retraced its steps amidst the difficulties of counter-currents 
and uncertain frosts. The nearer the expedition could keep—supposing 
it to be navigating a Polynia, or open Arctic Ocean, as there is every 
reason to suppose exists around the North Pole—to that pole itself, the 
more would the distance and the difficulties of such a navigation be 
diminished. 

For the sake of science, and for the sake of humanity, then, we rejoice 
in such expeditions as that which Lieutenant Pim has engaged in; but, 
although by no means hopeless, we are free to confess we put little faith 
in its success,—at least, so far as Sir John Franklin’s expedition is con- 
cerned. Should that expedition be still toiling its dangerous way—now 
free, now embayed, now ice-locked, or even ice and Jand-locked in the 
Arctic Ocean—our hopes would still lie in its own providential liberation ; 
and it may be from the gallant survivors of these dread trials that we shall 
yet gather the first intelligence of their happy escape. Where that intelli- 
gence may be first obtained it would be almost vain to conjecture ; yet it 
might be obtained in Great Britain, and that from the survivors’ own 
mouths, with as much likelihood as from the north-east cape of Siberia, 
from Wrangel’s and Anjou’s Polar Lands, from Rae’s Victoria and Wol- 
laston Lands, or from Penny’s Victoria Channel. 
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A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF THINGS IN GENERAL. 


THE BOA AND THE BLANKET—A BLOOMER MINISTRY—THE 8sT. ALBANS’ 
'  WITNESSES—THE KOSSUTH DEMONSTRATIONS—THE SUBMARINE TELE- 
GRAPH—-THE GOLDEN INGOTS, AND WHO WON THE GREAT PRIZE. 


A DISTINGUISHED poet of our own day has beautifully said, 
There’s always daylight somewhere in the world. 

So—to paraphrase his truthful line.—we may observe—descending to 
most ignoble : “ There’s always something going on somewhere.” 

The fall of the year is certainly not the most promising period for dis- 
covery, but the dreariest season has its events, and even the November 
fogs are not dense enough to obscure the world altogether. ‘‘ Something” 
still “‘ peeps through the blanket of the dark.”’ 

That same blanket, by-the-by, comes opportunely to help us in the 
discussion of our subject. 
| An amusing vidio was recently offered for general solution, in the 
ease of the Boa-Constrictor at the Zoological Gardens, who gorged himself 
with a blanket for supper instead of his accustomed Welsh rabbit. The 
question was, whether the serpent would digest his woolly provender, or 
die under the operation. It seems that he did neither, but—in true 
statesmanlike fashion—took “a third course,” for which no one was pre- 
pared, though, after all, it was the most natural of the three. The 
blanket did not exude through the animal’s pores—nor did it destroy the 
swallower,—but, after more than a-month’s gestation, returned to the place 
it came from by the way it went. 

The story of the snake’s delivery is told with a nice touch of feeling in 
one of the weekly papers : 

“On the night of Saturday, the 8th instant, Tomkins the watchman, 
on going his rounds, saw the animal labouring to get rid of the blanket, 
@ part of which protruded from his mouth, and he assisted it in doing so 
by taking hold of and pulling the blanket gently, for which act of kind- 
ness it was thought the boa seemed grateful, inasmuch as it offered no 
opposition, and did not strive to injure him.”’ 

“Tomkins and the Boa-Constrictor” will, no doubt, go down to poste- 
rity side by side with * Androcles and the Lion;” though, we confess, we 
are not so much struck by the serpent’s gratitude as the writer of the 
above paragraph seems to be ; for, had the Boa been ever so evil-minded, 
~ he elk ae by any possibility have injured Tomkins with his mouth full 

of blanket. We are willing, however, to assume that the creature was 
grateful, as it makes the picture more harmonious. 

This story, which may or may not be true, for it is the time of the — 
when ‘‘ canards” are most in season, has suggested one or two considera- 
tions ; but before we notice them we must add another sentence to the pre- 
ceding account : . 

“On examination, the blanket,” it says, “was found to be much 
shrunken in size, and it was divested of the greater portion of the loose 
wool or hairy filaments composing its surface.” 

Dee.—vVOu. XCIil. NO. CCCLXXII. 2x 
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Now, our opinion of the matter is this,—that the whole affair is a poli- 
tical parable; that the Boa-Constrictor, who has always figured conspicu- 
ously in ‘fable, is a myth of Lord John Russell, and the Blanket which he 

ied to swallow the new Reform Bill. 

_ At the close of the last session of parliament the Premier—as every one 
knows—announced his intention aaimeing a measure on Reform for 
early adoption. Unembarrassed by the acts of his colleagues, and left 
quietly, during the recess, to himself, Lord John set to work to prepare 
his plan. Of eourse he would much rather have swallowed the Rabbit 
than the Blanket; but, as people are not content now with anything 
short of a prodigy, he was obliged to commence operations with the larger 
and more difficult subject. To the surprise of all who learnt what he was 
about, he managed to get it down, and people began immediately to 
wonder in what it would reappear. Some said it would end in 
nothing, others that it would prove too much for him, and several weeks 
elapsed during which the public remained in a most uncomfortable state 
of suspense. 

At last, the government paper, which always mysteriously foreshadows 
the coming of political events, made the announcement that the great 
problem was to be solved, and, under the guise of describing the throes of 
the Boa-Constrictor, revealed the fate of the future Reform Bill. 

Its history appears to us to be complete. 

It was swallowed contre-ceur, and when swallowed was found to be 
too hard of digestion. There was nothing left then but to try to dispose 
of it in the briefest manner possible, and, accordingly, on the day specified, 
Lord John set to work “ to get rid of the blanket,” and succeeded in cast- 
ing it up again. Not, however, unobserved, that careful watchman—not 
Tomkins—but the President of the Reform Association, we will suppose— 
having a watchful eye on his lordship’s movements. That funetionary, 
who had always been of opinion that the measure was too much for the 
Premier’s stomach, very promptly came to his assistance, and “ pulling the 
blanket gently,” restored it—yet undigested—to the country. It was not 
quite in its original state, being “much shrunken in size,” and “ divested 
of the greater portion of the loose wool or hairy filaments (the restrictive 
schedules and expanding clauses) which compose its surface;” by which 
we may plainly infer what Lord John’s Reform Bill would have become 
in the course of time if his gorge had not risen against it altogether. 

It is stated by the government organ, that the Boa “ has now an ex- 
tremely attenuated appearance, and drinks frequently, probably because 
of the great absorption of the liquids of its body by the blanket.” 

This is the natural consequence of attempting anything beyond a 
person’s strength, and we hope it will prove a warning to the present 
cabinet. They are not equal to Blankets, whose texture is too compact 

for weak stomachs. Let the Whigs stick to Rabbits—light, lively articles 
of food, that go down easily and give nobody any trouble. The only 
question is, how far the public are likely to be content with the per- 
—_ prospect of such a family party in the quiet enjoyment of cabinet 
pudding! 

“ Cabinet pudding” is, of course, tive of many other thin 
turtle and sidicon aa excluded ; =i e caisdintatinn of Face 
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at once brings to mind the worthies who have acquired a particular kind 
of reputation by eating them. This allusion will, we presume, be suffi- 
cient to explain whom we mean, without setting up a finger-post, with 
the inscription, ‘“‘ To Guildhall !” : 

It seems that “ your most grave belly”—as Menenius Agrippa says— 
has been grumbling greatly against its corporate head, accusing it of all 
kinds of misdemeanours on the occasion of the Great Paris Fétes—the 
chiefest of these ou against the sensitiveness of civic feelin 
having been a want of politeness—or, as the word is termed on the 
other side of Temple Bar, “ politefulness”—towards the inferior members. 

We are scarcely surprised at this, when we remember who they were 
who composed the general corvée on the occasion referred to. We 
entered our protest, at the time, against the whole representative lot, and 
can scarcely afford much sympathy now for any of the grumblers, who, 
as far as our experience went, would have done exactly the same as their 
chief, had they held his “ dignified position.” 

Bloomerism, which has latterly engrossed so much attention, has 
hardly yet assumed a political aspect, but we have no doubt it soon will, 
and for our own parts we should be quite as willing to support a Bloomer 
administration as 2 Whig one. With Mrs. Dexter at the right hand of 
affairs, there might be some chance then of getting over the ground. 

We all know how valuablé are the services of a female canvasser at a 
contested election, but hitherto the fair sex have decked themselves in 
smiles, and dealt in silken phrases, solely on account of their husbands 
and brothers. The time is coming when they will canvass for them- 
selves ; when “ Bloomerism” will be the test of a candidate’s political 
creed, and “ Pettiloons and Progress” the motto inscribed on his banners. 
He will no longer be* asked if he is in favour of the Ballot, but whether 
he intends to support the “ Pantalette.” The People’s Charter—with 
its five points, like a star-fish—will give place to the Ladies’ Charter, 
hedged in by as many points as a porcupine or a pincushion. And when 

Bloomerism returns its supporters to parliament, that parliament—if 
there be faith in man—will legislate for Bloomerism. And woman 
knows how confidently she may rely on a suitor’s promise—with nearly 
as much certainty, we believe, as on the vote of a St. Albans’ elector, 
when he has been bribed on both sides. ; 

Par parenthése, that St. Albans’ inquiry has somewhat agreeably di- 
versified the events of the past month. If it had not been for such honest 
Britons as Messrs. Edwards, Blanks, and Blagg, we should almost have 
fancied that our national identity had been swamped in the marshes of 
the Theiss. But for the wholesale revelations of those gentlemen, each 
of whom seemed desirous of making a cleaner breast of it than the other, 

have satisfied us that “there are yet men in Denmark,” and that all are 
not like the incorruptible patriots of Shoreditch, who—for want of some- 
ing better to do—have taken to wearing the Hungarian rosette, and 
—what’s more—have actually refused to sell it at an unheard-of advance 
upon the prime cost ; and—more remarkable still—have declared, every 
man Jack of ’em, that the aforesaid rosettes shall be “handed down’ 
as heir-looms in their respective families ! : 
Apart from the risk to which we have just referred, the Kossuth demon- 
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strations have, in themselves, afforded the public a pleasing divertissement, 
in the absence of any other remarkable excitement. It has been quite 
refreshing to see with what eagerness John Bull, who, a few years since, 
had never heard of such a place as Hungary, or, if he had, never troubled 
himself to ask where it was, has plunged head-over-ears into the Serbo- 
nian bog of ar politics; how familiarly he talks of slaves and 
Wallacks,—as if they were the slaves he paid for twenty years ago, or the 
Wallacks who have amused him at the Haymarket Theatre; and with 
what a patient ear he listens to harangues, of. which no one will deny the 
eloquence, though many may doubt the propriety. But John Bull has a 
safety-valve for the steam that sets him in motion. In the ordinary 
occupations of life—in fighting against fortune or making head against 
difficulties—in all practical matters, in short—his line of conduct is action. 
But when you broach an ingenious theory, particularly if it happen to be 
a political one, he then—like Balaam’s ass—begins to talk about it, a 
sure sign that he intends to do nothing. M. Kossuth and his advisers 
appear to be afraid of this, for the orator is ever urgent with his auditors, 

at the expression of their “ opinion” should not melt into thin air, nor 
evaporate altogether in words. Jl a beau dire, ce pauvre M. Kossuth! 
All the eloquence with which he is gifted will not move John Bull to 
* march,” as long as there is a chance that such a step may diminish the 
weight of his daily loaf and probably double its price. He will “sympa- 
thise”” with Hungary as much as you please, but when her cause becomes 
a question of pounds, shillings, and pence, he contents himself with the 
expression of his best wishes, and, recovering his sanity, returns to his 
own concerns. It is not to the Czar of Russia, but to *‘ Taxes,” that he 
cries “ Stop!” For such a purpose, John Bull has his own common 
sense to guide him, and need not take the word from the mouth of a base 
assassin like Popilius Lanas, whom M. Kossuth cites with so much 
satisfaction. 

We may, therefore, at once dismiss the ‘‘ Demonstrations” as only so. 
much harmless amusement, being perfectly certain—unless the Magyars 
can make Hungary what Shakspeare made of Bohemia—a maritime 
country—that both effect and cause have disappeared with the Humboldt 
steamer, as far as we are concerned. 

As to the minute chronicling of M. Kossuth’s movements,—what he 
wore when he went abroad—the shape of the nightcap he slept in (a cap 
of liberty, of course),—how he tied it on, how he shaved (if he ever 
did shave)—how he pulled on his boots—which first, the left or the right 
—how he didn’t take chocolate for breakfast, but preferred the best 
** Orange Pekoe,” sold by Dakin and Company—how he sent his two 
little boys to the “ Introductory Gymnasium” of the Reverend Philo-leu- 
therius P layskin, of Clapton, and his daughter to the establishment of 
the Misses Walkandtalk, of Hammersmith; these are points which we 
refrain from disinterring from the columns of the daily and weekly news- 
papers, where they found a fitting resting-place. 

ut enough of politics, and quasi-political personages. Let us glance 
at other things. 

The Submarine Telegraph is no longer a problem at the mercy of the 
‘waves, but a fait accompli in all the strictness of the term. On the 13th 
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of the past month it fired the great gun of peaceful communication 
between Dover and Calais, in honour of the greatest warrior of the 

and almost simultaneously effected the first transaction between "the 
London Exchange and the Bourse of Paris; and that political importance 
might not be wanting to develop its uses, the god-send of a ministerial 
defeat in the French Legislative Assembly was telegraphed along its 
wires. 

The public have ever since been busily speculating on the thousand 
things it may hereafter accomplish, when the scale of charges is reduced 
to a somewhat reasonable rate. The tube across the chariuel is the ear- 
trumpet of the world. You have but to whisper your thought, and its 
echo is instantly returned from the Kremlin or the Vatican, from the 
Euxine or the Mediterranean. 

‘“* How are figs?” asks the head of the firm of Candy and Co., the great 
grocers of Leadenhall-street, and straightway an answer reaches them from 
their Smyrna correspondent, advising sales at (blank) per drum, by which 
Candy and Co. are enabled to turn an honest penny. 

Instead of advertising the lost bundle of Bank-notes in the third 
column of the Times, the sufferer jots down the numbers at Lothbury, 
and before he gets back to his counting-house, the detectives of Paris, of 
Brussels, of Berlin, and of Vienna, are making the round of all the hotels 
and money-changers’ shops in their respective capitals, to warn them 
against fingering the forbidden fruit. 

Captain O’Blazer, no longer unattached, has eloped with the wife of 
the Honourable Augustus Fitz-Muff, and carried the frail fair one to 
“ Porris,” where he hopes—under a feigned natrne—to enjoy the “ first 
sosoiety of the most fascinating city in Europe.” But before the cap- 
tain has set his foot on board the Folkestone steamer, the cast in his eye, 
the cock of his nose, and the ample spread of his auburn whiskers—(it 
was the whiskers did the mischief )—are safely booked in the Livre Noir 
of the Préfecture de Police, on the Quai des Ne as and when the cap- 
tain and his false passport arrive at the gare of the Faubourg Montmartre, 
it is quietly intimated to him that he must leave France by the nearest 
frontier, unless he desires to be accommodated at his own expense in the 
prison of Sainte Pelagie. Captain O’Blazer takes the unwelcome hint, 
and brings up at Brussels, gambles, drinks, quarrels, is rained first and 
finished afterwards in a duel with a Belgian Count, who carries the cause 
of quarrel to California, where he dies in the diggins, and the lady’s last 
sigh is exhaled over the wash-tub—all this poetical picture being one of 
the results of the submarine telegraph. 

Here is a pleasanter view of the case: 

The frost has suddenly set in sharp, and Chevet’s shop in the Palais 
Royal is filled with beebened truffles from Périgueux. The Vicomte de 
Grandgousier, taking his morning walk, pauses at the accustomed spot, 
and rapturously surveys the earthy heap, his eye wandering from the 
truffles over capons from Le Mans, boar’s heads from Brittany, and 
gélinoffes from the Ardennes. He orders his chéf to prepare a dinner 
for twelve, the telegraph is set in motion, and on the following day, at 
six o’clock, Paris time, the round dozen are assembled from every capital 
in Europe to eat the first truffler of the season, Lord Swallowell, from 
Guttleton Hall, in the chair, being the very first who arrived. 
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In short, not to multiply instances, the submarine telegraph must 
henceforward be looked upon as the general agent for the transaction of 
everything, whether it be a courtship or a game of chess, the apprehen- 
sion of a runaway clerk, or the secret conveyance in cipher of the latest 

jected improvement in the trimming of a bonnet de mint. 
his marvellous invention has carried our thoughts across the water, 
a cast our mental vision on the doings of our next door neighbours in 
aris. 

The battle of the “ Owls and Rats” was a canard sublime, and is only 
to be considered amongst the apocrypha; but the struggle for the ingots 
has been bien autre chose. Not that there can be any real resistance 
where the hands are completely fettered by fate; but though all the 
efforts in the world could not affect the laws of chance, the struggle was 
still strong in every man’s heart, between hope and fear, between the 
possible and the impossible ; and such throes are of deeper consequence 
than any caused by open warfare with the world. 

It was a singular spectacle to behold the crowd of anxious faces— 
anxious all, in spite of the assumed indifference of many—singular to 
feel the intense silence that prevailed when the terms on which the 
lottery which was to be drawn were read. And when the wheels went 
round, and the numbers were successively drawn, how eagerly was every 
glance directed to the one particular spot. The arena was one that had 
been often and often filled by an admirimg and applauding multitude; 
but all the fours de force of the boldest equestrianism were as 
nothing to the revolution of a simple turning-box upon its pivot. 
And how they didn’t admire, though they wondered, outre mésure, 
when up came No. 2,558,115, and everybody discovered that 
he wasn’t the lucky man, and didn’t know who was. Some said 
Louis Napoleon had won the great prize, as a sort of corollary to 

his general luck; others declared that M. Thiers was the fortunate 
winner, for the very satisfactory reason that, since he had again put his ~ 
thumb in the political pie, and—unlike little Jack Horner—had never been 
able to pull out anything in the shape of a plum. It would be difficult 
to relate—not to travel out of the class to which the hon. member for 
the department of the Seine Inférieure belongs—to how many décrotteurs 
and chiffoniers the great ingot was awarded, but we are sorry to say that 
on none of these worthies does the mantle of fortune appear to have 
descended. We shall probably hear that a great English capitalist is the 
fortunate personage ; but we request none of our readers to believe this 
or any other report, for we can assure them that he will go down to 

sterity arm-in-arm with the writer of Junius, the Editor of the Times, 
and the Man im the Iron Mask. Beyond this point our “ bird’s-eye 
view” does not extend—at least this month. 
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THE LAST NEW NOVELS. 
Ir all the boulders of the Grampians were —v endowed with life, 


they would scarcely be more numerous than “The Livingstones,”* who 
come as claimants on our sympathies in one of the last new novels. Ima- 
gine the actors in a story of real life to be Campbells, the scene Argyleshire, 
with its lochs, its purple heaths, and wood-embosomed mansions, nestling 
the dowagered concentration of family pride, and some idea may be 
formed of what the Livingstones are in their own patriarchal domains, 
True, that we get rid of two of them at the onset. Walter Livingstone, 
a young officer, killed by a fall from his horse, and an aged father (Lord 
enruth), whose end is hastened by the sad catastrophe; and these 
events introduce us to the hero of the book (Edward Armytage), a brother- 
officer, who repairs to Glenruth, to comfort the father in his affliction, as 
also an only daughter (the heroine), Grace Livingstone; and the sup- 
pressed attachment that springs up between the two is one of the most 
delicately-told incidents in the work. 

Then we have Glenruth passing, by the law of entail, into other hands, 
and Grace transferred to the care of a step-aunt—if there is such a 
thing—Lady Markham, widow of Lord Glenruth’s brother, and who, 
dreading the rivalry of Grace in disposing of several marriageable daugh- 
ters, confines her to the nursery'as a monomaniac. What a family are 
these Markhams! The author delights in numbers; we will give him 
the benefit of the same: Charlotte, plain, passionate, heartless; , at 
red hair, great hands, high cheek-bones, proud, selfish; Fanny, rude, 
vulgar-minded ; Julia, vain, unamiable to a degree; Ellen, sickly, dying, 


Next come the Livingstones of Lee, and here we are really for a mo- 
ment at fault. All we can make out at the onset of the dwellers at 
Invercarron are, first, Lady Livingstone, a widow; one son, John Living- 
stone, a young guardsman; a fourth son, and favourite, Colonel Francis 
Livingstone, whose amiable wife, Magdalen, plays an important part in 
the story ; a thirteenth daughter, Katherine, gifted, affectionate, gene- 
rous, and true, but a-monstrous flirt, with three lovers. But there are, 
also, Sir Thomas Livingstone, another son, a captain in the navy; an- 
other, Gilbert, in Australia; and a daughter, who has married Lord 
Dalrymple, at this time minister at Florence. . 

As Grace withdrew from Glenruth, so there were also new Living- 
_ stones installed there: Basil, a gentle, honest youth, with a noble and 
tender heart, devoted, like that of Captain Armytage, of Lord Beaumaris, 
and a host of others, to the incomparable Grace; and Basil’s brother, 
Algernon Reginald. But it is time now to mention that.two dark mys- 
teries are connected with the history of the chief actors in this drama of 
real life. The first refers to Edward Armytage, who, the son of a 
baronet, the wealthy proprietor of Seaton Armytage, had been supplanted 
in his birthright by a rude and vulgar usurper, and a wretch calling her- 
self Lady Armytage, whose claims, with those of her son, were founded 





* The Livingstones. A Story of Real Life. 3 vols. Colburn and Co. — 
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upon a “ Scotch na, mal said to have been contracted by the late Sir 
Ralph, previous to his legitimate marriage with the mother of Edward. 
The second refers to the heroine, who, in virtue of a deed, purposely kept 
back by the actual and usurping lord (as is not unfrequently the case), 
had power to claim Glenruth: the entail by that deed, including the 
heirs whatsoever of a predecessor of the late lord—Baron Anthony. 

A certain Colonel Heron—and a strange bird he is,—who has formed 
a close intimacy with Ned\Armytage in India, comes to fish in these 
troublous waters. There ig a villain by name Hudson, but who calls 
himself Hardman, who holds the link that attaches the two houses of 
Armytage and Glenruth together. But sore and puzzling to any but a 
dusty old Scotch writer to the signet, are the proofs of conspiracy and 
defrauding that are to be eliminated. The reader has not enough of the 
Living-stones, he is forced with the persevering old colonel to wade 
through the whole genealogy of the dead ones too. In the mean time, a 
dark cloud has come over the scene. Grace and Edward Armytage had 
(chiefly through the instrumentality of honest Basil) become man and 

ife, and gone out in the course of events to India. The war in the 
Punjaub had broken out, and Captain Armytage was returned as dead. 
The heart-stricken widow—our heroine—on her way home is further 
bereft of an only child by an accident. Such calamities as these render 
the recovery of Glenruth, which had been effected for her in her absence 
by the indefatigable and generous old Heron, a matter of utter indifference. 
Grace is dead to all interests in this world, yet a lurking hope remains 
that, with so much genuine faith and piety, she will recover,— perchance 
even reward the goodness, the suffering, the sacrifices, and the affection 
of Basil. But no; there is nought but death for him: while Captain 
Armytage returns unexpectedly, and before this tale of “real life” 
closes, there is another heir to Glenruth and Seaton Armytage; for 
Colonel Heron, who had brought out of darkness into light the question. 
of the entail of Glenruth, assisted by the dying usurper’s own confessions 
and Basil’s magnanimity, had also exposed the machinations of the soz- 
disant Lady Armytage and her confederates in iniquity, Hardman and 
Sir Richard Armytage. 

The “ Livingstones” will, we fear, be set down, from all we have said 
of the work, as a Scotch tale, requiring a Scotch head to follow it out in 
all its intricacies, and to make oneself familiar with the numberless 
members of a good old Scotch family. And it is so to a certain extent ; 
but these evils, no doubt unavoidable in a story professing to be one of 
real life, are militated, if not effaced, by the clever portraiture of character 
—from the heartless, selfish, proud Markhams—“ and as sweetest wine,” 
says our author, ‘‘makes the strongest vinegar, so a mother’s hate is as 
intense as mother’s love can be”—to the honest Mrs. Onslow of Brighton, 
with her self-willed butler, Pettigrew; from the doughty lovers of the 
wavering Kathie, to the jealous and triumphant Hamilton; and lastly, 
from the fair Miss Ferrers to the positively ugly Miss Gwendolen Gibbs ; 
and the beautiful, but frail, Lady Daventry, to the sweet, forgiving, and 
appropriately named, Magdalen. All these characters are ably sketched ; 
and if the-story is deficient in simplicity and sustained interest, it is, at 
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Jeast, full of smart, clever writing, and of a certain kind of +honest 
naiveté, much affected by North Britons, more particularly by the author 
of “ Margaret Maitland ;” and many of the scenes and incidents are re- 
plete with stirrmg dramatic interest. 

The hero of the Falcon-rock * is of the true Byronicstamp. He had 
been, at sixteen, left “lord of himself,” without father, mother, or any 
relation who could control him. Made an officer at fifteen, before a year and 
a half had elapsed he had fought six duels, caused two divorces, been three 
times at the point of death, and once condemned to a three months’ im- 
somes in the fortress. But Waldemar de Falkenburg, like a true 

ero of romance, was dark, handsome, dissatisfied, mysterious, and misan- 

thropical, yet by no means misogonist. : 

y of aristocratic English désceuvrés at one of the Rhinebads 
elevated one of those penniless youths inspired of art— Wilhelm Norberg 
——so common to the Fatherland, to the rank of a hero im .ordinary, and 
confirmed Falkenburg, who is discarded at court, and apparently by all 
. ctable people, into the position of hero extraordinary. With these 
fashionables, who would have been as exclusive as polar bears at home, 
Falkenburg’s arrogance was only consciousness of worth ; his imtoleranee 
of others, lawful pride ; his waywardness, impatience for a distinction that 
was due to him; his sullenness, dignity ; his bitterness, wit; his fiery 
temper, youthful impetuosity—in short, not a fault but was found to have 
its origin in a virtue disguised, or to resolve itself at worst into a graceful 
imperfection. For his more serious (and undeniable) derelictions—for his 
Don Juan-like sins—why it really was not his fault, if all the women 
would throw themselves at his head! Besides, in affecting to treat this 
portion of Waldemar’s misdemeanours with comparative indifference, each 
separate individual wished it to be clearly understood that he or she shad 
nothing to complain of. 

Be this as it may, the hero of the Falcon-rock began his Anglo-German 
flirtations with a good and fair young girl, Helen Marlowe by name, but 
who, although captivated for a time, luckily escaped the vampire, and 
wedded an honest-hearted young Englishman, who was once treated as a 
rhinoceros by his more polished aequaintance in Rhine-land. Not so 
with the beautiful, the accomplished, but the little-principled Lilian, 
whose dowry went to restore the old Schloss, aud her beauty to grace the 
table of a capricious, haughty, German,-feudal baron. But “of what 
befel the haughty Lord of Falkenburg and his richly-dowered, bright- 
haired bride,” the author says, ‘‘ he may perchance tell hereafter.” So me 
are at liberty to leave off at the same poit—premising that Falkenburg 
is characterised, like the other works of its author, by a thorough know- 
ledge of German characters, and no slight acquaintance with English 
fashionable life, especially as itis too often exhibited, not much to the 
national credit, abroad. 

Mrs. Trollope’s Jast—‘‘Mrs. Mathews; or, Family Mysteries”{—is 
a genuine novel of the good old school. There are no oecult doctrines, 
theological, political, or social, painfully delivered under the garb of 


* Falkenburg. A Tale of the Rhine. By the Author of Mildred Vernon, 
Germania, &c. 3 vols. Colburn and Co. ; 

+ Mrs. Mathews; or, Family Mysteries. ‘By Mrs. Trollope. 3 vols. Colburn 
and Co. 
Dec.—vou. XCIIl. NO. CCCLXXII, 2L 
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fiction. There is a Jesuit—that is a sine gua non of present days; but 
although himself deceived by auricular confession, he is an honest an 
brave man, who comes in at the close with a cleaver—not a rosary—in 
his hand, to bring about the usual umount of poetic justice. “Family 
Mysteries” is no misnomer; the story is as intricate and perplexed as any 
most experienced hand ever fabricated, and yet the interest never flags. 
There is one volume of opening matter, one volume of business, and 
instead of one chapter of dénouement, there is a whole volume, carrying 
on the reader at a race-horse speed through the most delightful surprises 
to a most proper and fitting conclusion. First then we have Mrs. 
Mathews, wedded at the mature age of fifty to a husband twelve years 
her senior, but not without having had an early attachment to an India- 
bound Scot, John Anderson by name. We have a fine old father also, 
well portrayed, but little essential to the development of the story. The 
peace of “ Welden Grange” is first disturbed by the arrival of a natural 

dson of Mr. Mathews, a “ splendidly hailicenat most captivating, 
and most gifted youth, and proportionately idolised by his indiscreet 
ge next, by Janet Anderson, orphan and penniless daughter of 

rs. Mathews’s first love, John Anderson. 

Then again we have in the neighbourhood the inevitable county 
people. The Otterbournes, noble, with a pedigree going back to 
the Conquest, but desperately involved; the Steytons, upstarts, but 
wondrous wealthy; the rector, a Mr. Price, with a tolerably handsome 
and tolerably clever wife and offspring. At the starting-point the noble 
family is to be enriched, and the rich family to be ennobled, by the 
alliance of Herbert Otterbourne—a gentlemanly and most meritorious 
youth—to Emily Steyton, who is as beautiful as sheis rich, But she is 
also a most self-willed and inconstant young lady, falling in love, first 
with Stephen Cornington, the handsome supposititious grandson, and then . 
ultimately running away with meek William Price, the rector’s son. The 
manner in which the severe Churchman, and man of exceeding morality, 
is described as accommodating himself, and aiding and abetting in an 
elopement between his son and the fair, but somewhat frail young heiress, 


is told in Mrs. Trollope’s very best vein. 
Herbert Otterbourne has, it will be perceived, been a gainer by the 
loss of so versatile a young lady: not so his father, who depended upon 


the ready cash to relieve himself from pressing embarrassments, and from 
which he has, after such a disaster, no mode of extricating himself but 
by gelf-destruction—a sad alternative. Herbert and his mother are by 
this event plunged into great difficulties, which are soothed, and even 
made cheerful, by the friendship and sympathy of Mrs. Mathews, and her 
adopted daughter Janet, and the latter ultimately becomes the worthy 
bride of so good a son as Herbert, but not until it has been discovered 
that Stephen, who makes love to a well-sketched character—the maid 
Minny, as well as to her mistress, Emily—is discovered to be an arrant 
rogue and impostor, and is taken in the very act of committing a robbery, 
in conjunction with his real father, upon his supposed grandfather. ‘This 
is but a superficial glance at all these “Family Mysteries,” the real 
interest of which lies in their slow and gradual development. In that 
respect—that of continued and well-sustained interest—‘ Mrs. Mathews” 
may fairly take rank with the very best productions of its experienced 
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authoress, and in many points of view it is more faultless than many of 
its predecessors. 

A most dismal tragic story is “ Ravenscliffe’*—a story of two old 
houses situated in the southern extremity of that wild and mountainous 
ey which, commencing with the northern spurs of the Cheviot, ex- 
tends far into Northumberland, Durham, and Yorkshire. A wilder and 
more desolate region can scarcely be imagined. ‘ It was literally,” says 
Mrs. Marsh, “ an impervious wilderness.” The very names of Ravens- 
cliffe and Wharncliffe are suggestive of things dark, ominous, and warn- 
ing. As is the country, so also are the inhabitants. Randal Langford, 
the hero of the story, is as stern, as morose, and as —e as the 
scenery by which he is surrounded. The most barren moor has, however, 
its flowerets. The heroine, Eleanor Wharncliffe, beautiful and fragile, 
possessed a heart and temper of the most exquisite susceptibility and ten- 
derness, and an intellect fine to the last degree; and as out even of the 
repulsive bog, chemistry can eliminate rich and valuable essences, so did 
Eleanor’s goodness awake to life the innermost heart of that stern rugged 
man. 

This is all very smooth and romantic, and the Ravenscliffes and 
Wharncliffes, senior, are both anxious for the union of the two old 
houses ; but, unfortunately, the tender-loving Eleanor has given her heart 
to a young Irish lord—Lord Lisburn, subsequently Earl of Fermanagh, 
whom she accidentally met at Cheltenham ; and, worse than all, this very 
Irish lord had publicly flogged Randal in the face of the whole university, 
when the two were age at Cambridge; and Randal, brought up by a 


cold puritanical mother, and austere to a degree in his principles of right 
and wrong—an austerity that follows him through life—had not re- 
sented the insult in the ordinary manner, nor in any way whatsoever, 
except to carry with him the memory of that dark outrage to his old 


rookery, and there brood over it in useless and powerless, yet passionate 


melancholy. 
When in after-life Randal’s heart is softened by love, he suspects he has 
a rival, but he does not know who that rival is; and the prolonged 
struggles betwixt love and pride in that implacable man, and between 
love and duty and friendship in that tender woman, are the most perfect 
and the most powerfully wrought portions of the story—a nape me of 
t 


sentiment, high feeling, and deep purpose, worthy of the author of 
“Emilia Wyndham.” 


The wedding of such an ill-assorted pair is as tragic as any scene in the 
story. But Randal, on this occasion, instead of being hard and vulgar, 
tenderly nursed his broken-hearted wife, and wept most humanely by her 
bedside: and Eleanor was reconciled to her fate by so much affection. 

‘“‘ Many,” says the authoress, “ will think her a marvellous common- 
place—some, perhaps, an unworthy—creature, thus to accept her ap- 
pointed portion. Many will blame her for letting that portion be forced 
upon her by the unreasonable violence of others. But some will sympa- 
thise with her, when the fatal deed was done, for thus endeavouring to sub- 
mit, and devote herself to perform the duties she owed to the man to 


whom a power too strong to resist had united her.” 


* Ravenscliffe. By the Author of “ Emilia Wyndham,” &c. 3 vols. Colburn 
and Co. 
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after ‘these two hearts had at last to understand 
each other—and when, if there was not ecstasy, there was at least happiness 
im the union—the turbulent Irish lover arrives to disturb the existing har- 
mony. He is seen by the fiery, jealous Randal in converse with his wife— 
‘he, his old, unforgiven, hated rival. A fierce combat, or rather struggle, 
ensues, and Eleanor, crushed:and broken-hearted, dies, leaving behind her 
a a heir to her own beauty and sweetness, but never to Ravens- 
Time passes. The old people are dead and gone with poor suffering 
Eleanor, and Randal is wedded to a tenant’s daughter, and has by her a 
son, Priest—whose character is not so distinctly made out nor so cleverly 
portrayed as most of Mrs. Marsh’s personages—and a dear little pet ofa 
thing, Emma by name. The implacable pride and austerity of the father, 
ided and abetted by a wily, unscrupulous stepmother, begets a misunder- 
standing between father and son ; and Edwin—the most sunny character 
in the work—withdrawing from his paternal home, is kept away by the 
‘common female resource of stopping letters. Thus exiled, he forms an 
attachment with Geraldine, the beautiful daughter of the Earl of Fer- 
managh, by’a ‘marriage that took place one year after Eleanor’s death. 
The two houses are united ; and now we see a\glimpse of a general recon- 
ciliation and of future happiness; but this would not suit the sombre hue 
of these romantic chronicles. Edwin dies a penniless, disinherited, heart- 
‘broken husband, leaving a son, heir to his sorrows, :as his father had in- 
herited those of his mother; but the good little Emma awakens her father 
at length, but too late, to a sense of what is right, and Randal is at last 
reconciled to his ancient enemy, Fermanagh, and Edwin’s son is recognised 
as heir to Ravenscliffe, in dildos of the plots and treacherous practices 
of Priest and Madame Randal. We say too late, for the reader feels no 
interest in Edwin's son, except on account of his deseent. Poetic justiee . 
should have been effected in the persons of at least one of two generations ; 
but here we have to wait forathird. Truly, ‘‘ Ravenscliffe” isa dark and 
dismal story—a story undoubtedly of great power, full of high-wrought 
paras and replete with scenes sketched by a pen of no common ability— 
ut it is far from being a pleasant story ; it appears, if anything, to be a 
composition of a higher class—almost a tragedy in prose. Of such a 
story, Mrs. Acton Tindal, often quoted by the authoress, and who is now 
too generally accepted in literary circles not to take the place she deserves 

among’ the poetesses of the day, justly writes : 

Oh hush! may blest forgetfulness 
Our former being steep, 


And with its sorrows may its love 
in dead oblivion sleep. 


END OF VOL. XCIII. 
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